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Sec SOUTHERN STATES occupy a considerable amount of space in 

this issue of the MAGAZINE, but the products and industries of 
this section of the country are important enough to justify even 
greater attention than it is possible to give them within the limits 
of this publication. 

In its climate, soil, mines and forests the South has all the elements. 
for sustaining a vast human population. The natural resources of the 
country have not been exploited to the same extent as in other sec- 
tions of the Union. There is no doubt that the development of the 
South was greatly retarded by the Civil War. This, of course, was 
a hardship to the past generation, but not without some compensa- 
tions. The capabilities of the country are susceptible of a more profit- 
able return than would have been the case had there been no interrup- 
tion of growth. It is the difference between a virgin mine and one 
whose deposits of ore have been partially worked over. But the South 
has not stood still by any means. We quote some figures elsewhere 
showing that in agriculture, in the production of lumber, and espe- 
cially in manufacturing, the past ten or twenty years have witnessed 
remarkable gains. 

Heretofore foreign immigration has not gone to the South to any- 
thing like the extent that it has sought the wide and fertile areas of 
the West; but the West no longer offers the favorable opportunity 
for procuring land that has prevailed in the past. The South has 
sometimes boasted of its high percentage of native born Americans— 
and that is certainly a matter in which any part of the country might 
justly take pride—but it is probable that in the future the population 
of the Southern States will be recruited more from European sources 
than was the case in the last quarter of the century just closed. That 
such a tendency would be beneficial would depend to some extent upon 
the character of the immigrants. The Northwestern States have been 
greatly benefited by the large number of German and Scandinavian 
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settlers, as well as by those from other nations, those named, how- 
ever, forming the preponderating element. 

The South has a genial climate, fertile soil and many other feat- 
ures that ought to be attractive to the home-seeker either from foreign 
lands or from other States of the Union not so well favored by Nature. 
There is room, too, for many millions of people without crowding. 
We believe that some one with a mathematical turn of mind has cal- 
culated that all the people of the earth might be accommodated in the 
State of Texas and still give considerable space to each inhabitant. 
Whether this computation be accurate. or not, there is no doubt that 
Texas and other Southern States could sustain a much larger popula- 
tion than they now have. There is perhaps no country where a com- 
petence may be so easily acquired asin the South. There is neither 
the enervating climate of the tropics nor the rigor of a northern 
winter, but a mild and equable temperature that gives opportunity 
for out-door work all the year round. Everything required for the 
sustenance of mankind abounds in profusion. 

The South has done well in the past ten or twenty years, but in a 
like period in the future will do still better. Capital is being attracted 
in an increasing volume as its rewards are becoming more sure, and 
the energies of the people have been stimulated by the demonstration 
of the possibilities opened up by the new era of industrial development. 

New Orleans is the South’s great mart, and is besides a city pos- 
sessiny many interesting features. It will doubtless afford the bank- 
ers of the country a great deal of pleasure and profit to visit the 
Southern Metropolis next month and to mingle with a people whose 
hospitality is proverbial. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF TRUSTS, or rather of the American trusts 
that have raised this country to such a high standard of industrial 
efficiency, is regarded with manifestations of approval abroad. In 
its issue of September 6 the London ‘‘ Economist” comments very 
clearly and reasonably on the President’s recent utterances in regard 
to trusts, but reaches this conclusion : 

‘* May it not therefore happen that the result of the movement 
which Mr. Roosevelt has inaugurated will be to convince him and his 
fellow countrymen that in the reduction of the tariff rather than in 
special legislation lies the best remedy for most of the abuses which 
they feel or apprehend ?” 

This is entirely logical from a British standpoint. But how are 
Americans to be benefited by a policy that breaks down our own in- 
dustrial corporations and opens our markets to the trust-made wares 
of Europe? The fact that the campaign against trusts in this coun- 
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try is being received with so many demonstrations of approval on the 
other side should at least make Americans thoughtful. There are 
possibly some evils in the large aggregations of capital commonly 
called trusts, though in these prosperous times one would need 
a microscope to see them. When the time comes to apply the 
remedies for whatever evils experience may develop, it is hardly prob- 
able that the American people will act on the supposition that they 
would be better off by buying from a trust located in Great Britain 
or the Kuropean Continent instead of on American soil. 





THE HIGH RATES FOR MONEY prevailing in New York in the 
latter part of September have served to call renewed attention to some 
of the defects in our currency and banking system. Efforts have 
been made to relieve the situation by appeals to the banks to borrow 
bonds to be used as a basis of circulation, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has increased the Government deposits in the National 
banks and announced his readiness to anticipate payment of interest 
on the public debt, also to purchase the five per cent. bonds of 1904, 
to suspend the requirement that the banks shall hold a reserve against 
United States deposits, and also to accept other security for these 
deposits provided the bonds so held are used as a basis for increasing 
circulation. These palliative measures have had some effect, but no 
permanent or adequate relief in such periods of stringency can be 
expected until the present sub-Treasury system is either modified or 
completely abolished and provision is made for the issue of bank 
notes in some way that does not call for a greater cash outlay than 
the notes permitted to be issued. 

It is well to remember, however, that the recent high rates for 
money were not wholly baneful in their effects. Stock speculation 
had already proceeded to a limit which conservative opinion regarded 
as not being free from dangerous possibilities, and prices have ranged 
for some time close to the top notch. If bank credits had gone on 
expanding, where would this inflation have stopped? The out-of-* 
town demand for money for the most legitimate purposes for which 
money and credits can be employed—the transmission of staple com- 
modities from the producer to the consumer—is not an unmitigated 
evil at this time. In fact, there are those who contend that the sur- 
plus money of the country can be more legitimately and safely 
employed at this season of the year in moving the crops than in boom- 
ing prices in Wall Street. Opinion on this matter might vary some- 
what with the point of view, but it is hardly open to question on 
which side the balance of sound judgment would incline. 

Elasticity of the currency is aterm that rolls very glibly on the 
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tongue of the currency reformer; but too often those who talk of 
elasticity as applied to the currency simply mean a currency that will 
expand indefinitely. Contraction by a proper system of redemption 
is not taken into consideration. No doubt many of those who talk 
about an elastic currency would be as strongly opposed to redeeming 
their notes as those bankers were who in the days of State bank notes 
used a shotgun occasionally to dissuade importunate noteholders from 
pressing their claims. . 

So long as we have a large element in our paper circulation not 
subject to ordinary commercial redemption, like the present volume 
of National bank notes, legal-tenders and other forms of paper, the 
periodic strain at the country’s chief money centre will not be with- 
out beneficial results. It tends to hold the banks within proper bounds, 
and gives the too confident speculator a strong reminder that at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, at least, he is Jiable to be brought from the 
alluring regions of cloudland to the prosaic but solid earth. Thus the 
recent monetary flurry may not be an unmixed evil after all. 

But what has been said in nu wise minimizes the defects in our 
currency and banking system, which are far from being imaginary. 
It is not merely the stock speculator who suffers from the autumnal 
scurry fur cash—were he the only sufferer the situation might be 
regarded with a great deal of complacency by those engaged in ordi- 
nary business enterprises—but every branch of trade and industry is 
more or less restricted and hampered by the inability of the banks to 
meet the sudden and heavy demands made upon them. The laws 
render it difficult for the banks to extend any material aid to the 
money market. There is no substantial profit in issuing their notes, 
and the condition that a bank must invest more in bonds than it can 
issue in notes precludes any very great amount of relief from that 
source. Besides, the cash that would ordinarily flow into the banks 
is locked up in the sub- Treasuries. 

The semi-panicky conditions manifest in New York at certain sea- 
sons may be approximately calculated in advance. Is it possible that 
there is some lack of foresight in providing for these contingencies ? 
Knowing that the financial equinoctial storm was about due, have 
the banks been slow in preparing for it? Surely, in the face of so 
many regularly recurring seasons of financial stress, the plea of ignor- 
ance can not be put forward in extenuation of the state of unprepared- 
ness to meet the situation. 

We believe it was that sound Indiana banker HuGH MCCULLOCH 
who said that a bank could make no better investment than a high 
percentage of cash reserve. Carrying a high reserve in ordinary 
times, a bank is always ready to meet the exigencies of unusual occa- 
sions. Buta bank that habitually keeps a reserve close to the legal 
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minimum is powerless to meet exceptional calls. And a bank so con- 
ducted would be just as helpless even though it were permitted to 
issue asset currency. Itis the power held in reserve—whether in 
notes or coin—to meet emergencies that tells, and this is a question 
of management, primarily, rather than one of the system under which 
a bank may operate. The recent large reduction in the bank deposits 
held by New York banks shows that these institutions are sending 
large amounts of cash out of town. However, in view of past exper- 
iences, it is conceivable that the banks might have been better pre- 
pared to meet the situation than they seem to have been. 

There is nothing of course unusual in the recent monetary situa- 
tion in New York. The conditions are only a duplication of those 
prevailing at certain seasons every year, aggravated somewhat by the 
extraordinary activity of business. The conditions are temporary, and 
with the return of money which will soon set in the usual equilibrium 
will be restored. 


c 
‘ 





NATIONAL BANK NOTES AS RESERVES are being favored by some 
bankers. It must be admitted that the objections to counting the 
notes of other banks as a reserve are rather more theoretical than 
practical, under our existing system of mixed currency. That the 
National bank notes are good beyond question no one can deny. 

But the country has suffered already to such an extent because of 
miseducation on financial matters that it is questionable whether it 
would be safe to make even what would seem to be so reasonable a 
concession as this. National bank notes are redeemable in legal 
tender, and this includes silver dollars. Of course, as the latter may 
be used as reserves also, this objection has not much practical force. 

The expense of redeeming National bank notes is perhaps greater 
than it should be, and is a source of considerable annoyance. 

The principal motive for returning the notes for redemption is the 
desire on the part of banks in the reserve cities, especially, to build 
up their lawful money reserves. The annual redemptions are now 
very small, and with this incentive wanting there would be practi- 
cally no redemption of National bank notes. Instead of taking away 
this present slight motive for redemption, it would probably be better 
to require the banks to redeem their notes in gold. Whatever tends 
to keep the volume of paper circulation fixed at a certain minimum 
disregards the fluctuations of business. 

Gold coin and gold certificates meet every requirement of safety 
and soundness for bank reserves—a statement that can hardly be pre- 
dicated of any other of our numerous kinds of currency, for it is only 
in comparatively recent years that the legal tenders have been worth 
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their face, and the people have been heavily taxed, even more re- 
cently, to keep them at par. 

There is still a considerable difference between legal-tender notes 
and gold certificates. When the latter are paid out or issued the 
Government has in its custody the coin for their redemption; but un- 
der certain contingencies, which have happened before and may hap- 
pen again, it may be necessary to sell bonds to procure the gold for 
redeeming the legal tenders. 


 ———eEeE 
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THE ACTION OF SECRETARY SHAW in seeking to throw upon the 
banks the relief of the money market, by inviting them to issue more 
circulation, does not seem to be good policy, either politically or eco- 
nomically. As far as the banks are concerned it is almost equivalent 
to the command of Pharaoh of the hard heart, to make bricks with- 
out straw. It is true that under the independent Treasury system 
the banks in the money centers, where the strain of tight money 
caused by the locking up of revenue is first felt, have been through a 
long course of years trained to look to the Treasury for relief. They 
may have exercised themselves in helplessness as a virtue more than 
was really necessary. Nevertheless, they have a very reasonable ex- 
cuse for themselves. The laws of the country place us in this disa- 
greable situation periodically, and why should not the Government 
making and executing these laws help us out. For years, whenever 
the surplus accumulating in the Treasury has drawn down the money 
supply at the money centers until the public begins to feel the high 
rates for money, the Secretary has paid interest in advance, has pur- 
chased or redeemed bonds, or has deposited Government funds with 
the National bank depositaries, and thus afforded a relief more or less 
inadequate. Secretary SHAW does not refuse to do these same things, 
but he also turns on the National banks and says to them, why do you 
not help yourselves ? If you want more money you have the privi- 
lege of issuing it if you only comply with the legal conditions. You 
can issue circulating notes up to the amount of your capital; you have 
only issued about half of what you might issue. If you expect a tight 
money market, why don’t you prepare for it ? Order the notes printed ; 
the Comptroller will keep them on hand ready for you; when the 
pinch comes, send in bonds and get the circulation, issue it and the 
market is relieved. 

In one sense this reasoning seems plausible enough. If money 
gets so tight that the holders of bonds are willing to sell them to the 
Secretary, it seems plausible that they would lend them to the banks 
so that the banks could get circulating notes. But the reason the 
Secretary does not wish to buy bonds is because he has to pay a high 
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premium for tuem. The bondholders are not always or usually the 
people who are in distress for money. If they are in a condition to 
ask a high premium of the Secretary when he wishes to purchase, 
they can also ask the banks who wish to borrow a large interest. 
The law not only works for the locking up of money, but it also 
imposes restrictions on the use of bonds by the banks seeking to re- 
lieve the situation by issuing circulation. If a bank could retire cir- 
culation issued as soon as the press was over and withdraw the bonds 
borrowed to secure it, so as to return them to the owner, then the 
banks might be better able to do as Secretary SHAW wishes them to 
do. But the law forbids the retirement of over three millions of cir- 
culation in any one month. Suppose the banks borrow twenty mil- 
lions of bonds and issue an equal amount of circulation, some of them 
would be obliged to hold part of these bonds seven months, when the 
emergency might be over in less than a month. The Secretary seems 
by his advice to be tempting the banks intoa trap. But this advice 
seems to be the more disingenuous because it seems to be offered for 
political effect. When the stringency at the money centers becomes 
so great as to affect the country generally, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Administration get the blame. Mr. SHAw seeks to fore- 
stall the blame which he perceives may be visited on the Treasury by 
arranging matters so as to be able to lay the blame on the banks. 
Did I not advise them to prepare? If they had taken my advice this 
never would have happened. 

As an indication that the Secretary has political effect in view, 
paragraphs like the following are appearing in the Republican papers 
throughout the country: ‘‘ Statesmen and politicians are watching 
with a good deal of interest the experiment which has just been in- 
augurated by the Secretary of the Treasury in inviting the banks 
which in the past have been in the habit of calling on the Treasury in 
every difficulty, to help themselves. The banks have notified the 
Secretary of the Treasury that there is a growing tightness of the 
money market as a result of large shipments of money to the West to 
meet the necessity of moving a large crop. They expected that Mr. 
SHAW, as his predecessor would have done, would immediately de- 
posit large sums of Government funds in their hands. On the con- 
trary, the Secretary has pointed out to them their ability to meet the 
deficiency in currency by issuing their own notes. Under the law 
National banks can issue bills to the amount of their capital stock, 
and as the aggregate stock of the National banks is $700,000,000, bills 
to that amount could be issued by them. As a matter of fact the out- 
standing bank notes amount to but $358,000,000, so there is a margin 
of $342,000,000 to draw on.” It is rather startling, after all the pains 
taken in the campaigns of the Republican party since 1896 to remove 
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the prejudice against the banks started by the greenbackers and sil- 
ver men, to encounter such a tissue of misrepresentation as is this par- 
agraph in Republican papers. There is no necessity of pointing out 
the utter falsity of the conclusions which any one ignorant of the sit- 
uation would draw from this paragraph. The Republican party is 
interested in preventing the financial distress which will ensue if the 
stress on the money market caused by the accumulation of Treasury 
surplus is not relieved. If such distress occurs it might be an object 
lesson showing the necessity of changing the laws which govern the 
handling of Government funds by the independent Treasury. But 
this direct effort to shield the Treasury and throw the blame on the 
banks seenis to indicate that Secretary SHAW is listening to the advice 
of the Treasury bureaucracy which to save their places would fight 
bitterly for the retention of a bad law. The influence of the Treas- 
ury bureaus in retaining the greenback is well known, and the same 
influences may be expected to work to their uttermost for the retention 
of the independent Treasury. 





i te 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Bankers’ Association is 
to be held next month in the city of New Orleans. The first quarter 
century of its existence has been successfully passed by this organi- 
zation, and its success so far has at least equalled all that could have 
been expected by its originators. It is not directly a money-making 
institution, although indirectly it has conduced to the success of the 
banks. The bank itself is the money-making machine, and the suc- 
cessful working of its machinery depends on the conditions that sur- 
round it. The clearing-house association is the first institution which 
arose from the exertions of the banks directed toward mutual assist- 
ance. The clearing-house does not directly make money in the sense 
that a bank does. It has no capital and pays no dividends, and is 
supported by the dues of the associated banks.« No bank belonging 
to a clearing-house grumbles at the membership dues it pays, because 
there is no direct dividend returned. The clearing-house returns are 
received in the convenience it affords in the transaction of business. 
Each bank member can make a pretty close guess as to how much 
the clearing-house saves and brings in for it during the year. 

The American Bankers’ Association, like the clearing-house, is 
sustained by the contributions of its members. It has no capital and 
pays no dividends ‘The benefits conferred by it as an organization 
for the protection of the larger and less definable interests of banking 
are not so patent as those of the clearing-house, but they are no less 
real. Some of its work, like that of protection against criminals, is 
more obvious than its efforts for favorably affecting public and legis- 
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lative opinion, in ameliorating taxation, and in shaping the monetary 
questions which may seriously affect the banking business. Its work 
in encouraging esprit de corps among bankers and in teaching them 
their mutual dependence has been of immense value, though it is of 
such a nature that its real profits come out under different heads. 
In avother part of this issue is an article on the past and future of the 
association, showing the relations of its work to the profit of the bank- 
ing business. 





— — — 
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THERE ARE NOT MANY of the bankers who organized and gave 
prestige to the American Bankers’ Association in its earlier days who 
still survive. It was the custom during this decade to continue the 
same men in the executive council from year to year. The council 
originally consisted of nine members, and was soon extended to 
twenty-one. It would be interesting to invite those of the officials of 
this period who are still alive to attend the convention in New Or- 
leans, and it would not be much of a burden on the funds of the as- 
sociation to pay their expenses. The increase in the membership of 
the association and the continually changing personnel of the bank- 
ing community render the delegates forgetful of the men upon whose 
early efforts the success of the association very much depended. Nor 
will the words of these survivors, if they can be induced to attend the 
convention by being shown the necessary consideration, prove value- 
less in further building up the prosperity of the organization. The 
vicissitudes of business have perhaps placed some of these men out- 
side of the banking guild, and others have retired to enjoy a well- 
earned leisure. Some of these no doubt feel a hesitation in entering, 
in what may be called a private and individual capacity, a scene in 
which they once filled a conspicuous place. There are some of these 
survivors who still fill high places in the banking fraternity, but they 
perhaps may be averse to coming upon scenes from which so many 
of their old associates are missing. A gathering of the veterans, 
whatever has been their later fortune, cannot fail to prove of interest 
to the convention, and it would certainly prove of value to the asso- 
ciation. Through their reminiscences the virtues and abilities of 
those who no longer survive may be revived for the contemplation of 
the present generation of bankers. The proceedings of the various 
conventions since that of 1889 are very difficult to procure. It would 
no doubt meet a large demand if these proceedings were printed in 
book form with a good index. They contain very valuable material 
on financial and economic topics, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
As indications of the condition of banking opinion on germane ques- 
tions, the papers and discussions in the proceedings cannot anywhere 
be equalled. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF CURRENCY is being made a pretext for reviving 
the old accusation against the National banks—that while they possess 
the exclusive privilege of issuing circulating notes, they do not exercise 
it to the extent of furnishing the money demanded by the business of 
the country. Like the dog in the manger, the National banking sys- 
tem, it is said, neither supplies currency nor will it permit currency to 
be supplied by any other system. As a matter of fact this accusation 
has a basis of truth, and naturally the bankers and stockholders who 
invest their capital under the authority of the National banking laws 
are blamed. 

In the public mind it is difficult to separate those who do the best 
they can under the system, from the system itself. It is easy for pol- 
iticians and demagogues to throw the blame of the monetary troubles 
resulting from the faults in the banking and financial laws on those 
who, if they do business at all, have to pursue it under those laws. 
The National Banking Law gives to the banks organized under it the 
exclusive privilege of issuing bank notes to circulate as money. All 
other banks and corporations, firms and individuals are prevented 
from issuing promissory notes to eirculate as money by the prohibitive 
tax imposed on all who use such issues. But the privilege of which 
the National banks thus have a monopoly is not an unlimited one. 
It is surrounded by such conditions and restrictions as to deprive it of 
almost all value. Before a note can be issued an equal amount in 
United States bonds, at their par value, must be deposited. When 
these bonds brought a rate of interest nearly if not quite equal to the 
current rate received for bank loans, there was profit to the banks in 
issuing notes. But the realized rate on United States bonds is now 
hardly equal to one-third of the average current rate on bank loans, 
and the banks cannot comply with the bond deposit condition with- 
out the risk of incurring loss. Instead of a privilege the right to is- 
sue circulation is a burden, more especially as it is made the pretext 
for decrying the banks because they find it impossible to furnish at 
all times the amount of notes required. It is mockery when a cur- 
rency famine is imminent to call upon the banks to avert it by note 
issues. They cannot issue notes without United States bonds, and 
the bonds are not to be had promptly, if at all. Nor are the banks 
responsible for the inability of the money market to meet extraordi- 
nary demands. There would seldom, if ever, be any lack of money 
to meet business demands were it not for the laws under which the 
revenues of the country are collected and the public moneys held. 
The independent Treasury system gathers in the revenues in excess of 
expenditures and segregates large sums of money from the general 
supply available for business wants. The money gathered by the 
Treasury represents bank reserves, and causes a fourfold contraction 
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of loans. The banks cannot issue their notes to supply the deficiency, 
because they cannot obtain bonds. They are also restricted in their 
attempts to obtain deposits of public funds by the same difficulty of 
obtaining bonds. It is an interesting spectacle, a banking system so 
restricted and guarded lest it defraud those who take its notes, or the 
Government depositing money with it, that it can neither issue notes 
nor accept deposits. It is a curious inconsistency in the law which 
allows the banks to receive deposits from individuals without giving 
security, while Government funds cannot be received without putting 
up United States bonds. The National banks have really no more 
power to relieve the situation by the issue of circulation than the State 
and private banks. The banks of the reserve cities can, however, 
borrow gold from abroad to relieve the situation if the high rates do 
not of themselves attract the gold to this market. If they have to 
put up bonds to secure Government funds or to issue notes, the banks 
might better use the bonds to borrow gold from abroad. They would 
not be confined to United States securities in making such a loan, but 
could use any good collateral. The transactions could be completed 
without the expense and delays attendant on issuing currency or bor- 
rowing public moneys. In fact, it is rather surprising that the asso- 
ciated banks of New York have not long since turned from their un- 
satisfactory dealings with the Treasury and used the power they pos- 
sess to relieve the money market by calling in gold from abroad. It 
is certainly in the power of the banks to help themselves in this way. 





—E——— 
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THE CAUSE OF THE MONETARY STRAIN in New York is the increase 
in customs receipts and the failure of the legislation reducing the in- 
ternal revenue taxation to be attended with the results that were ex- 
pected. The customs receipts for the year have increased over those 
for a corresponding period in 1901 by twenty-one millions, and the 
internal revenue receipts, which by the repeal of the war taxes were 
expected to show a reduction of $75,000,000, have shown a reduction 
of some $30,000,000 only. 

In a country of growing business and of large undeveloped re- 
sources, in prosperous times it is impossible to foretell what may be the 
result of reductions in taxation short of entire repeal; and yet those 
whose duty it is to make up the estimates on which taxation is based, 
being like other men no prophets, can only endeavor to judge of the 
future by the already gathered statistics of the past. There seems to 
be no better exemplification of the foolishness of wisdom than the cal- 
culations and estimates as to the effect of changes in the internal rev- 
enue taxation. The New York money market is more affected than 
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any other because it is estimated that more than three-fifths of the 
revenues of the Government are paid in-New York city, and proba- 
bly this does not cover the total draft on the New York banks and 
financial institutions. This represents payments directly made in 
New York city, and payments in other places comprising the other 
two-fifths of the Government revenues are frequently made in a form 
that ultimately is a draft on some New York correspondent. New 
York is the great financial heart to which the circulation flows, and 
it feels first the undue absorption of money into the Treasury surplus. 
But the whole system trembles when the vital center is weakened, 
and it therefore is useless to lay much stress on where the revenues 
are paid, as money segregated by payment of revenue at any point 
results in effects which reach to every part of the monetary system. 

The increased importations of foreign goods are the natural conse- 
quence of the prosperity of the country. When good times prevail 
increased income leads to increased expenditure, and foreign markets 
are ransacked to stimulate the desire to purchase. There is also no 
doubt that this condition is taken advantage of by the foreign manu- 
facturer, and that the natural impulse to buy is stimulated by the de- 
sire to secure a footing in the American market. 

Perhaps the influence of the Treasury surplus, deplored as so de- 
pressing to business, may have its advantages in preventing too rapid 
expenditure of the profits of prosperous times. If there was no check 
whatever on the money market, if money was always plentiful and 
credit continually expanding, confidence might become too unbounded 
and the country become exposed to serious disaster. But with the 
operations of the Treasury producing artificial hard times at short in- 
tervals, the business men of the country become circumspect and cau- 
tious and not likely to be dazzled by the short periods during which 
low rates for money prevail. No situation is so bad but that some 
advantage may be extracted from it, and doubtless a plausible argu- 
ment could be made as to the advantages of the locking up of money 
under the workings of the independent Treasury law. The circum- 
spection and caution in which our financiers and business men are 
trained by our system will be invaluable in the contest for interna- 
tional monetary supremacy. The probability is that with the grow- 
ing antipathy of Congress to new financial legislation the prejudices 
in favor of the various parts of the monetary system will prevent any 
of them from being abolished. 

BAGEHOT in ‘‘ Lombard Street” insisted that the dependence of 
the joint-stock and private banks of the United Kingdom on the Bank 
of England for their cash reserves was a great misfortune, and led to 
a thoroughly defective system of banking, though one with which— 
thanks to the identification of the Bank of England with the State— 
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the whole commerce of the country is now so bound up that it is im- 
possible to alter it. Put banks of this country for the joint-stock and 
private banks of the United Kingdom, and independent Treasury for 
Bank of England, and there isa very fair parallel in the United States 
of the thoroughly defective system of banking of which BAGEHOT 
complained. It is even worse here, for while the reserves held by the 
Bank of England may be inadequate, they are available, while the 
reserves of which the independent Treasury deprives the National 
and other banks cannot be obtained at will. But the main point is 
that so superior an observer as BAGEHOT despaired of any improve- 
ment, and it is evident that the same causes—custom, habit and long 
precedent—are in force here with the addition of great popular and 
political prejudice against banks and legislation supposed to be favor- 
able to them. There is something extremely absurd in this prejudice 
which insists that provisions of law really for the greater protection 
of the public are in some way a favor to corporations to whom the 
same public entrusts its money. 

These unfortunate banking conditions exist and cannot apparently 
be cured by legislation. It rests with the banks themselves to devise 
means to obviate the difficulties engendered by such a state of affairs. 
The banks of this country have been accustomed to devise means of 
greater convenience and safety, and if the hopelessness of relying on 
political and legislative assistance is once admitted, they may take 
steps to help themselves under the provisions of law as they now stand. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF ABUNDANT CROPS for the year 1902, for 
which prices are expected to be good, has a great influence in maintain- 
ing confidence. The United States depends more upon its agricultural 
productions than upon its manufactures for its continued prosperity, 
though both form the foundation upon which that prosperity rests. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the reports of the crops 
have been somewhat favorably exaggerated. The year has been a 
peculiar one agriculturally. The weather has not been extremely 
warm nor extremely cold. There has been in some parts an exces- 
sive rainfall and in others excessive droughts. When the season is 
at an end and the crops actually stored, the real damage which has 
been sustained from the peculiar conditions of the season will be 
known. The year undoubtedly started out with an increased acre- 
age under cultivation. If all this had come through under average 
favorable conditions of cultivation, growth and harvest, probably no 
year in the past history of the country would have shown so great re- 
sults. But in almost every section there have been drawbacks of one 
kind or another, and it seems impossible that the optimistic reports as 
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to the harvests now prevalent should be altogether true, however 
much it is hoped that they are. To strengthen this surmise there is 
the general fear that the country depends on these harvests to enable 
it to continue its career of prosperity. Foreign critics of conditions 
here have been speculating on the danger to the continuance of pros- 
perity from the great extension of the financial operations of the trusts 
and combinations. They have been disappointed in their pessimistic 
predictions and comfort themselves with the assertion that the pre- 
dictions were all right, but that the unexpected crops of this country 
and the relation of these crops to those of other parts of the world 
have postponed the expected calamity. It seems as if they might 
have recollected that the United States generally has crops in the 
fall, some part of which can be sold abroad for fair prices, and that 
prophecies of evil might have been qualified in advance as easily as 
excused after the event. 

But we do not believe that the financial people who are at the head 
of the business interests of this country altogether forgot the effect 
that abundant crops or the reports of them have on business opera- 
tions. Itis in wide views of the business situation that the leaders 
of monetary affairs in the United States excel. They well understand 
also that the reports of things through the regular accepted channels 
will have all the effect of reality. No onecanin so vast a country as 
the United States know the actual condition of the crops. These re- 
ports are collected from local agents who are not infallible judges 
even in their own districts, and whose judgments may take a wide 
latitude even without any conscious dishonesty. 

The feeling that the prosperity of the country is this year more or 
less dependent on the success of the crops has no doubt had a strong 
influence in encouraging optimistic reports. It is probable that the re- 
turns from agricultural products will this year be fair. But it is prob- 
able that there will be very large quantities of damaged products that 
will seriously trench on the optimistic expectations of many. These 
damaged products are not, however, a total loss, and the best use of 
them at home may in the long run be more profitable to the country 
than if too large a quantity had been fit for immediate export. It is 
to be hoped that the system of controlling all sources of public infor- 
mation in the interests of particular kinds of business may come to an 
end. The desire to influence the public mind by reports supposed to 
be reliable, but which are really more or less censored, to say the 
least, will end in incredulity as to any statistics whatever. Moreover, 
the fact will sooner or later put an end to the semblance of fact and some- 
times with very serious results to those who have placed reliance on the 
latter. Besides, the crops, whilean important factor, are not the only fac- 
tor upon which prosperity depends, as our foreign critics seem to think. 























BORROWING GOLD TO RELIEVE THE MONETARY 
STRINGENCY. 





The amount of gold coin and bullion in the United States available as 
money continues to increase steadily. On September 1 the amount reported 
by statistics furnished by the United States Treasury was $1,203,511,751. Of 
this $571,302,633 was in the Treasury and the balance, $632,209,118, was 
estimated to be in the banks and in the hands of the people. Of this latter 
sum $323,118,823 was held on July 16, 1902, by the National banks. Of the 
sui in the Treasury $306,644,939 was in circulation as gold certificates, leav- 
ing net gold in the Treasury amounting to $264,657,694. It is said that the 
amount of gold held by the Treasury exceeds the largest sum held in any 
other one place. The Bank of France holds the next largest amount, viz., 
about $514,000,000. The paper outstanding against the gold in the United 
States Treasury bears a larger proportion than that outstanding against the 
gold of the Bank of France. Owing to the demand for money in the central 
money markets there is a probability that additional gold will be imported. 
Such importations afford the only possible relief from monetary stringency. 
In the past, whenever the Government could conveniently do so, it has pur- 
chased bonds or advanced interest or made deposits of public funds with the 
banks. The condition of the public debt and the bond market has for some 
time tended to make it very difficult for the Secretary to purchase bonds, 
and advances of interest do not amount to much. The same causes that 
restrict bond purchases also make it difficult for the banks to procure bonds 
to use as security either for circulation or to obtain the deposit of public 
moneys. The methods heretofore adopted by the Treasury for the relief of 
the money market will be more and more difficult of application as the pro- 
portion of the debt of the United States to the wealth of the country grows 
smaller. The only radical cure for these periodical accumulations of surplus 
revenue that so inopportunely deplete the reserves at the money centres, is in 
reduction of revenue, or some provision for depositing the money in the banks 
instead of the Treasury itself. These changes will require legislation, and the 
time necessary to obtain such legislation, who can tell ? 

If, however, Congress does not take steps to obviate the inconveniences 
attendant on the collection of the present revenue and will not reduce the 
revenue, it will be necessary for the banks to invent some way of relief to the 
money market which can be applied without the help of the Treasury or of 
Congress. Already gold is coming from foreign countries to fill the gap 
caused by the payment of revenue. High rates naturally attract money from 
all parts of the world where the rates are less. The gold now being imported 
comes from Australia. It is deposited in the Sub-Treasury at San Francisco, 
and drafts on the Sub-Treasury in New York are received for it. Of course, 
if the pressure of the money market contiaues and relief is not afforded by the 
issue of bank notes or by any of the means heretofore adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, direct importations from Europe may follow. Consider- 
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ing the fact that the bonded debt of the United States, held as it is, and in 
large part already in use as security for National bank circulation and for 
deposits of public money, it is probably more the inability of the Secretary to 
afford relief rather than his unwillingness as a matter of policy, that has 
caused Mr. Shaw to make his appeal to the banks to take out additional cir- 
culation. If there are no bonds for sale, the money market cannot be relieved 
by bond purchases, and if the banks cannot put up bonds for security the 
Secretary cannot deposit public moneys. 

It is of course possible that the stringency of the money market may reduce 
the price of bonds and increase the amounts obtainable so that the Secretary 
can make purchases, and the banks secure them to deposit for circulation or 
public money. But a pressure to effect this result must be very severe and 
of such a character as seriously to interfere with business, if not actually 
causing a financial crisis. In the future, unless there are new issues of bonds, 
it may be expected that the use of United States bonds to relieve the money 
market will become more and more precarious as a reliance. The only new 
bonds now likely to be issued, and these not in the very near future, are the 
bonds for the construction of the interoceanic canal. Even if these are issued, 
they will afford only temporary relief. The debt of the United States bears 
such a small proportion to the wealth and business of the country that to 
depend on it entirely for regulating the fluctuations of the money market 
ought to be recognized by this time as extremely unwise. The theory on 
which the finances of the United States have been conducted since the adop- 
tion of the independent Treasury system, is to avoid as far as possible all 
dependence on the banks. There can be no consistent State help for the 
banks, unless the latter are regarded as part of the machinery of Government 
monetary operations. This being assumed to be true, the banks, on the other 
hand, should recognize the situation and perceive that it is necessary for them 
to adopt some method which will, without having to appeal to the Treasury, 
enable them to control the unfavorable situations which arise from the fluc- 
tuations in the collection and expenditure of the public revenues. It may 
be said that the banks of the money centres, the depositories of the surplus 
of the whole country, while they are undoubtedly most directly exposed to 
inconvenience and danger from the inequalities of the flow of money into and 
out of the Treasury, often have opportunities of making a profit from these 
extreme situations. Some of these banks are perhaps so powerful that they 
do not care. By the use of the cleariug-house associations they can save 
themselves and their weaker associates from the worst consequences. But 
the worst of it is the weaker banks throughout the country and the business 
community have to pay the price. 

If the power of association, exercised hitherto only when absolute destruc 
tion seems to impend, were used to ward off the conditions that threaten this 
destruction, it is probable that in the long run all the banks would enjoy 
greater prosperity. The profits now made cannot equal the profits which would 
come were business prosperity made more secure, by provisions effectively 
preventing the extremes of the market. Every crisis seems to be followed by 
a period of inaction, during which reserves pile up and are unusable. The 
losses during these periods must exceed the short gains of the high-rate periods. 

As has been suggested it seems to be in the power of the associated banks 
of the money centres, with their great resources and credit, even if they can- 
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not issue circulation or obtain public moneys, to borrow the gold necessary to 
supply the deficiency, and issue gold certificates to the public. The Treasury 
could thus be used to supply an unexceptionable circulation. These banks 
have no difficulty in borrowing abroad for other purposes. As security for 
such loans, they would be able to offer a much wider line of collaterals than 
the Government bonds, which are required when loans are sought of the 
Treasury. It does of course seem a little incongruous, that with the vaults 
of the Treasury overflowing with the needed money, that the banks and busi- 
ness men are obliged to appeal from the natural home market to the money 
markets of the world. To compare great things with small, they would only 
be doing what any borrower daily finds it necessary todo. He is obliged to 
find a lender who will accept his collateral. Congress has made the Treasury 
the great reservoir into which the money of the country flows, and has pro- 
vided no efficient way in which this ebb and flow can be guided so as to cor- 
respond with the demands for money for the business of the country. But 
the banks have the money markets of the world open tothem. To be specific. 
If, for instance, twenty or forty millions would supply the demands of the 
New York money market, what is to prevent borrowing this in Europe, 
depositing it in the Treasury and taking gold certificates for it? Of course 
other paper redeemable in gold could be taken when smaller denominations 
are required. The Treasury expenditures will within a reasonable time let 
out the money, and when the stress of crop movement subsides, the reserves. 
will again accumulate at the money centres and enable the loans from abroad 
to be returned. The cost of the transportation of gold back and forth will 
be cheaper for the banks than the premiums and high rates of interest paid, 
if they try to obtain bonds to issue circulation or to secure public moneys. 

It is remarkable that this plan has not already been attempted. No doubt 
the diversion of the large amount of gold temporarily required would make it 
necessary to offer unusual inducements, but after the expedient had once 
been successfully tried, each succeeding resort to it would be easier. At any 
rate, if the banks once demonstrated that they could render themselves inde- 
pendent of Treasury operations, it would probably follow that Congress would 
be willing to alter the laws which now make those operations at times detri- 
mental to the business of the country. 








FOREIGN ANTI-BANK SENTIMENT.—The recent Bankers’ Congress at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, says the Berlin correspondent of the ‘‘ London Times,” 
is the outcome of the determination of the bankers to combine in opposition 
tothe Agrarians, Social Democrats and Anti-Semites. 

The banking world has been denounced as responsible for all the econo- 
mice evils suffered by the landed and lower middle classes and the peasant 
farmers. Even the Government has capitulated to the clamor of unintelli- 
gent public opinion, and it is acknowledged that recent legislation affecting 
bankers has been framed in a fashion hampering business, and seriously ip- 
terfering with the operations of the whole system of commercial credit. 

The correspondent says the opponents of capital in Germany are organized 
into political parties, and the bankers, hitherto not united, are now deter- 
mined to combine. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The near approach of the date on which will be held the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association makes the present 
time a fitting one for considering in the way of reminiscence the purposes and 
accomplishments of the organization during the first quarter century of its 
existence. Has the association fulfilled the hopes and expectations of its 
founders? Inasmuch as the organization was in a very large degree an ex- 
periment, and that those who brought it into existence had very far from 
clear ideas as to what should be, or could be, accomplished, it may be pre- 
faced generally that the benefits to the banking community which can be as- 
cribed to the work of the American Bankers’ Association have been greater 
than might have been anticipated. These benefits have also been of a wider 
and different character than those which the founders of the organization 
had in view, if their views can be rightly gathered from the records now re- 
maining of the first meetings. 

The system of independent isolated banks of moderate capital as opposed 
to branch banking by great corporations encouraged by State or Federal leg- 
islation, had grown up under the shadow of the political institutions of the 
country. It was the survival of the fittest. A great National bank had been 
tried twice, and in each case had failed to meet popular approval. Special 
charters, both by the Federal and State Governments, had been tried and 
found wanting. Banking under general laws, or free banking, prevailed. 
When Secretary Chase recommended a new National system of banking he 
copied, under Federal jurisdiction, the free banking already acceptable in the 
experience of most of the States. This free banking produced the independ- 
ent isolated banks that conducted the banking business of the country prior 
to 1875. The free State banks, however, were under the laws of the several 
States and there was no common tie among them. 

The feeling of necessity for some form of mutual support which led to the 
formation of the American Bankers’ Association has been often ascribed to 
the disastrous panic of 1873. It is probable that this panic only hastened 
what would have come about in any event. There were two causes at work 
tending to stronger association among the banks. One was the growth of 
inter-State commerce, requiring regular correspondence between banks of 
different localities. Before the development of the West and of railroads and 
telegraphs this inter-State commerce was small, and banking operations were 
carried on without much regular correspondence between the banks in differ- 
ent localities. The relations of central and outside corresponding banks as 
we know them to-day were unusual. But with the growth of trade and the 
movements of crops and merchandise over vast territories, these relations 
have necessarily grown up. Another cause of the wish to strengthen asso- 
ciation was the provision of the National Banking Law requiring the coun- 
try or outside banks to keep large balances with the banks at the money cen- 
tres. If there had been no law fostering this practice it might indeed event- 
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ually have grown up, but the reserve law of the National Currency Act has- 
tened its growth. In 1873, the year of the panic, the banks of the money 
centres held the balances of their country correspondents. The system was, 
however, comparatively new ; the business was conducted by correspondence. 
The bankers knew each other more by letter than they did personally. The 
panic of 1873 caused the sudden and merciless withdrawal of balances from 
the centres. The bankers of those centres had it revealed to them that much 
of this pressure might have been obviated had there been more of the confi- 
dence which grows out of personal acquaintance. The immediate idea of the 
association appears to have originated with Mr. James T. Howenstein, who 
was at that time Cashier of the Valley National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Howenstein was one of the talented young men who were added to the offi- 
cial staff of Hon. Hugh McCulloch when he became the first Comptroller of 
the Currency. He was instrumental in devising the original forms of reports 
made by the National banks to the Comptroller of the Currency, and which 
form the basis of the blanks now used. He was chief of the Division of Re- 
ports in the Comptroller’s office for some time, and afterwards promoted to 
the position of examiner. When bank examiner he inaugurated the St. Louis 
Clearing-House Association. He was subsequently made Receiver of the Na- 
tional Bank of the State of Missouri, the bank which furnished the funds to 
James B. Eads when engaged in the construction of the jetties at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River. When the Valley National Bank was organized Mr. 
Howenstein was offered the position of Cashier. He was struck with the lack 
of personal acquaintance among bankers who were well acquainted with each 
other’s signatures, and by correspondence secured the call for the first con- 
vention at Saratoga in 1875, where the American Bankers’ Association came 
into being. While the bankers wanted to encourage the principle of associa- 
tion in some form, they were apparently worried by the fear that some busi- 
ness affiliation might be the object of the meeting. It must be remembered 
that in 1875 conventions of members of the same business guild for purposes 
of mutual acquaintance and for advancing common interests were compara- 
tively new affairs. But among banks clearing-house associations for immedi- 
ate business benefit were well understood. 

The first convention in 1875, like all subsequent conventions, was attended 
by delegates from a small fraction only of the banks of the country, although 
the States and Territories were almost all represented. The call was neces- 
sarily vague, as to the definite purpose of the convention, and although there 
was nothimg in it to support such a belief, yet then and for years after an 
impression prevailed that the association was intended for National banks 
only. When the convention met and had been called to order by a tempo- 
rary chairman, a committee of nine on the permanent organization of the 
convention was appointed. This committee selected a president, secretary and 
treasurer. A number of resolutions were then introduced which related to 
certain grievances complained of in every convention since—taxation, over- 
speculation and crises, usury laws, etc. Naturally, something had to be done 
with these resolutions. Mr. Van Slyke, of Madison, Wis., moved that a com- 
mittee of nine be appointed to take steps to form a Bankers’ National Asso- 
tion. This motion was adopted, and this committee formed the executive 
council. Mr. J. D. Hayes, of Detroit, was the first to style it an executive 
council and to sketch out its powers as the representative of the association. 
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It is not intended to follow the history of the organization further than to 
say that the plans only vaguely sketched at this first gathering will be found 
to be very perfectly embodied in the constitution of the association. The 
purpose then of the association was to encourage mutual personal acquaint- 
ance among bankers, to organize and have at the head of the association 
an executive council to which all grievances and questions of interest affect- 
ing bankers generally could be referred, so that this council as the head of 
the banking fraternity could act in mitigation of the grievances and in proper 
settlement of the questions. The association was no organization for imme- 
diate results in the nature of business profits. No man whoattended the first 
convention had any idea that in contributing dues he was making an invest- 
ment which would pay quarterly dividends. They all appear to have had 
large views of the great benefits which would be conferred on bankers as a 
guild by having a tangible head, even if it did cost something. 

It is interesting, before entering into a consideration of the specific lines 
of work undertaken, and whether they have been successfully carried out, to 
see what has been the general effect of the organization, in its design of encour- 
aging acquaintance among bankers, and in building up a spirit of guild among 
them. There is no doubt that during the twenty-eight years that have elapsed, 
including 1875, that the bankers of the country have learned more of each 
other personally through the conventions of the association than they would 
otherwise have done. The association has done this not altogether through 
its own organization, but through the encouragement the success of its con- 
ventions has imparted to the formation of State bankers’ associations. The 
enjoyable sociable character of the conventions of the larger association has 
led bankers to form similar organizations of a more local character—State 
associations and bankers’ clubs. It is of course impossible to measure the 
effect which personal acquaintance has on actual business, but it is fair to 
surmise that the knowledge of each other’s personal characteristics will do 
something toward removing the distrust which often brings about banking 
crises, and which is often founded on a pernicious sort of gossip which isola- 
tion encourages among bankers. 

The other specific aims of the association, during the period of its exist- 
ence, have been the reduction of taxation, the maintenance of sound money, 
the repeal of adverse legislation, the protection of its members against crim- 
inals, the education of the popular mind as to the true function of banks, and 
thus to remove prejudices which have tended to bring about unjust laws 
regarding banking, and the education of those who find employment in the 
banking business. In all these lines the association has made the effects of 
its labors apparent. In some of these lines the effects are so plain that they 
are apparent to everyone. The manifest improvement of public opinion in 
its attitude toward banks can in very large measure be ascribed to the efforts 
of the association. Success has also attended its efforts in suppressing and 
deterring the bank forger and burglar. The direct educational schemes of 
the association, which are a late development, have also achieved a fair 
measure of success, and doubtless will accomplish even greater results in the 
future. 

The attitude of the association in regard to taxation and the money 
question has contributed and will contribute to their eventual and satisfactory 
solution. It must be remembered, however, that the questions dealt with 
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are large and far-reaching, and that their settlement is not the work of any 
one business guild, so that many of the efforts of the association have been 
in alliance with those of other interests and it is of course impossible to decide 
just what share of the result is due to each of the interests involved. Another 
thing to be considered is that the association, although perhaps including 
among its members the banks of the country having the greatest capital and 
the most influence, does not include all the banks by any means. It is a fact 
to be regretted that valuable as the services of the association are recognized 
to be, and much as they have ameliorated conditions under which all bank- 
ing is carried on, and alert as the association is to prevent and cure all situa- 
tions adverse to the banking interests, there are a large number of banks and 
bankers in the country—not those of greatest capital or influence, but num- 
erous—who are willing to partake of the benefits which have to be gradually 
obtained for the banking business, without contributing one cent to the 
resources and expenses of the association. Bankers are not usually willing to 
lie under obligations; asa class they expect to get something for their services 
but generally refuse to accept services without paying for them. It seems 
probable that the ten thousand or more institutions doing a banking business 
cannot have reflected on the advantage to the guild of banking, in keeping 
up and making more and more strong an organization which protects and 
advances those general interests which cannot be attended to by single institu- 
tions. It isa part of the business of the American Bankers’ Association to 
attend to matters that, although of great importance, would without the 
association be nobody’s business. 

The work of the association is on large lines and may not at once appeal 
to those whose only idea of profit is in immediate monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments; but even the most narrow money-maker should be able to understand 
that fine weather is a valuable asset, and that it is in the maintenance of 
good weather for banking the association is exercising such powers and 
resources as it possesses. 

It may be said that the past work of the American Bankers’ Association is 
a credit to those who conceived the organization and to their successors. 
Its future success depends on its maintaining the same lines and ideals but 
with efforts toward increasing its resources and revenues by calling a larger 
number of bankers to its support. The support it has received shows that 
the strong and influential bankers know the value of the organization and 
will not let it lapse. The criticisms of the association which are the oftenest 
heard relate more to matters of detail than to those of the general manage- 
ment and policy. 

The conventions held annually are the conspicuous public functions of 
the organization. They amount toa reporting of the work done, and an 
appeal to the constituency as to the plans marked out for the future. The 
day or two occupied in convention bears but a very small proportion to the 
rest of the year when the executive council and the officers are directing the 
routine work. Yet while the general work is seldom or never made the sub- 
ject of criticism, the convention often comes in for criticisms, which even if 
they were all just can only refer to temporary management, easily changed. 
As the association grows larger the honor of being selected to direct the work 
is commensurately important. In conclusion it must be evident to any one 
who takes the trouble to inspect the printed proceedings of the conventions, 
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that if the association had done nothing more than encourage the literary 
features of its work, in this alone it has merited the cost of maintenance. On 
all banking and financial questions which have arisen during the last quarter 
of a century there will be found a valuable record, and thorough elucidation 
of most of the financial subjects uppermost in the public mind. The discus- 
sion of the silver question alone as it was continued from convention to con- 
vention shows that almost every phase of this question was debated. That 
although the majority were generally strong supporters of the views which 
finally prevailed, yet these views were tested by very ingenious and able 
opponents. The enlightenment which has prevailed on monetary questions 
is no doubt very largely due to the calm and searching discussion carried on 
in the conventions of the American Bankers’ Association. A quarter of a 
century is not a long life for such an organization. It is yet in its infancy, 
and its growth thus far indicates what may be expected in the future. 








RELIEF FOR THE MONEY MARKET.—On September 29 call money in New 
York went up to thirty-five per cent., and in view of the very large demand 
for money the Secretary of the Treasury announced that he would no longer 
require the National banks to hold a reserve against United States deposits, 
thus releasing about $30,000,000 for loaning purposes. The Secretary also in- 
dicated his willingness to accept the substitution of other securities in place 
of United States bonds held to secure public deposits, provided the banks de- 
sired to use the bonds as the basis for increased circulation. It has been es- 
timated that this would render possible the issue of about $25,000,000 addi- 
tional National bank notes. 

Both these actions can be regarded only as a very liberal interpretation 
of the law, to say the least, but no doubt justifiable as being in the public 
interest. The law requires that the deposits of public moneys in National 
banks shall be secured ‘* by the deposit of United States bonds and other- 
wise,’ not ov otherwise; and the requirement as to reserve states specifically 
‘*twenty-five per cent. [or fifteen, as the case may be] of the aggregate amount 
of its deposits.”’ 

No doubt the spirit of the law merely requires that the Government be 
satisfactorily secured, and no one can doubt that all public deposits will be 
absolutely safe with this moditication of the absurdly stringent regulations 
prescribed by the letter of the statute. 

Secretary Shaw has found it necessary to apply common-sense principles 
to the administration of his department, just as was done in 1893 when many 
of the State banks issued notes without being subjected to the ten per cent. 
penalty. 

It has always been apparent that so long as the Treasury is practically the 
only source of relief in times of money stringency, the Secretary should be 
clothed with larger discretionary powers than he now possesses. But the 
difficulties met with in the past few weeks further emphasize the wisdom of 
cutting the Treasury and the money market loose from one another as soon 
as possible. 

Our banking system has outgrown the conditions under which it was 
born, and this fact must be faced sooner or later. 














FACILITATING THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSFER 
OF GOLD. 





Gold as a product and commodity comes to market and is sold like any- 
thing else. Being used chiefly for monetary purposes, it is not to the jewelers 
and artistic workers of the metal that the producers offer their supplies, but 
to the bankers. London as the great money market of the world fixes the 
price, because by law the Bank of England is obliged to take all standard 
gold offered at 77s. 9d. per standard ounce, and it is by the ounce that it is 
sold and not by the denominations in coins of any nation. But the demand 
for gold and the supply influence the price, and frequently private dealers 
offer more than the Bank of England price. 

The intimacy of international commerce is increasing, and the transfers of 
gold from one country to another to strengthen the reserves of banks and 
banking systems are made at considerable expense. This expense is the profit 
of those who make the transfers. 

The British Mint coins gold for private parties at a slightly better figure 
than is paid by the Bank of England, but the party depositing the gold has 
to wait until the coin is ready, so that most owners of bullion prefer to deal 
with the Bank from which the proceeds, either in coin or credit, or in the 
Bank’s notes, can be obtained as soon as the value of the bullion has been 
ascertained by assay. 

Under the coinage laws of the United States the Mint pays, immediately 
after the assay, the full amount in coin to the depositor of gold bullion from 
the accumulated coin Kept on hand. 

The growth of international commerce and the gradual welding together 
of nations by quick ocean transportation and telegraphic communication seem 
to indicate that the time is approaching when all the differences in the treat- 
ment of gold bullion designed to be used as money should be done away with, 
and a common understanding reached by which the gold reserve of the world, 
now hoarded by the various State banks and public treasuries, may be freely 
drawn from points having a surplus to those requiring to strengthen their 
reserves. 

At present the financial powers of the world are divided on national lines 
and seem in their dealings with each other to be more or less influenced by 
national prejudices and ancient antipathies. The financiers and economists 
of each nation have not yet got over the view that trade between nations is a 
modified war, in which the prosperity of one may be enhanced by the mone- 
tary humiliation of other nations. In these financial contests much capital 
and energy are wasted. 

It is no doubt premature to expect that the time will soon arrive when 
international balances of trade may be economically settled through an inter- 
national clearing-house, but it is nevertheless true that these transfers of gold 
from one nation to another back and forth across the ocean are as wasteful as 
was formerly the settlement of balances in domestic trade by the transfer of 
cash from one bank to another. 
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The United States, with the crude monetary system now sanctioned, is 
not in condition to take the lead in bringing about a better and cheaper sys- 
tem, although the wealth and credit of the country might otherwise entitle 
her todoso. It may be doubted whether governmental action will be able 
to bring about the result indicated. An international clearing-house proba- 
bly will be realized only when the great banks and financial institutions of 
the world perceive that they can increase the profit and convenience of their 
business by doing just what local banks have already done. 

There are many difficulties in the way, apart from national feeling, arising 
from the great differences in the monetary systems and financial customs of 
the greater commercial nations. But notwithstanding all these obstacles, the 
time will probably arrive when there will be a common place of deposit of 
gold bullion, on which certificates having full credit among all banks will be 
issued and used for the settlement of balances between nations, whether these 
balances are the result of actual trade or of mere temporary loans from one 
money market to another. It would facilitate this consummation were all 
gold coinages of the same fineness. The standard gold purchased by the Bank 
of England at £3, 17s. 9d. per ounce is eleven-twelfths fine, and the gold sov- 
ereign is also eleven-twelfths fine. American gold coin is only nine-tenths 
fine. ‘The ounce of standard British gold will coin into £3, 17s. 104d. The 
Bank of England makes a profit of 14d. on every ounce of gold it buys. This 
is supposed to more than cover the cost of assaying and of interest while the 
Bank waits for the Mint to transform the bullion into coin. An ounce of 
American standard gold bullion will coin into a fraction more than $18.60. 
The ounce of British standard gold is equal to $18.94. The British ounce of 
standard gold contains eight grains more of pure metal than the standard 
gold ounce of the United States. When American coin is sent abroad it is of 
course accepted for the pure gold it contains. If the Bank has plenty of sov- 
ereigns on hand, it sometimes keeps the American coin intact, awaiting a time 
when gold shipments are called for by the United States; otherwise the coin 
is treated as bullion under the standard, is melted, purified, realloyed and 
made into sovereigns. The same thing takes place when sovereigns are sent 
to this country, only the gold being purer, when recoined the process is easier, 
because it is a more simple matter to add alloy than to removeit. Similar 
processes of recoinage when foreign gold coin is received go on at the mints 
of every commercial nation. 

The international movement of gold would be much simplified if all na- 
tions had one standard of gold coin of uniform fineness and weight. Thus 
the sovereign is very nearly equal to the American five-dollar gold piece, and 
the French twenty-five frane piece, but they all have some little difference 
maintained by national pride which makes their absence from the melting- 


pot very often of short duration. The American spirit in regard to this mat- 
ter is that there is no objection to the British, the French and the Germans 
modelling their coins so that in weight and fineness they will conform to the 
American eagle. This would be a recognition of the superior good sense of 
the people of the United States, quite complimentary. The trouble is that 
other nations are as tenacious of their methods as is the United States. So 
the old wasteful handling of gold continues and probably will continue as long 
as the spirit of patriotism is made the pretext for such trifling differences, 
The main argument against change is the dislocation that changes in the 
standard dollar cause in investments and business, but this would not be so 
difficult to answer as it may seem at first sight. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





PRESENTATION OF CHECK—TIME WITHIN WHICH THIS MUST BE DONE. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, June 24, 1902. 
HAGGERTY vs. BALDWIN. 

If the person who receives a check, and the bank on which it is drawn, are in the same 
place, the check, in the absence of special circumstances, must be presented the same 
day, or at least the day after it is received. 

If the person who receives the check, and the bank on which it is drawn, are in different 
places, the check, in the absence of special circumstances, must be forwarded for pre- 
sentment on the day after it is received, at the latest, and the agent to whom it is 
forwarded must present it, in like manner, at the latest on the day after he receives it. 

H received through the mail on Friday the check of B drawn on a bank in a neighboring 
city, and on Saturday deposited it in his bank in such city. Monday morning such 
bank presented the check at the bank on which it was drawn for payment, which was 
refused, though the bank was still open and doing business; and that afternoon the 
bank closed and did not resume business. Held, that presentment was made in due time. 





This case was tried by ajury. At the conclusion of all the testimony the 
counsel for defendant requested the judge to direct a verdict for defendant. 
A like request was made on the part of the plaintiffs. The judge stated he 
thought a verdict ought to be directed in favor of one party or the other. 
Counsel then agreed the judge might take the case under advisement, and, 
after reaching a conclusion, might direct a verdict as if the jury were present. 
A verdict was directed in favor of plaintiffs. 

The defendant then took the case to the supreme court of the State. 

Moorg, J.: The defendant lives in the city of Detroit. The plaintiffs 
live and do business in the township of Springwells, two and one-half miles 
west of the city limits of Detroit, though one of the plaintiffs has a home in 
the city of Detroit, where he spends part of his time; but he claims a resi- 
dence and votes in Springwells, and the business of the firm is done in the 
township of Springwells. The defendant was indebted to the plaintiffs, and 
on September 5, 1900, he sent them, through the mails, a check on the bank 
of A. Ives & Son, bankers doing business in the city of Detroit, for $139.25. 
Mr. Baldwin had done business with this bank for a good many years. He 
had in the bank September 5, $1,623.85. He deposited $100, and gave checks 
that day for $913.85, $1,000 and $139.25. The record discloses the plaintiffs 
received the check during the forenoon of September 7. They were not cus- 
tomers of A. Ives & Son, but did their banking with the Home Savings Bank, 
whose place of business is in the city of Detroit. The check was deposited 
with the last-named bank by one of the members of the firm in the forenoon 
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of September 8, which was Saturday. The banking hours on Saturday are 
from nine A. M. to 12:30 P. M., and from six P. M. to eight P.M. No collec- 
tions are made between six P. M. and eight P.M. The clearing-house meets 
at ten o’clock on Saturday, and checks deposited at ten o’clock or after would 
wait the meeting of the clearing-house on Monday before being presented. 
This check did not go through the clearing-house, and at this time the Ives 
Bank was not a member of the clearing-house. A messenger from the Home 
Savings Bank took this check, with others, and presented it to the paying 
teller of the Ives Bank Monday morning at about a quarter past nine o’clock. 
It was not paid, but was handed back to the messenger with the statement 
by the Cashier that he would arrange it with the Home Savings Bank. The 
Ives Bank at this time was open and doing business. The Home Savings 
Bank again sent the check to the Ives Bank at half-past two o’clock on the 
same afternoon, when the bank was closed, and never again resumed busi- 
ness. On the following day the Cashier of the Home Savings Bank sent the 
check to the office of Mr. Baldwin. The messenger informed Mr. Baldwin the 
check was dishonored, and asked him for another one. Mr. Butler Ives was 
sworn as a witness for Mr. Baldwin, and testified that between September 5 
and the time the failure of the bank Mr. Baldwin saw him and said ‘‘ that he 
had drawn a few checks that would overdraw him a little. There was one 
check, he said, he had sent to Chicago, and it might come in before he could 
get the money in; and he asked me if we would take care of them, and I 
told him we would.”’ On cross-examination he testified: ‘‘Q. Had you not 
for some days prior to the 10th refused to pay checks? A. No, sir; not for 
some days—for a day or two. Q. A day or two before the 10th? A. No, 
sir; we paid checks on Saturday, and some on Monday. * * * Q. Did 
you pay all checks on Saturday? A. We paid all the checks except a few 
clearing-house checks. Q. Well, you did not pay them all on Saturday ? 
A. No, sir; I don’t remember the day I had the conversation with Mr. Bald- 
win with reference to the checks. Court: What was the distinction between 
clearing-house checks and other checks? A. We call clearing-house checks 
the checks that come from the bank. * * * Court: What arrangement 
was made Saturday respecting the checks that came to you through the 
clearing-house? A. There was not any arrangements made. We were try- 
ing to make arrangements by Monday to go through the clearing-house—to 
have them taken care of; but there was so many came in, we could not do it.”’ 

The situation, then, is that plaintiffs received the check through the mails 
on Friday. The following day they sent it by a member of the firm to their 
bank, which caused it to be presented early in the first secular day thereafter, 
when payment was refused, though the bank upon which the check was 
drawn was still open and doing business. 

In Freiberg vs. Cody, 55 Mich. 108, it is said: ‘‘In cases where the parties 
to a check are doing business in the same city where the bank is located, the 
time within which the holder should present the instrument for payment 
seems to be very well settled; but in a case like the present the presentation 
must be made within a reasonable time, taking all the circumstances in con- 
sideration, and when no more time is taken than is fairly required in the usual 
and ordinary course of business, special inconvenience and special circum- 
stances considered, the holder, in case of failure of the bank upon which the 
check is drawn, before presentation should not be held to suffer the loss. 
(Insurance Co. vs. Allen, 11 Mich. 501; Nutting vs. Burked, 48 Mich. 241.’’) 
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In Holmes vs. Roe, 62 Mich. 199, it is said: ‘*‘ The law is well settled that 
if the person who receives the check, and the banker on whom it is drawn, 
are in the same place, the check must, in the absence of special circum- 
stances, be presented the same day, or at least the day after, it is received. 
(Simpson vs. Insurance Co. 44 Cal. 139; Cawein vs. Browinski, 6 Bush, 457; 
Schoolfield vs. Moon, 9 Heisk. 171; Alexander vs. Burchfield, 7 Man. & G. 
(49 E. C. L.] 1061; Boddington vs. Schlencker, 4 Barn. & Adol. 752; Moule 
vs. Brown, 4 Bing. N. C. 268.) 

If, however, the person who receives the check, and the banker on whom 
it is drawn are in different places, in the absence of special circumstances the 
check must be forwarded for presentment on the day after it is received, at 
the latest; and the agent to whom it is forwarded must, in like manner, pre- 
sent it, at the latest, on the day after he receives it. (Hare vs. Henty, 30 
Law J. C. P. 302; Prideaux vs. Criddle, L. R. 4 Q. B. 455; Griffin vs. Kemp, 
46 Ind. 176; Woodruff vs. Plant, 41 Conn. 344; Burkhalter vs. Bank, 42 N. 
Y. 5388; Bond vs. Warden, 1 Colly. 583; Firth vs. Brooks, 4 Law T. [N. 8S. ] 467.) 

Presentment within the time above stated is only necessary to charge the 
drawer when the banker has become insolvent or failed between the time 
when the check was received and the time it should have been presented. 
The rule of diligence does not require the presentment to be made at any 
particular period within the time limited by the law as a reasonable time. 
Consequently the payee or holder of the check does not lose his right to 
recover by the stoppage of the bank within the prescribed period, provided 
the check is presented, though subsequent to the stoppage, within the period. 
(Grant, Banks, 57.’’ See also, Hamilton vs. Lumber Co. 95 Mich. 436; Lloyd 
vs. Osborne, 92 Wis. 93, 5 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.] pp. 1041, 1042, and 
notes. ) 

We think the judge did not err in directing a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiffs. ; 





BANKER’S LIEN—NOTE NOT MATURED. 
Supreme Court of New York, Second Department, June Term, 1902. 


JAMES Z. PEARSALL, AS TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY OF WALTER L. JOHNSON Vs. 
NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN. 

A bank which discounts a note for a depositor has, in the absence of an express agreement 
to that effect, no authority prior to the maturity of the note to apply the amount of his 
deposit to the payment of the note. 

Cousequently where the depositor makes a general assignment for the benefit of creditors 
prior to the maturity of the note, which assignment is invalidated by an adjudication in 
bankruptcy made in proceedings instituted against the depositor after the maturity of 
the note, and a week after the making of the assignment, the trustee in bankruptcy is 
entitled to recover the deposit from the bank, as there was no time after the maturity of 
the note when the title to the deposit was in the depositor. 





In this case the bank had discounted for Walter L. Johnson two promis- 
sory notes made by his wife, to her own order, for his accommodation, and 
indorsed by both him and her. These notes fell due on May 29 and June 16, 
1900, respectively. On May 28, 1900, Mr. Johnson executed a general assign- 
ment. His deposit in bank on that day was $680. «When the first note fell 
due, it went to protest; and thereupon the bank charged it against the 
account of Mr. Johnson, and applied his balance as part payment thereof. 
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JENKS, J.: The bank had no lien upon the deposits of Mr. Johnson for 
the payment of the note before the maturity thereof, for the reason stated in 
Jordan vs. National Shoe and Leather Bank (74 N. Y. 467), that such right 
does not arise from mere possession, but from contract or operation of law, 
and where there is no contract the law does not imply one until after the 
note falls due, remains unpaid and no other rights have intervened. Before 
the note fell due Mr. Johnson had made and delivered the assignment. As 
Mr. Johnson had the right to draw out his balance at any time before the 
note fell due, inasmuch as the bank then had no lien upon it, that right 
passed to the assignee previous to the maturity of the note, so that when the 
bank attempted to enforce the lien it dealt not with its debt to the depositor, 
but with his assignee. (See, too, Coffin vs. McLean, 80 N. Y. 560, 563.) 

In Beckwith vs. Union Bank of New York (9 N. Y. 211) an insolvent firm 
with money on deposit in a bank made a general assignment.. Thereafter, 
but before notice of the assignment to the bank, a bill against the firm held 
by the bank larger than the deposit fell due and was charged up by the bank 
against the account. The court held that the bank had no lien which would 
have prevented the assignors from drawing out their deposit before the 
maturity of the bill, that the right passed to the assignees, and that no notice 
was necessary to perfect that right except that only in default of notice the 
bank might have so dealt by its subsequent acts as to have affected his rights. 
(See, too, Lawrence vs. Congregational Church, 32 App. Div. 489; affd., 164 
N. Y. 115.) 

In Coates vs. First National Bank of Emporia (91 N. Y. 20, 27) it is said 
that the only object of notice is to guard the debtor against dealings with the 
assignor in the belief that he still owned the debt. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—REVENUE STAMP—NOTICE OF EQUITIES. 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, June 17, 1902. 
EBERT, et al. vs. GITT. 

The mere fact that @ note is not stamped as required by U. 8. Int. Rev. Act 1898, when 
delivered to an assignee, the defect being due to the inadvertence of the maker, and not 
being noticed by the assignee at the time of receiving the note, is insufficient to charge 
the assignee with notice of equities between the assignor and maker. 





This was a suit upon a promissory note. One of the defenses interposed 
by the maker was that the note had been issued without any consideration, 
and that as the note had not the requisite amount of revenue stamps attached 
when negotiated to the transferee, he was charged with notice of this fact. 

JONES, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The prayer, to the refusal of 
which exception was taken by the appellant, which presents the only other 
question in the case, asserts the proposition that, if the other facts therein 
set out be found by the court as proven, then, as matter of law, the finding 
of the further fact that the note sued on was not, at the time of its transfer 
to the appellee (plaintiff below), duly stamped, as required by the act of 
Congress of June 13, 1898, in not having upon it adhesive stamps denoting 
the proper amount of tax thereon, as required by said act, is sufficient to 
charge the appellee ‘‘ with notice of the equities attaching” to the note in the 
hands of Alleman, from whom he acquired it, and to disentitle the plaintiff 
below (appellee here) to recover in this action. 
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The error of this proposition is manifest. It isargued that the proposition 
of the prayer is correct, because the plaintiff must have known that the note, 
by reason of the defect of the stamping, was not admissible in evidence, and 
that there was no provision of law to cure this defect. Whether the note was. 
admissible in evidence or not is a question of law, and not of fact. If it was 
not admissible in evidence, the appellee’s knowledge on the subject. was not 
at all material. The question of its admissibility, if appropriately presented, 
would have been determined without reference to the appellee’s knowledge 
in that regard, and without reference to his knowledge of facts which might 
affect his right of recovery upon the note. The note was in evidence, and 
this was the fundamental fact upon which the prayer of the appellant, which 
is being considered, was based. 

If, when the note was offered in evidence, the question of its admissibility 
had then been raised, this question would have been settled, and ought to 
have been so settled if the question was to be raised at all. This court can- 
not now, upon this record, treat the question of the admissibility of the note 
in evidence. Proof of the note established prima facie the right of the 
plaintiff to recover upon it. When the circumstances attending the origin 
of the note and its transfer to the plaintiff (appellee) were made to appear in 
evidence, the burden of proof was put upon him to show that he acquired 
title to the note in the usual course of business, before maturity, for a valuable 
consideration, and bona fide. (Totten vs. Bucy, 57 Md. 452; Williams vs. 
Huntington, 68 Md. 590; McCosker vs. Bauks, 84 Md. 292, 297, and cases there 
cited. ) 

Whether the plaintiff in any case gratifies this burden of proof is a deduce. 
tion from the facts and circumstances in evidence. It is not perceived how 
it can be predicated of any one circumstance, as matter of law, which the 
prayer in question does, that it is sufficient to prove notice of infirmity of 
title by which negotiable paper is held. Especially is it not perceived how 
the particular fact relied upon in the prayer in question to have such effect 
could give notice here to the appellee (plaintiff below) of the circumstances 
attending the origin and the fraud in the transfer of the note here in suit. 
At best it could only be a circumstance to excite suspicion and lead to inquiry, 
and could only be allowed such probative force, as reflecting upon the ques- 
tion of notice, as might attach to it in connection with other evidence. 

In Totten vs. Bucy, supra, it was said: ‘‘ The transferee of the note was 
not bound to show that he had acted vigilantly, or even cautiously, in inquir- 
ing into the origin and history of the instrument, in order to sustain his posi- 
tion as bona fide holder for value. The question is not what are facts the 
knowledge of which will or will not be sufficient to put the party on inquiry? 
But the question is whether the party had knowledge of the infirmity of the 
note at the time of the transfer to him, or, in other words, whether he pro- 
cured the note in good faith, for valuable consideration.” 

This statement of the law was cited and reaffirmed in the case of Williams 
vs. Huntington, swpra, where it was also said, adopting the language of the 
United States Supreme Court: ‘‘ Suspicion of defect of title, or the knowl- 
edge of circumstances which would excite suspicion in the mind of a prudent 
man, or gross negligence on the part of the taker at the time of the transfer, 
will not defeat his title. That result can be produced only by bad faith on 
his part.” And in the case of Cover vs. Myers, 75 Md. 406, a prayer granted 
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by the court below was approved by this court, which affirmed that ‘‘ merely 
suspicious circumstances sufficient to put a prudent man upon inquiry, or 
even gross negligence on the part of the plaintiff at the time of the purchase 
and delivery of said note, are not sufficient of themselves to prevent a recoy- 
ery by the plaintiff, unless the jury find from the evidence that in taking said 
note the plaintiff acted in bad faith.” 

Now, in this case the proof, in the facts admitted, shows that the appellee 
acquired title to the note in suit in the usual course of business, before matu- 
rity, for a valuable consideration, and without any actual notice of any infirm- 
ity in the title of Alleman, the payee, who transferred it to him. It also 
appears from the proof that the omission of the proper amount of stamps 
from the note was not due to any attempted fraud upon the revenue act of 
the United State Government. In the bill filed by the appellant in the equity 
case, which has been referred to, there appears the express averment that, 
‘‘through mistake or inadvertence, and without any intent to defraud the 
Government of the United States, an insufficient amount of stamps were put 
on said note.”’ 

It is further admitted as a fact that at the time of the transfer of the note 
in suit to him the appellee ‘‘ overlooked the fact that the note was insuffi- 
ciently stamped.” 

Tkere was, therefore, proof going to establish every requisite to sustain 
the title of the appellee to the note in controversy. The prayer under con- 
sideration ignored all of this proof, and, in effect, asserted that in spite of it, 
if the note in suit was insufficiently stamped at the time of its transfer to the 
appellee, this single circumstance disentitled him to recover, because he was 
thereby charged ‘‘ with notice of the equities attaching tothe * * * note 
in the hands of Alleman,” the payee. This legal proposition is plainly at 
variance with the law as we have found it to be. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—TRANSFER FOR COLLECTION—RIGHT OF PLEDGEE 
TO COLLECT. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, May 7, 1902. 


HUNT vs. BESSEY. 

The holder of a valid negotiable promissory note, transferred to him by the payee as collat- 
eral security, may transfer it to a third party without consideration, for the purpose of 
collection. 

It is no defense to such an action that the maker has paid the note to the payee while it was 
still in the hands of the pledgee or his transferee, although he promised to procure its 
surrender from the holder. 

The pledgee of a negotiable promissory note may transfer it to a third person for collection, 
notwithstanding the provision of the laws of Maine (Rev. St. c. 91, Secs. 57, 58,) requiring 
pledges to be sold at public auction after notice. 

(Official. ) 





This was an action by the holder of a promissory note against the maker. 
The note on September 22, 1897, came into the possession of the People’s 
National Bank, of Belfast, Me., as collateral security for a note of $600, given 
on that day by A. B. Snow to the bank. The $600-note not being paid, this 
collateral note was transferred by the bank to the plaintiff, without consider- 
ation, for the purpose of collection by suit. | 
The defendant claimed in defense : 
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That he paid the note to the payee, A. B. Snow, taking his receipt for the 
same. 

Snow at the time informed him that the note was in the bank at Belfast, 
and promised to give it to him, but failed to do so, and subsequently 
absconded. 

PEABODY, J.:. In connection with the alleged payment the defendant 
claims that it is available as a defense because the note was not legally trans- 
ferred to the bank, it being held simply in pledge, and consequently it 
remained the property of the pledgor. In support of this contention his 
counsel cites Rev. Sts. c. 91, Sees. 57, 58. 

But it was a negotiable note, and was transferred by delivery. The bank 
was the legal holder, and its rights could not be affected by the payment to 
Snow, who neither claimed to act for the bank, nor to have possession or any 
title to the note; and, so far as the rights of the defendant are concerned, it 
matters not whether the bank held the note as absolute owner or as pledgee. 

When the alleged payment was made, the defendant was informed that 
the note was in the bank, and there was no pretense that it eould be obtained 
without payment to the holder. The defendant saw fit to trust the payee to 
obtain and surrender it. This ground of defense is untenable. 

He claims that the plaintiff has no right of action, as she is not the owner 
of the note, but as it was delivered to the plaintiff to sue for the benefit of 
the real owner, she may do this in her own name. (Baker vs. Stinchfield, 57 
Me. 363; Bank vs. Bagley, 68 Me. 249.) 

Judgment for plaintiff. 





FALSE ENTRIES IN BOOKS OF NATIONAL BANK—PROOF AS TO INTENT. 
District Court of the United States, Western District of Kentucky, April 12, 1902. 
UNITED STATES Vs. GERMAN. 


In a prosecution of an officer or clerk of a National bank for making false entries in the 
books of the bank, if the acts charged are proved, the intent must be inferred therefrom, 
and while such inference or presumption is not conclusive, it throws the burden of proof 
upon the defendant. 


This was a motion for a new trial. The defendant, a clerk in the Third 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., was indicted, under Sec. 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes, for knowingly making many false entries on the books of that bank, 
with intent thereby to injure and defraud it. He was convicted, and his 
counsel moved for a new trial. 

EvAns, District Judge (omitting part of the opinion): Another ground 
upon which the motion for a new trial is urged is that the court erred in 
charging the jury upon the subject of the proof of the intent mentioned in 
that section. After pointing out to the jury that the accused was presumed 
to be innocent until his guilt was established by the evidence to the exclusion 
of a reasonable doubt, the Court, among many other things, charged the jury 
that that principle and presumption should be applied separately to each of 
the thirteen counts in the indictment, and said: 

‘“There are six elements necessary to make up each one of the offenses 
charged, and you should believe that each one of those elements has been 
established by the evidence to the exclusion of a reasonable doubt before you 
would be authorized to convict upon any particular count. I also charge you 
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to consider each count, and the evidence applicable thereto, separately from 
the others.” 

The jury were told that these elements were: 

‘‘ First, that the accused at the time of doing the alleged acts was a clerk 
in the Third National Bank; second, that while acting as such he made on a 
certain book of the bank the entry described in the count which you may be 
considering; third, that such entry meant a certain thing alleged in the count 
as explanatory thereof; fourth, that, when he made it, it was false; fifth, that 
the accused well knew it to be false when he made it; and, sixth, that, know- 
ing it to be false, he made the entry with the intent to which I have referred. 
I repeat, that you must believe, before you can convict upon any one of the 
counts, that each one of these elements necessary to constitute the offense 
charged in the count has been established by the evidence applicable to that 
count to the exélusion of a reasonable doubt. If you do not so believe, you 
should acquit the defendant as to each count as to which you entertain such 
reasonable doubt.” 

The Court then observed that: 

‘‘At this point I may say to you that the burden of proof, speaking gen- 
erally, is upon the United States; but if you shall believe from the evidence 
that the accused was a clerk in the said Third National Bank, that he made 
the entries described in the respective counts of the indictments upon the 
books of the bank, and that he then knew them to be false, then the burden 
is upon him to show the absence of an intent thereby to defraud or deceive 
or injure, to which I bave referred.” 

This outline of one feature of the charge has been given in order to an 
intelligent presentation of the principal objection to the charge, and which 
seems to arise upon the use by the court of the following language: 

‘*The Court further charges you that the rule of law in regard to intent in 
this case is this: The intent to defraud or deceive is to be inferred from 
willfully and knowingly doing that which is wrongful or illegal, and which, 
in its necessary consequences and results, must injure or deceive another. 
The intent may be presumed from the doing of the wrongful or fraudulent or 
illegal act. But this inference or presumption is not necessarily conclusive. 
There may be other evidence which may satisfy the jury that there was no 
such intent, but such inference or presumption throws the burden of proof 
upon the defendant, and the evidence upon him in rebuttal to do away with 
that presumption of guilty intent must be sufficiently strong to satisfy you 
beyond a reasonable doubt that there was no such guilty intent in such trans- 
action. The presumption is that a person intends the natural and probable 
consequences of acts intentionally done, and that an unlawful act implies an 
unlawful intent. The law presumes that every man intends the legitimaie 
consequences of his own acts. Wrongful acts knowingly or intentionally 
committed can neither be justified nor excused on the ground of innocent 
intent. The intent to injure or defraud is presumed when the unlawful act 
which results in loss or injury is proved to have been knowingly committed. 
It is a well-settled rule, which the law applies in both criminal and civil cases, 
that the intent is presumed and inferred from the result of the action.” 

This language was read by the court from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Agnew vs. U. 8. 165 U. 8S. at page 
53. It had been used by the trial judge in charging the jury in that case, and 
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was criticised as unsound by counsel in arguing the writ of error before the 
supreme court; but that court thought it was correct, and so held, in plain 
and explicit language, and affirmed the judgment of conviction. That was a 
ease also arising under Sec. 5209 of the Revised Statutes, against a National 
bank officer, and is exactly in point. No case, therefore, could more perfectly 
be an authority for another than that is for this. In seeking for light as to 
the law of this case, and as to the proper construction to be put upon Sec. 
5209, I naturally looked for decisions by the supreme court upon the section 
referred to. I had done this, also, in the somewhat earlier case of U. 8. vs. 
McKnight (D. C.) 112 Fed. 982, now under submission in the circuit court of 
appeals on a writ of error, and where I had also charged the jury in the same 
way, and where I, of course, laid down the same rule upon the sole, but over- 
whelming, reason that the highest judicial tribunal in the land had approved 
its correctness. The court upon that question was therefore upon safe and 
reliable ground, if any can be found in the trial of criminal cases. Besides, 
the rule thus established is manifestly sound law, and based upon sound 
logic. No credible witness can ever positively and affirmatively testify to the 
exact intent—the mental purpose—of another, and hence there must always 
be an inference from acts; and the jury were told that, if the evidence was 
clear as to acts, they should draw the fair inferences, unless there was evidence 
to rebut those inferences. The Court, in the language used, told the jury that 
if the evidence showed, to the exclusion of a reasonable doubt, that the 
accused, while a clerk of the bank, had willfully and knowingly made an 
intentional false entry on the books of the bank intrusted to him for accurate: 
keeping, then, if there was an innocent reason actuating him in knowingly 
and intentionally doing such an unlawful act, it was for him to show it, as, 
in the absence of such showing, or at least of some explanation by him, the 
jury should draw the logical conclusion that there was an intent to injure or 
defraud the bank. An entry of that sort was otherwise unimaginable. This 
rule is founded on manifest common sense—an element which should not be 
banished from judicial proceedings. The natural presumption would be that 
such unlawful acts, if willfully and knowingly done, could not have an inno- 
cent intent, but still the accused should have a chance; and in this case he 
had the liberty, if so choosing, to prove that his case afforded an exception 
tothe general rule. Indeed, when we read the clear, satisfactory and author- 
itative reasoning upon which the supreme court based its approval of the 
charge of the trial court in the Agnew case, no room is left for doubt as to 
the principle that court meant to establish for the guidance of lower courts, 
and therefore none as to the accuracy of what was charged in this case, when 
the charge given is viewed as a whole, and not in detached sentences. The 
language referred to is found on pages 49, 50, 165 U. S. pages 240, 241, 17 
Sup. Ct. and page 624: 

‘* Undoubtedly, in criminal cases, the burden of establishing guilt rests on 
the prosecution from the beginning to the end of the trial. But when a prima 
Jacie ease has been made out, as conviction follows unless it be rebutted, the 
necessity of adducing evidence then devolves on the accused. The circuit 
court, in this part of the charge, was dealing with the intent to injure and 
defraud the bank, and rightly instructed the jury that, if they found certain 
facts, such intent was necessarily to be inferred therefrom. This was in 
application of the presumption that a person intends the natural and proba- 
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ble consequences of acts intentionally done, and that an unlawful act implies 
an unlawful intent. (1 Greenl. Ev. Sec. 18; 3 Greenl. Ev. Sec. 13, 14; Jones, 
Ev. Sec. 23; Bish. Cr. Proc. Sec. 1100, 1101, and cased cited.) 

The circuit court, however, told the jury that the presumption of the 
intent to injure and defraud, if the facts were found as stated, was not con- 
clusive, but, in substance, that its strength was such that it could only be 
overcome by evidence that created a reasonable doubt of its correctness; in 
other words, that, as the presumption put the intent beyond reasonable 
doubt, it must prevail, unless evidence of at least equivalent weight were 
adduced to the contrary. The question of the particular intent was not 
treated as a question of law, but as a question to be submitted to the jury; 
and, conceding that the statement of the court that the evidence to overcome 
the presumption must be sufficiently strong to satisfy the jury ‘ beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt’ was open to objection for want of accuracy, we are unable to 
perceive that this could have tended to prejudice the defendant, when the 
charge is considered as a whole.” 

This last remark of the supreme court would appear to fit this case per- 
fectly. The testimony against German was clear, positive, and, in this con- 
nection, entirely uncontradicted; and it would seem to be impossible for him 
to have been prejudiced by the charge, taken as a whole, unless we are to 
assume that every utterance of the trial court is prejudicial to an accused 
person which leaves the jury a chance to convict him of a public offense, even 
when the proofis obvious. At all events, the great tribunal which passed its 
judgment upon the Agnew case has held that such a charge to the jury was 
not prejudicial; and this court, even if by any possibility it would doubt the 
accuracy of that judgment, has neither the power nor the disposition to over- 
rule it. The United States was entitled to have this court follow the rule 
established by the supreme court, and it was accordingly done. 

Without going into more detail, it seems to the court that the motion for 
a new trial should be overruled, and it is so ordered, and the sentence of the 
court will now be pronounced upon the accused. 





DELIVERY OF CHECK TO WRONG PERSON—LIABILITY OF TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY TU BONA FIDE PURCHASER. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, June 20, 1902. 
BURROWS vs. WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

A telegraph company, which, upon an order by telegraph, issues and delivers its check by 
mistake to the wrong person is liable in the amount thereof to an innocent purchaser 
for value who takes the same upon his indorsement. 

Prima facie such indorser is the payee intended, and a purchaser who takes the check from 
him in good faith, believing him to be the payee, is not called upon to inquire any 
further than may be necessary to establish the identity of the indorser and the party to 
whom the check was delivered as payee. 





The firm of Scheffer & Rossum, of St. Paul, had in their employ a travel- 
ing agent by the name of Joseph E. Jerome, who resided and made his head- 
quarters at Crookston, Minn. On October 8, 1900, a telegram was received 
by the firm as follows: ‘‘ Duluth, Minn., Oct. 8, 1900. Receiver’s No., 12G. 
Time filed, 11:25 A. m. 10 Paid. Rush. To Scheffer & Rossum, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Telegraph me $50 at once; extra deal. [Signed] J. E. Jerome. 
Will call.” 
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In response to this message the firm paid $50 to the respondent company 
at St. Paul, and the agent of the telegraph company at Duluth was authorized 
to pay the money to Joseph E. Jerome. Mr. Fletcher, the Duluth manager, 
made out a check for the amount, and handed it to Mr. Kent, the Cashier. 
When the instructions were received from St. Paul to pay the money, the 
supposed Jerome was in the office, and it was known to Kent that he was the 
party who wired for the money. The impostor then went to get some one to 
identify him, and soon after six o’clock in the evening he called again in the 
eompany of one Belleveau, a resident of Duluth, who identified him as Joseph 
E. Jerome, whereupon the following check was delivered to him: ‘‘ No. 706. 
Western Union Tel. Co., Duluth, Minn., October 8, 1900. American Exchange 
Bank: Pay to the order of Joseph E. Jerome fifty and no 100 dollars. $50.00. 
[Signed] G. E. Fletcher, Office Manager.” 

A receipt was taken, signed by Joseph E. Jerome, the date of which shows 
that the check was issued at 6:40 Pp. M. The party who obtained the check, 
in company with Belleveau, went immediately across the street to the store 
of appellant, and purchased a hat, offering the check in payment. He 
indorsed the check, writing the name ‘‘Joseph E. Jerome” on the back 
thereof, received the difference in cash, and departed. The telegraph com- 
pany having discovered that the party receiving the check was not in fact 
the Joseph E. Jerome in the employ of Scheffer & Rossum, stopped payment 
of the check, and the present action was brought by appellant to recover the 
amount paid thereon. 

LEwis, J. This presents a question somewhat difficult of solution. We 
have found no ease in the books presenting exactly the same facts. It is 
well settled that a bank has no authority to pay out the money of its deposi- 
tors upon a check where the name of the payee has been forged. It is also 
the law that where the entire transaction is fictitious, and the payee and 
check have no existence in fact, at no time does such a check obtain legal 
status, no matter whether parties deal with it in good faith or not. It has 
been decided that where a check has been issued, payable to a certain party 
as payee, and another party of the same name comes into possession of it 
either by mistake or fraud, and forges the signature of the real party, this 
does not give the check any legal status, so as to protect a bank against which 
it was drawn. (Mead vs. Young, 4 Term R. 28; Graves vs. Bank, 17 N. Y. 
205; Clothing Co. vs. Crosswhite, 124 Mo. 34.) 

The authorities on this subject are quite thoroughly reviewed in the note to 
Land Title and Trust Co. vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank (Pa.) 46 Atl. 420, 50 
L. R. A. 75, 79 Am. St. Rep. 717, and thus summarized: ‘‘ Whatever the 
true theory may be, it is apparent from the foregoing cases that the drawer 
of a check, draft, or bill of exchange, who delivers it to an impostor, suppos- 
ing him to be the person whose name he has assumed, must, as against the 
drawee ora bona Jide holder, bear the loss, where the impostor obtains pay- 
ment of or negotiates the same. On the other hand, if the check, draft, or 
bill is delivered to an impostor who has assumed to be the agent of the person 
named as payee, the loss will not fall on the drawer, at least if he was free 
from negligence, and there was a real person bearing that name, whom he 
intended to designate as payee.” But not one of the cases there reviewed 
presents exactly the same state of facts as are now under consideration. 

In order to apply the general legal principles recognized in commercial law 
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to the facts in this case, we must keep;in view the relations of the two parties 
concerned. Scheffer & Rossum intended that the money should be delivered 
to their traveling agent, and to no one else, and for that purpose they consti 
tuted the respondent company their agent. It must be conceded that under 
the evidence the party who sent the telegram for the money was known to 
Belleveau, who identified him as Joseph E. Jerome, and that the fraud prac- 
ticed was in personating the representative of Scheffer & Rossum. But it 
would make no difference if the impostor had imposed on Belleveau, the 
name Jerome being in fact assumed. The check, therefore, had a legal incep- 
tion, because the telegraph company was authorized to issue it, and the mis- 
take was made in issuing and delivering it to the wrong person. The fraud 
was possible for the reason that the agents of the telegraph company at 
Duluth accepted as satisfactory the identification which was offered. Whether 
the agents in so doing exercised reasonable caution, and such care as would 
relieve respondent from liability to Scheffer & Rossum, we need not inquire; 
but the Duluth agents exercised their judgment, issued the check, and placed 
it in the hands of the impostor, and thereby put it into his power to dispose 
of it to an innocent purchaser. 

Therefore, conceding that, as between itself and Scheffer & Rossum, it did 
all that could be required, what was appellant required to do, by the general 
rules of commercial law, when the check was tendered to him in payment of 
goods? If the check was in fact a nullity, and never had any legal existence, 
then appellant acquired no title to it, even though he had taken the usual 
method of identifying the indorser as the party receiving it. If the check 
had been issued and delivered to the right Jerome, and thereafter the impos- 
tor had forged his name and presented it, plaintiff would acquire no title, 
even though the impostor had been identified as the indorsee, because in that 
case the check would not have been made negotiable by virtue of the indorse- 
ment. The test to be applied is whether, by the usual custom with reference 
to identification, appellant was negligent in failing to have the party present- 
ing the check identified as the party to whom it was given. 

It was said in the case of Estes vs. Shoe Co. 59 Minn. 504, 61 N. W. 674, 
50 Am. St. Rep. 424, that a check is within the purview of chapter 73, Sec. 
89, Gen. St. 1878, which provides that possession of a note or bill is prima 
Jacie evidence that the same was indorsed by the person by whom it purports 
to be indorsed, and checks were brought within this provision of the statute 
for the reason that they are negotiable instruments, much used and growing 
in use in business transactions, and possessing all of the characteristics of 
inland bills. If, therefore, a check is indorsed when presented, it is to be 
received as prima facie evidence that it is the indorsement of the payee, 
because such rule is required by the necessities of business. For like reason, 
when the person indorsing a check as payee, and presenting it, has been iden- 
tified as the party who received it from the maker, and whom the maker 
designated as payee, he is presumed to be the payee, and entitled to receive 
the proceeds. Appellant was required to do no more in this instance. He 
was required to determine whether the party presenting the check to him was 
the persom to whom it had been delivered as the payee by the telegraph com- 
pany. He could have ascertained that fact by accompanying the indorser 
across the street to the office of the telegraph company, and asking them if 
this was the party entitled to the check. Or Belleveau, who was waiting at 
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the door of the store, might have been called in, and repeated the identifica- 
tion made to the telegraph company. In such case appellant would have 
been justified in taking the check. Instead of so doing, he took his chances 
as to his being the same man. He was the same, and hence inquiry was 
unnecessary. Respondent sent the man out with the check, and with the 
authority to dispose of it in the usual course of business to any one who in 
good faith believed him to be the party to whom the check had been deliv- 
ered as payee; and, as against such innocent purchaser, it is estopped from 
denying the validity of the instrument which it set afloat in the commercial 
world. However, it is claimed that appellant was negligent in taking no 
steps to make inquiry about the personality of the party presenting the check, 
for the reason that, if he had, he might possibly have discovered that the 
party was not the real Jerome. We have already answered this objection. 
It was not the duty of appellant to go beyond the necessities of identification 
as above outlined, and the mere fact that he might have discovered more 
than he was required to cannot be charged against him as an act of negligence 
unless there were facts which should put him uponinquiry. The facts in this 
case are undisputed. There was nothing to arouse suspicion, and appellant 
is entitled to the relief sought as a matter of law. 

Judgment reversed, with directions to affirm the judgment of the muni- 
cipal court. 





PRAUDULENT ACTS OF BANK OFFICERS—WHEN BANK NOT LIABLE FOR. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, May 21, 1902. 
JONES vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LINCOLN, 

As a general ru'e, acts done by an officer of a bank away from its place of business, and 
not authorized or ratified, are not binding upon it. 

The acts of a bank officer, outside the usual scope of his authority, in a matter to which 
it is no party, and of which it is not chargeable with notice, dv not bind the bank. 

A bank is not chargeable with notice of the fraudulent act of its employee outside the 
scope of his authority, and in furtherance of his own personal designs, solely because 
he is an employee. 

A depositor, who claims that a bank has paid out his money to a person not entitled to 
receive it, has an election to sue the bank or the person who received the money, but 
cannot procerd against each, unless in cases of conspiracy or joint wrong. 

Prosecution to final judgment of a suit against the person to whom the money was paid 
is an election to treat the payment by the bank as proper and authorized, and will bar a 
subsequent suit against the bank for the amount of the deposit. 





PounD, C.: This cause grows out of the transaction already before the 
court in Jones vs. Stewart (Neb.) 87. N. W. 12. Plaintiff’s case, as stated by 
his counsel, is that on November 14, 1892, he had some $2,600 on deposit in 
the defendant bank, which had remained there many years, and of which he 
was entirely ignorant ; that shortly before said date the Assistant Cashier of 
the bank disclosed the fact to one Stewart, an attorney-at-law, with a view 
to obtaining possession of the money; that thereupon said Stewart entered 
into negotiations with plaintiff which resulted in the curious transaction 
involved in Jones vs. Stewart, whereby Jones, in consideration of $100 in 
cash and the equity in certain city property, signed a paper, the nature, con- 
tents, and effect of which he did not know, but which proved to be a check 
for the full amount of said deposit. Stewart drew out the money on this 
check, and gave $650 thereof to his informant. 
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We think the evidence makes it reasonably certain that Miller, the Assist- 
ant Cashier, had left the bank on October 12, 1894, and was not in its employ 
at the time of the transaction in question. But one witness, a former emloyee 
of the bank, testified, not very positively, that he was employed until the end 
of November of that year. Assuming that this would be sufficient to sustain 
a finding by a jury, we shall proceed upon the theory that Miller was still 
employed and was Assistant Cashieratthetime. Stewart testifies that Miller 
came to him at his law office, and told him about Jones’ deposit, explained 
how it came there, stated the facts indicating that Jones had no knowledge 
of it, and inquired how he (Miller) could take advantage of the circumstances 
to make a profit for himself. Stewart was not the attorney of the bank, and 
it is very clear that Miller was acting solely on his own behalf, and for his 
own behalf, and for his own ends. He had either just left the bank, or was 
about to leave it; and his manifest intent was to take advantage of what he 
had learned in the bank’s employment for his own personal gain, unknown 
to its officers. When Stewart had obtained Jones’ check and had received 
the money thereon, he paid $650 to Miller, as already stated. The district 
court, after hearing this evidence, directed a verdict for the bank. 

The action of the trial court was entirely justified. It was no part of 
Miller’s employment to give information as to the accounts of depositors for 
the purpose of defrauding them, and his conversation with Stewart at the 
latter’s office was in no way binding upon or attributable to the corporation. 
As a general rule, acts done by an officer of the bank away from its place of 
business, and not authorized or ratified, are not binding upon it. (Bank vs. 
Rudolf, 5 Neb. 527; Zane, Banks, Sec. 103.) And no matter where done, the 
acts of such officer outside the usual scope of his authority, in a matter to 
which the bank is not a party, and of which it is not chargeable with notice, 
do not bind it. (Zane, Banks Sec. 105; Wheat vs. Bank [Ky.] 5 8S. W. 305.) 
This is especially true when the acts in question are wrongful and fraudulent. 
(Bank vs. Bevin, 72 Conn. 666; School Dist. vs. De Weese [C. C.] 100 Fed. 
705, 709; City Electric St. Ry. Co. vs. First Nat. Bank, 65 Ark. 543.) 

In School Dist. vs. De Weese, supra, the Court said: ‘‘It would be a 
dangerous and far-reaching doctrine to establish, when the Cashier of a bank, 
acting in his individual capacity and for his own aggrandizement, receives in 
trust, as the agent of a third party, property or money, that because he is at 
the time Cashier and active manager of the bank, and, as a mere matter of 
bookkeeping, (done, doubtless, to cover up his own fraud), he first enters the 
proceeds on the books of the bank, to the bank’s credit, and immediately 
passes the same to his own individual account, and forthwith checks the same 
out to his individual use, the bank should be affected with his guilty knowl- 
edge, and made to account for the fruit of his ill-gotten gains, when in point 
of fact the bank gained nothing in the end by the transaction.” In the case 
at bar the bank had even less apparent connection with the transaction than 
in that ease. All the bank did was to pay the check which Stewart procured 
from Jones. The act of informing Stewart was Miller’s individual act, done 
for his individual ends. It was not part of Miller’s business as Assistant 
Cashier, it was not done in that capacity, and no benefit or advantage accrued 
to the bank in any way. Nor is the bank chargeable with notice of, or made 
a party to, the scheme between Stewart and Miller merely because Miller was 
Assistant Cashier. A bank is not chargeable with notice of the fraudulent 
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act of its employee, outside the scope of his authority and in furtherance of 
his personal designs, for the sole reason that he is an employee. (Innerarity 
vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 1 N. E. 282; Bank vs. Montgomery, 126 Mich. 327; 
Louisville Trust Co. vs. Louisville, N. A. & C. R. Co. 22 C. C. A. 378, 75 Fed. 
433, 469; Graham vs. Bank, 59'N. J. Law, 225. See Tecumseh Nat. Bank 
vs. Chamberlain Banking House [Neb.] 88 N. W. 186.) 

In Innerarity vs. Bank, supra, it is said: ‘‘ While the knowledge of an 
agent is ordinarily to be imputed to the principal, it would appear now to be 
well established that there is an exception to the construction or imputation 
of notice from the agent to the principal in the case of such conduct by the 
agent as raises a clear presumption that he would not communicate the fact 
in controversy, as where the communication of such a fact would necessarily 
prevent the consummation of a fraudulent scheme which the agent was 
engaged in perpetrating.” It must be manifest that, if Miller had informed 
the officers of the bank of what he was doing, the whole scheme would have 
been frustrated. 

We perceive no way in which the bank could be held in this case, other 
than ratification or esteppel by reason of receiving and retaining some benefit 
or advantage growing out of Miller’s act. There is no evidence from which 
ratification or estoppel can be found. On the contrary, it clearly appears 
that the whole benefit inured to Stewart and Miller individually. Counsel 
contends that an answer of Miller in his deposition to the effect that he did 
not know whether the bank got any of the money or not justifies the inference 
that it did, and requires submission of the case toa jury. But the inferences 
which may be drawn from the testimony in determining the propriety of a 
direction to find a verdict for one of the parties must have some reasonable 
foundation in the facts shown. Mere guesswork and conjecture will not be 
indulged in. In the face of the clear and positive evidence as to what became 
of the money, a finding of a jury based on no more solid foundation than the 
inference drawn by counsel from Miller’s evasive answer could not stand for 
a moment. 

Plaintiff's case, as made by his pleadings and proof, plainly proceeded 
upon the proposition that the bank was liable for the wrongful and fraudu- 
lent acts of Miller, its Assistant Cashier. But there are allegations in the 
petition and there is evidence which might be availed of to charge the bank 
on a different theory. It seems that the deposit was in the name of ‘‘ John 
T. Jones, City Treas.,” and that Stewart, after obtaining a check signed 
‘* John T. Jones,” added the word ‘‘ Treas.,” without authority, in order to 
obtain the money. The plaintiff alleged in his petition that the bank paid 
out the money upon a false and counterfeit check, which was altered, false, 
and forged upon its face, and offered to prove that a paying teller, in the 
proper exercise of his duty, would have seen the alteration. But we need 
not consider the effect of these allegations, nor the admissibility of the evi- 
dence offered, for the reason that plaintiff had clearly cut himself off from 
any such cause of action before this suit was tried. 

In Jones vs. Stewart, already referred to, he had sued Stewart, alleging 
that the latter received the money on that very check, and that he had thereby 
lost his deposit. He prosecuted that cause to final judgment. Having elected 
to treat the check as valid, and the payment to Stewart as authorized thereby, 
he cannot afterwards assert the contrary position. Either Stewart had his 
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money, or the bank had it. Both could not haveit. If the bank had the 
money, Stewart had the bank’s money, and he was not liable to Jones, but 
tothe bank. If Stewart had Jones’ money, it was because the bank had paid 
it out on Jones’ check, and the bank was no longer holden for the deposit. 
(Fowler vs. Bank, 113 N. Y. 450.) 

Looking at this suit as one based upon payment of the altered check, the 
two are entirely inconsistent. 

We recommend that the judgment be affirmed. 





LIEN UPUN NATIONAL BANK STOCK—RIGHTS OF HOLDER TO SELL STOCK 
THOUGH INDEBTED TO BANK—RIGHTS OF SURETY. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, June 6, 1902. 
SMITH vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MARIETTA. 

1. Where, in a suit by a National bank upon a promissory note against the maker and in- 
dorser, the latter pleaded that the bank had allowed the maker to sell and transfer cer- 
tain stock in the bank, upon which the bank had a lien, ‘‘ under the laws governing Na- 
tional banks,’’ without first requiring the payment of the note, and that the consequent 
increase in the risk of the surety had operated to release him, it was not error to strike 
such plea for the reason that the bank, organized under the National Bank Act, had and 
could have no such lien upon the stock of its shareholder. (Bank vs. Lanier, 11 Wall. 
369; Bullard vs. Bank, 18 Wall. 589.) 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action upon a promissory note. For the reasons stated in the 
official syllabus given above, the defense of the indorser was held insufficient. 


DEPOSITS MADE BY TRUSTEES—NATURE OF-LIABILITY OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, June 2, 1902. 
OFFICER vs. OFFICER, et al. (STEWART INTERVENOBR). 

A trustee who has deposited funds to a trust account in a responsible bank will nox be liable 
for the loss thereof, if in so doing he exercised reasonable care. 

Where money is deposited to a trust account, and it is so understoo | by the bank, it should 
be treated as a special deposit, and if the bank mingle it with its general funds, it will 
be liable therefor; and such fun i may be followed, and a trust impressed thereon, if it 
can be identified, or if it has swelled the funds of the bank.* 


The appellant as executor deposited the sum of $2,139.98 in the bank of 
Officer & Pusey which afterwards became insolvent, and he asked to have his 
claim decreed a preferred claim, and ordered paid in full. His application 
was refused by the court below and he appealed. 

SHERWIN, J.: The money was deposited by the appellant in his name as 
executor, and the bank knew that it was a trust fund. There is no question 
but what the deposit was made by the appellant in good faith for the purpose 
of safely keeping the fund, and that at the time the bank was reputed sol- 
vent. It is conceded that an executor is the trustee of funds reaching his 
hands, and that the general rules governing the preservation of trust property 
apply tohim. The appellees contend that this was a general deposit, law- 
fully made by the executor for the preservation of the fund, and because 
thereof he became a general creditor of the bank, and hence entitled to no 


* This decision seems to be at variance with the elementary rules which govern the rela- 
tions between banks and their depositors, and we doubt if it would be followed by other 
courts. 
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preference. We are cited to many cases which hold that a trustee who deals 
with trust property honestly, and with ordinary care and prudence, discharges 
the full measure of his responsibility, and is not liable for losses which then 
occur. This seems to be an elementary rule which has long been recognized 
by text writers, as deducible from the authorities. And we believe the gen- 
eral rule is that a trustee who has deposited funds to a trust account in a 
responsible bank or banking house, if in so doing he exercised ordinary care, 
will not be liable for its loss. (Perry, Trusts [4th Ed.] Sec. 443; 2 Story, Eq. 
Jur. [13th Ed.] Sec. 1269; In ve Law’s Estate [Pa.] 22 Atl. 831, 14 L. R. A. 
103; People vs. Faulkner [N. Y.] 14 N. E. 415; Jn ve Kohler’s Estate [Wash. | 
47 Pac. 30, 55 Am. St. Rep. 904.) But all of the cases which we have exam- 
ined, as well as the text-books, lay down the rule that this exemption from 
liability only obtains when the money has been deposited as a trust fund. 

Judge Story says: ‘‘In all cases, however, in which a trustee places money 
in the hands of a banker, he should take care to keep it separate, and not 
mix it with his own in a common account; for if he should so mix it he would 
be deemed to have treated the whole as his own, and he be held liable to the 
cestut que trust for any loss sustained by the banker’s insolvency.” (2 Story, 
Eq. Jur. [13th Ed.] See. 1270.) 

In re Law’s Estate, supra, it is said: ‘‘If the subject of the trust be 
money, it may be deposited for temporary purposes in some responsible bank- 
ing house, but in such manner that the cestui que trust may follow the fund 
into the hands of the bankers. * * * If the trustee put the money to his 
own credit, and not to the separate account of the trust estate, * * * the 
trustee will be personally liable for the consequences.” In none of the cases 
to which we are cited is a question raised or discussed as to the nature of the 
deposit—whether special or general; but, from the fact that it is the univer- 
sal holding that the deposit must be to the trust account, it seems to logically 
follow that it must be in the nature of a special deposit, which may be reached 
by the cestut que trust. What reason is there for the rule that the money 
must be deposited to the trust account, if when it is so deposited the title 
passes from the trustee, and it becomes mingled with the general funds of the 
bank? None at all, in our opinion; for, if such were the result, the trustee 
would then simply be mingling the trust money with that of others, instead 
of with his own, but with the same result—that it could not be followed in 
the hands of the banker by the cestui que trust. Tosecure protection agaiast 
loss, the trustee must at all times treat the money in his hands as trust money. 
When he deposits it in his own name or mingles it with his own funds, he is 
no longer protected, because he has done an unlawful act; and it must follow 
that, when he makes such a deposit as will pass the title from him and into 
the hands of the banker, he has also done an unlawful act, and, if the banker 
has knowledge of it, he is in no better situation than the trustee. It cannot 
be said that the transaction amounted to a loan; and, treated as a general 
deposit, the rule undoubtedly is that it would create the relation of debtor 
and creditor, for the money would be under the exclusive control of the 
banker, and would in fact be his money. (Jn re Hunt | Mass.] 6 N. E. 554.) 

It is clear, then, that the trustee cannot lawfully make a general deposit 
of trust money, and, such being the case, it is conceded that the judgment 
below is wrong. That a special deposit may be lawfully made by a trustee, 
we do not doubt; and where money is deposited to a trust account, and it is 
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so understood by the banker, it should be treated by him as a special deposit, 
and if he mingles it with his general funds he is liable therefor, and it may be 
followed, and a trust impressed thereon, if it can be identified, or if it has 
swelled the funds of the bank. (Independent Dist. of Boyer vs. King, 80 
Iowa, 498, 45 N. W. 908; Houghton vs. Davenport, 74 Me. 590.) 

We do not here determine whether a trustee or other person acting in a 
fiduciary capacity may recover in a case of this kind, where it is sought purely 
for his own protection and benefit, for no question of this kind is before us. 

The judgment of the district court is reversed. 





KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICER—WHEN NOTICE TO BANK. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, June 24, 1902. 
PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK OF WEST BAY CITY vs. FREDERICA HINE. 

A bank purchased a note from a corporation, which had received the same without con- 
sideration, the discount being made by the Cashier of the bank, who was also the presi- 
dent of the corporation, after consultation with two of the directors of the bank: Held, 
that the knowledge of the Cashier was not to be imputed to the bank. 





This was an action upon a promissory note, in the sum of $200, made by 
the defendant in the name of Hine & Co., payable to the order of the Valley 
Coal Company, indorsed on the back, ‘‘ Valley Coal Company, I. J. Hiller, 
secretary.” The plaintiff recovered judgment by direction of the court, and 
defendant brought error. 

MONTGOMERY, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The only other question 
presented is whether this defendant is in position to assert, as against the 
bank, equities existing between herself and the Valley Coal Company. The 
facts are that at the time of the execution of the original note, of which this 
is in part a renewal, the Valley Coal Company undertook to sell and deliver 
to defendant 1,33314 tons of coal, and two notes were given in payment for 
the same, and the coal was the only consideration for the paper; and it was 
expressly agreed that, if the coal company failed to deliver the amount of 
coal contracted, the defendant should be liable on the paper only for the coal 
delivered. The company failed to deliver any considerable portion of the 
coal, so that, as between the defendant and the Valley Coal Company, the 
equities are with the defendant, and a complete defense exists. The testimony 
is undisputed, however, that the plaintiff bank discounted the original paper 
immediately upon its execution, and without notice of any defect in the same, 
except as hereinafter stated, and that the present paper was given in renewal 
of such first note. 

The defendant sought to show notice to the bank by showing the fact that 
the Cashier of the bank, Mr. Shaver, was also President of the Valley Coal 
Company, and that he knew of the contract above referred to, and that, as 
he discounted the paper, the bank was chargeable with knowledge of the 
infirmities of the paper. The record shows without dispute that, when the 
note was offered for discount by the secretary of the coal company, Mr. 
Shaver consulted two of the directors, and after consulting them took the 
paper, and discounted it in the regular course of the banking business. 

The question whether, under these circumstances, the bank was chargeable 
with the knowledge of the Cashier, who was acting in a dual capacity, has 
been recently considered by this court in the case of Bank vs. Montgomery, 
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126 Mich. 327. The reasoning in that case decides the present. (See, also, 
Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 1 N. E. 282, 52 Am. Rep. 710, and the 
cases cited in Bank vs. Montgomery, supra.) 

Judgment affirmed. 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS. 





ESCROW—WHAT CONSTITUTES—WITHDRAWAL OF DEED—DELIVER Y—CON- 
DITIONS— WAIVER. 


Where a deed is deposited with a person other than the grantee upon an 
agreement to deliver it upon the performance of certain conditions it is an 
escrow, and it is not necessary that the terms authorizing its delivery be 
expressed in writing, but may be declared orally at the time of the deposit. 

When a deed is deposited in escrow to be delivered upon the happening of 
a certain event or the performance of a specified condition, the depositor is 
not at liberty to withdraw the deed or forbid its delivery without the consent 
of the other party. 

When there is a deposit of a deed to be delivered upon certain conditions, 
the escrow is not defeated by the death of the grantor, but delivery may be 
enforced thereafter. Conditions in the deposit of a deed in escrow for the 
sole benefit of one of the parties thereto may be waived by him, and a delivery 
enforeed, notwithstanding such conditions. 

Thoraldsen vs. Hatch, ef al. 91 N. W. Rep. oui 467. 


ESTOPPEL—BANK DRAFT—ACCEPTANCE. 


A bank which induces another bank to honor the draft of a third person 
so that he may pay a debt due his creditor, cannot be heard to say that the 
maker of the draft did not owe his creditor the amount of the draft, even 
though the authority to honor the draft was limited to the amount due from 
the maker of the draft to his creditor, when the only persons from whom the 
paying bank could ascertain the amount due were the maker of the draft and 
his creditor, and they each represented that the amount of the draft was the 
amount of the debt. 

Guthrie Nat. Bank vs. Dosbaugh, et al. 69 Pace. Rep. (Okl.) 797. 





INSOLVENT BANK—CLAIMS AGAINST STOCKHOLDERS—COMPROMISE BY 
RECEIVER— VALIDITY. 


The power conferred on the Receiver of an insolvent bank by See. 35, 
e. 8, Comp. St., to ‘‘ compound all bad or doubtful debts when approved by 
the court or judge,” includes the right to compromise doubtful claims against 
stockholders of such bank for the double liability imposed upon them by the 
constitution of this State, in See. 7, Art. 116, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Corporations.” 

State vs. German Sav. Bank of Omaha, et al. 91 N. W. Rep. (Neb.) 414. 





INSOLVENCY—LIABILITY OF STOCKHULDERS—DEMAND ON BANK. 


A stockholder of an insolvent State bank is not relieved from his propor- 
tionate individual liability, to the extent of the amount of his stock at the 
par value thereof, to a depositor for interest on unpaid balances from the 
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time of the closing of the bank down to the time of the payment of the last 
dividend, because of a payment made to the depositor, by various dividends 
of the full amount due at the time of its closing, for the deposit and contract- 
ual interest thereon. 

A ereditor of an insolvent bank need not, before suing a stockholder on 
his statutory liability, demand payment of his claim against the bank. 

Park vs. Adams, ef al. 77 N. Y. Supp. 861. 





NATIONAL BANKS — EMBEZZLEMENT BY OFFICER — INSTRUCTIONS — LEE- 
MENTS UF OFFENSE—KNOWLEDGH AND CONSENT OF DIRECTORS. 
Under an indictment charging an officer of a National bank with embez- 

zlement of its funds by causing money of the bank to be paid to persons 
known by him to be insolvent, for the purpose of bribery, and with intent to 
defraud the bank—such payment being made under the guise of a loan, for 
which such persons executed their note to the bank—the insolvency of such 
persons is an important consideration, going to the question of intent; and 
an instruction which, in efiect, tells the jury that the question of their insol- 
vency may be ignored, is misleading. 

An averment, in an indictment charging an officer of a National bank with 
embezzlement by paying out money on a note which he knew to be worthless, 
with intent to injure and defraud the bank, that the transaction was without 
the knowledge or consent of the directors or the discount committee, need 
not be specifically proved, where the transaction which the evidence tends to 
prove was one to which it cannot be presumed the directors or committee 
would consent; but in such case, if consent is relied on, it must be proved as 
matter of defense, and by evidence showing that it was given in good faith 
and with knowledge of the facts. 

McKnight vs. United States, 115 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 972. 








NOTES—INDORSERS—FIXING LIABILITY—COMPLAINT—PL HA—WAIVER— 
EVIDENCE—PROMISE TO PA Y—ADMISSIONS—TRIAL. 

Under Code, Sec. 894, providing that a holder of a note is excused from 
bringing the suit required by Sec. 892 at the next term of court after the 
maturity of the note against the maker, in order to fix the liability of the 
indorser, when by any act or promise of the indorser the plaintiff is induced 
to delay bringing such suit, where delay has been so induced, an action may 
be maintained against the indorser, without suing the maker, at any time. 

Where a complaint alleges that defendants indorsed a note, which is set 
out in full, and that between its maturity and the next term of court they 
each requested him not to sue the maker, and promised to pay the debt, and 
thereby induced him to delay suit, wherefore he now sues to recover of them 
the amount of the note and the costs of a suit against the maker, with inter- 
est, the action is properly against the indorsers as such. 

Where the holder of a note was induced to delay suit against the maker 
by a promise of the indorsers to pay, the fact that the holder afterwards 
recovered judgment against the maker was not a waiver of such promise. 

In an action by the holder of a note against the indorsers, the refusal of 
the court to strike out allegations of the complaint that plaintiff had recov- 
ered against the maker, and that execution thereon had been returned, ‘‘ No 
property found,” was not reversible error. 
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Under Code, Sec. 894, providing that the holder of a note is excused from. 
suing the maker in order to fix the liability of an indorser, when by any act 
or promise of the indorsee the holder is induced to delay such suit, where: 
such delay was induced by an express promise to pay the note, the promise 
need not have been in writing. 

In an action against the indorsers of a note, an allegation in the complaint,. 
as to the indorsement, that on the day of the date of the note ‘‘ the defend- 
ants indorsed a written obligation executed” by the maker ‘‘in words and 
figures following ”’ (setting out the note) is sufficient. 

Where the complaint in an action against the indorsers of a note alleges 
that the holder was induced to delay suing the maker by the express promise 
of the indorsers to pay the note, a demurrer to a plea denying that there was 
any consideration for such promise was properly sustained. 

Where the complaint in an action against two indorsers of a note alleges. 
that they indorsed it, the presumption is that they indorsed separately, and 
evidence that either promised to pay the note is good, as against him. 

Where the holder of a note was induced to delay suit against the maker 
by the request of the indorsers, and their promise to pay the note, in a suit 
against them thereon evidence of the solvency and property of the maker of 
the note at its maturity is irrelevant. 

Where, in an action against the indorsers of a note, they denied having’ 
induced the holder to delay suit against the maker, a corporation, by promis- 
ing to pay the note, it was proper to show on cross-examination of one of the 
defendants that he and the other defendant owned the majority of the stock 
of the maker. 

Where, in an action against the indorsers of a note, they denied having 
induced the holder to delay suit against the maker by promising to pay the 
note, testimony that they said to witness that they told the holder that either 
of them was worth the debt, and that they had offered to give him a mortgage 
on the maker’s property, and pay $300 per month until the debt was paid, 
was properly received. 

On an issue as to whether defendants had promised to pay a note on which 
they were indorsers, a letter subsequently written by one of them containing 
an individual promise to pay, and stating that they wanted the plaintiff to 
hold the paper, was admissible. 

Where a portion of the testimony of a witness was unobjectionable, a 
motion to strike out his entire testimony should be overruled. 

Where the complaint in an action against two indorsers of a note alleges 
that they each promised to pay the note, the plaintiff may recover on proof 
of a separate promise by each; a joint promise not being necessary. 

Brown, et al. vs. Fowler, 32 So. Rep. (Ala.) 584. 





NATIONAL BANKS—OFFENSES BY OFFICERS OR AGENTS—PROOF OF 
INTENT. 

In a prosecution, under Rev. St. Sec. 5209, against an officer or clerk of a 
National bank for embezzlement or the making of false entries, with intent 
to injure or defraud the bank or to deceive, if the acts charged are proved 
the intent must be inferred therefrom; and, while such inference or presump- 
tion is not conclusive, it throws the burden of proof upon the defendant, and 
the evidence upon him in rebuttal to do away with that presumption of guilty 
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intent must be sufficiently strong to satisfy the jury, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that there was no such guilty intent in the transaction, though, if the 
use of the words ‘‘ beyond a reasonable doubt” was technically erroneous, 
such use was not prejudicial to the case, when the charge is viewed as a whole 
and in connection with the uncontradicted evidence of the acts which consti- 
tuted the prima facie case. 

United States vs. German, 115 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 987. 





NATIONAL BANKS—VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION—ENFORCEMENT OF LlaA- 
BILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


Where a National bank goes into voluntary liquidation, the only authorized 
procedure for the enforcement of the individual liability of its stockholders 
is that prescribed by Act June 30, 1876 (19 Stat. 63), by a suit in equity in the 
nature of a creditors’ suit brought on behalf of all creditors in a court for the 
district in which the bank is located, in which the necessity and extent of 
the ratable enforcement of the stockholders’ liability shall be determined. 
Such suit should be against the bank and all its stockholders, and, in case 
ancillary proceedings should be necessary for the collection from non-resident 
stockholders of their ratable proportion of the amount necessary to pay cred- 
itors, such suits should be authorized by the court of original jurisdiction, and 
brought by a Receiver or other person appointed by such court. 

Williamson, et al. vs. American Bank, ef al. 115 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 793. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—MARK—SIGNATURE—PETITION—SUFFICIENC Y. 


A promissory note is an instrument, negotiable in form, whereby the 
signer promises to pay a specified sum of money. (Sec. 3389, St. OKI. 1893.) 

Signature or subscription includes mark, where the person cannot write, 
his name being written near it, and written by a person who writes his own 
name as a witness. (Sec. 2690.) 

The mark of one who cannot write, under the statutes of this Territory, is 
not a signature or subscription, unless the person writing his name writes his 
own name as a witness under it. 

Where the petition of the plaintiff declares upon five promissory notes, 
purporting to be signed by mark, and not attested by a witness, the defendant 
denies the execution of the notes by answer duly verified, and on the trial the 
plaintiff testifies that the maker’s name was signed to the notes by him at 
the maker’s request, and that no other person was present when the same 
was signed; held, that the petition does not state, nor evidence prove, a 
cause of action. 

Sivils vs. Taylor, 69 Pac. Rep. (Okl.) 867. 





RECOVERING PAID NOTE—PAROL EVIDENCE—AMBIGUITY IN NOTE—WIT- 
NESS—PARTY IN INTEREST—LEGAL REDUCTION OF TAX— 
BURVEN OF PROUOF—HARMLESS ERROR. 


The maker of a note which has been paid may maintain an action to 
recover its possession. 

A note by which a promise is made to pay $240 in case taxes on personal 
property are not rebated before a certain time, ‘‘or such part of the above 
sum as may not be rebated,” is ambiguous, so as to admit of evidence in 
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explanation that the taxes amounted to $842, and that no part of the note 
was to be paid if as much as $240 was rebated. 

Stockholders in a bank, in no way liable on or on account of a note given 
by another stockholder to deceased on the sale to him by the bank of personal 
property, payable if taxes on the property be not rebated, are not, in an action 
to recover the note of the executor, parties in interest, within 2 Ballinger’s 
Ann. Codes and St. Sec. 5991, precluding a party in interest from testifying 
to a transaction by him with, or statement to him by, deceased, as against 
his representative. 

Plaintiff in an action to recover a note payable if certain taxes be not 
rebated, having shown that the treasurer had accepted from defendant a 
reduced sum for the taxes, and receipted in full therefor, which settlement 
was accepted and acted on by defendant, the latter has the burden of show- 
ing that the treasurer was not legally authorized to accept the reduced sum 
in cancellation of the whole tax. 


Carr vs. Jones, 69 Pac. Rep. (Wash.) 646. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





MORTGAGE TO SECURE OVERDRAWN ACCOUNT—INTEREST CLAUSE— 
CONSTRUCTION. 
BANK OF MONTREAL vs. DUNLOP (New Brunswick Es. R. Vol. 2 p. 388). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: The defendant, Ellen Dunlop, was liable to the 
plaintiffs in respect of bills and notes signed by her and on an overdrawn ac- 
count. On December 7, 1897, she gave a mortgage to the bank to secure this 
overdue indebtedness, reciting her liability of $26,080 to the bank and its na- 
ture, including a sum of $5,705 overdrawn account and $30.75 interest 
thereon. The proviso for payment was as follows: ‘‘ Provided always, that 
if the said Ellen Dunlop, her heirs, executors, administrators and assigns shall 
well and truly pay or cause to be paid to the Bank of Montreal, their success- 
ors or assigns, the full amount of the said overdrawn account and all prom- 
issory notes or bills of exchange now held by the said Bank of Montreal on 
which the said Ellen Dunlop is maker, drawer or endorser or in respect to 
which she is liable to the said Bank of Montreal (and interest upon the same) 
then due and payable, then these presents and every matter and thing herein 
contained shall be void.”” The mortgage also contained a power of sale on 
default of payment. 

JUDGMENT : It was contended that the proviso drawn as above did not en- 
title the plaintiffs to interest on the overdraft, but that the words in paren- 
thesis must be confined to the words immediately preceding them, and that 
to entitle the plaintiffs to interest on the agreement must so provide expressly 
or by implication. The rule as to interest is confirmed by the House of Lords 
in London, etc., Ry. Co. vs. South Eastern Ry. (1893, A. C.). It is: ‘‘ Interest 
is not due on money secured by a written instrument unless it appears on the 
face of the instrument that interest was intended to be paid, or unless it be 
implied from the usage of trade, as in the case of mercantile instruments.” 
There can be no doubt as to the intention of both parties that interest was to 
be charged on the overdrawn account. That course of dealings was recog- 
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nized by the interest charges on the account itself and admitted to be the true 
amount of the indebtedness: for which the security was given. Apart from 
this there is on the face of the mortgage itself sufficient to indicate that both 
parties intended that interest should be charged on the overdraft. Grammat- 
ically the words in parenthesis, ‘‘ and interest on the same,” apply tothe over- 
drawn account, bills of exchange and promissory notes, all three. There is 
no reason for saying they intend to pay interest on one species of indebted- 
ness and not on the others, but there is reason for applying them especially 
to the overdrawn account, for by law it would not carry interest, whereas 
bills and notes would. 





COMPANY—WINDING UP—DEBENTURES—HOLDERS’ SUIT—RECEIVER—LIQ- 
UIDATOR—DISPLACING RECKIVER BY LIQUIDATOR. 


BANK OF MONTREAL vs. MARITIME SULPHITE FIBRE COMPANY, LIMITED (New 
Brunswick Es. R. Vol. 2 p. 328) 

STATEMENT OF Facts : Thissuit was brought by the Bank of Montreal on 
behalf of itself and other bondholders of the defendant company to enforce 
a mortgage given by the company to the Royal Trust Company and one Hugh 
Robertson to secure the payment of these bonds. The Receiver was appointed 
before the winding-up order was made, but after an application had been 
made for that purpose. The motion under consideration was made by the 
liquidators appointed on the winding up to discharge the order appointing a 
Receiver and for the administration of the assets by them, the liquidators. 

JUDGMENT (Barker, J.): This present motion is based solely on the as- 
sumption that as a matter of law the Receiver for the debenture holders 
should be discharged upon the appointment of the liquidators under the wind- 
ing-up proceedings. The liquidators do not ask to be themselves appointed 
Receivers, neither have they brought forward any one fact which, in view of 
the convenient or economical administration of the company’s affairs, might 
influence this court in the exercise of any discretion it may have in the selec- 
tion of a Receiver. I think all the authorities agree in holding that the de- 
benture holders are entitled to have a Receiverappointed. As the liquidators 
on behalf of the general creditor dispute the validity of the debenture mort- 
gage, and the extent of property covered by it, I do not deem it advisable that 
the same Receiver should represent both parties. I therefore dismiss this 
branch of the motion. 





BILLET EN BREVET—COMMERCIAL DEBT—PROSCRIPTION—ARTICLE 2260 
CIVIL CUDE. 


GUIMOND vs. BLANCHARD (Quebec Reports, S. C. Vol. 21, p. 106). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The plaintiff was a banker in the city of Montreal 
at the time this action was instituted. He had previously been a broker, and 
while such had advanced moneys to the defendant to aid him in his business, 
which was represented to be that of a plumber and iron founder, though the 
plaintiff claimed he was only a working plumber. The course of business 
was that the defendant endorsed to the plaintiff his customer’s papers and 
received advances thereon. 

After five years had elapsed from the cessation of this course of business, 
the defendant gave to the plaintiff a billet en brevet executed before a notary, 
dated November 17, 1893, payable on demand with interest at eight per cent. 
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and interest on accumulated interest after maturity at the same rate. On 
this billet the plaintiff sued to recover $2,185, the defence being that the claim 
was proscribed by Article 2260 Civil Code. . 

JUDGMENT: Article 2260 provides: ‘‘The following actions are proscribed 
in five years on inland and foreign bills of exchange and promissory notes and 
notes for the delivery of grain or other things whether negotiable or not or 
upon any claim of a commercial nature reckoning from maturity; this pro- 
scription, however, does not apply to bank notes.” Article 2265 provides 
that any action not delared to be pre-empted is proscribed in thirty years. 
The defence claims to come under article 2260 and that this action is pro- 
scribed, while the plaintiff alleges that the defendant was only a working 
plumber to whom he lent money from his own personal savings as a personal 
obligation, and that the transaction not being of a commercial nature, is not 
proscribed until after thirty years. Considering that the plaintiff was a 
broker when the transaction took place, and describes himself in this action 
as a banker, and that the course of business was the ordinary one of a banker 
discounting a customer’s trade paper, this view cannot be acceded to. 

The bill cannot be considered as interrupting the running of the time for 
proscription of the original debt, because it itself is proscribed under Article 
2260 more than two and a half years before the institution of this action. 

The plaintiff has not proved the allegations or his claim, which might 
make it other than a commercial transaction; and the whole course of pro- 
ceedings being that of banker and customer, the claim must be held to be 
proscribed, and the action dismissed with costs. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—INSOL VENCY—NOTES GIVEN BY INSOLVENT TO CRED- 
ITOR AND INSPECTOR OF HIS ESTATE TO OBTAIN CREDITOR’S 
SIGNATURE TO DEED OF COMPOSITION. 


CARTIER vs. GEUSER (Quebec Reports, S. C. Vol. 21, p. 139. Court of Review). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought on certain promis- 
sory notes given by the defendant to one Tranchemontague under the follow- 
ing circumstances. Geuser some years ago made an abandonment of his 
property as an insolvent. Tranchemontague was a large creditor and was 
appointed an inspector of the insolvent estate. The debtor proposed to pay 
twenty-five cents on the dollar and get a composition deed signed by all 
creditors. Tranchemontague refused to sign this deed until he received fifty 
cents on the dollar in cash and these notes sued upon for the balance of his 
claim. These facts were set up as a defence to this action and the trial judge 
dismissed the action and this judgment was upheld in the superior court. On 
appeal to the court of review Sir Melville Tait, Acting Chief Justice, gave 
judgment. 

JUDGMENT: The plaintiff urges three grounds why the judgment should 
be reversed: that the consideration for the notes was a legal one, because the 
deed had been signed when the notes were given, and that there was no bad 
faith or fraud; second, that there was no fraudulent preference, and that 
Tranchemontague had not induced any other creditor to sign the composition 
deed; third, that the defendant cannot invoke his own wrong-doing to make 
the notes null and void. 

In the present case the defendant was, at the time these notes were given, 
under the operation of the law relating to the abandonment of property. 
4 
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This law was enacted for the equal distribution of estate of insolvents, due 
regard being had to the rank and privilege of creditors under the law. 
Tranchemontague was an ordinary and unsecured creditor entitled to rank 
equally with those of his class in the proceeds of the insolvent’s estate. He 
was also an inspector and as such had become an officer of the court and an 
adviser not only of the curator but also of the judge and court. The duties 
he was called upon to perform were those of a fiduciary character and he was 
bound to exercise good faith in the performance of them. Instead of doing 
this he practically acted for himself alone, and by refusing to sign a composi- 
tion of twenty-five cents on the dollar unless he got these notes, and by prom- 
ising to help carry through the composition in the event of getting them, he 
succeeded in getting them from the insolvent. 

If such a transaction as this was allowed to take place the object of the 
law would be absolutely frustrated and honest creditors would be deceived 
and misled. An insolvent in taking back his estate presumably discharged 
from a large portion of his liabilities by the payment or promise to pay a cer- 
tain composition would in fact take it back burdened with debt for additional 
sums he had promised to pay to the old creditors and he would thus be 
afforded an opportunity to deceive others as to his real position. When such 
a transaction is entered into by an inspector of the estate the case is more 
glaring still; to allow it to go through would be to offer a premium for inspec- 
tors whom the court appoints to assist them in winding up an estate honestly, 
and to aggrandize themselves at the expense of other creditors. Ido not find 
any substantial difference between this case and that of Brigham vs. Banque 
Jacques Cartier in 30S. C. R. Vol. 30, p. 429. 

The notes must be declared null, and the judgment upheld. 





ASSIGNMENT OF POLICY—NOTIFICATION—ARTICLE 1571 CIVIL CODE. 


BANK OF TORONTO vs. ST. LAWRENCE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. (Quebec Re- 
ports 11 King’s Bench p. 251). 

STATEMENT OF Facts : This was an appeal from a judgment of the supe- 
rior court at Montreal dismissing the plaintiff’s action. The John Eaton 
Company, Limited, carried on a large business in Toronto, and for the pur- 
pose of its business had obtained large advances from the Bank of Toronto. 
The company’s stock was insured by it in a large number of insurance com- 
panies, and it was agreed between the company and the bank by an agree- 
ment of June 17, 1896, that in the event of any loss by fire the company would 
hold the insurance in trust for the bank, and would if the bank required it 
assign and transfer the insurance to it. This agreement was to apply to any 
insurances subsequently effected. On April 6 the company insured to the ex- 
tent of $2,500 in the defendant company, the premium being paid and the 
policy issued in Montreal. On May 20 in the same year the stock of the com-' 
pany was totally destroyed by fire, and on the same day the defendants were 
notified of the loss by letter. 

On May 22 the company transferred all its assurances to the plaintiff bank. 
On June 1 the bank’s solicitors wrote the defendants advising them of the 
completion of proofs of loss and that a duplicate was enclosed. The prepa- 
ration of such proofs of loss and the enclosing of one duplicate in the letter 
were sworn to by one of the solicitors at the trial, and the other duplicate was 
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produced as an exhibit. On June 28 the same solicitors advised the defend- 
ants by letter of the assignment by the company of all their assurances to the 
bank. None of these letters were acknowledged by the defendants. On No- 
vember 6, 1896, the plaintiffs’ solicitors sent to the defendants a copy of the 
assignment made in their office, but not notarially certified, together with a 
letter again notifying them of the assignment, and telling them that the 
bearer would deliver to them a copy of the assignment. The defendants now 
refuse payment on these grounds : 

(1) They were incorporated in Quebec to carry on business in Quebec, and 
that the insurance effected in Ontario was wltra vires and did not bind them. 

(2) That the company had fraudulently concealed from them the agree- 
ment of June 17, 1896, with the bank by which they virtually ceased to be 
absolute owners of the goods, and that this fact was material to the risk. 

(3) That notice of the fire had not been given and sworn proofs of loss had 
not been delivered. 

(4) That the bank had not given them proper notification of the transfer, 
no copy of the transfer having been sent them as required by Art. 1571 C. C. 

‘“The buyer (of debts and rights of action) has no possessiun available 
against third persons until signification of the act of sale has been made and 
a copy of it delivered to the debtor.” 

JUDGMENT (Sec. A. Lacoste, C. J., Bosse, Blanchet Hall and Wurtele): 
The superior court found against the defendant insurance company on the 
first two grounds, but dismissed the bank’s action upon the ground that the 
sworn proofs of loss did not appear to have been received by the defendants, 
and that no sufficient notification of the transfer had been given by the bank 
to them under Art. 1571. 

The court was unanimous in holding against the defendants on the first 
three grounds, but Mr. Justices Wurtele and Hall differ from the majority of 
the court as to the sufficiency of the notification of transfer. 

There can be no doubt of the assignment by the company to the bank, but 
does this assignment, good between the bank and the assured, make the 
bank a creditor of the defendants without any notification to them; and if 
not, is the form of the notification sufficient ? 

Article 1571 is conclusive as to the necessity of notification, and we think 
the notification and copy of the assignment must be formal in character. A 
copy made by the solicitors for the plaintiffs who are actively prosecuting 
this claim, and sent with a letter signed by them does not satisfy the require- 
ments of the article. Such is not a ‘‘ signification,” the meaning of which is 
explained by Art. 1209. ‘‘Itis sufficient to make a signification by a notary, 
ete.” The word ‘‘signification” has always implied the intervention of a 
ministerial official, and though the words of Art. 1209 are not imperative, yet 
the notification must be a formal act. It is not the duty of the debtor on the 
receipt of a letter notifying it of the assignment of the debt without more to 
enquire into the existence and sufficiency of the transfer. 

The appeal will be dismissed and the action dismissed with costs. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter. 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 





ASSIGNMENT WHEN NOT INSOLVENT AS AN ACT OF INSOLVENCY. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine : RICHMOND, Va., September 1, 1902. 

Sir: A debtor of one of your customers, whose paper we hold as collateral, made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors several months ago, upon an inventory. It was 
claimed that he was not insolvent; nevertheless proceedings in bankruptcy have been insti- 
tuted. He now claims that he was not insolvent when he gave the assignment and makes this 
a defense to the bankruptcy proceedings. Will it prevail? J. W.S. 

Answer.—No. The assignment was an act of bankruptcy and the mere 
denial of insolvency by the bankrupt will not prevent the continuance of the 
proceedings, nor oust the court of jurisdiction. Particularly is this true when 
the assignment is preferential, as when it only includes a few creditors, as we 
infer from your letter was your case; this it has been held shows an intent to 
hinder and delay creditors within the Bankruptcy Act. In fact an assign- 
ment by one not really insolvent at the time, if knowingly made, is a fraud on 
creditors and would, it would seew, warrant a petition in bankruptcy. 





RIGHT OF BANK TO DO BUSINESS BEFORE CERTIFICATE FROM THE COM- 
MISSION ER. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LAWRENCE, Kans., September 2, 1902. 
Str: One of our new banks opened its doors and discounted some notes before receiving 

the Bank;Commissioner’s certificate. In the course of business and for value we became 

possessed of these notes under their indorsement, made before the certificate had been 

received. Some say that we cannot collect these notes, as we took them from a bank not yet 

authorized to do business. Is that correct? H. W. G. 


Answer.—No, it is not. Notwithstanding the non-completion of the 
necessary preliminaries to the right to do business, it may yet bind itself in 
transactions like the one of which you have spoken, and has undoubtedly 
passed a title to you which will enable you to collect. 





POWER OF A NATIONAL BANK TO ACT AS LOAN AGENT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LITTLE Rock, Ark., September 5, 1902. 
Str: A National bank in this State undertook to loan some money here for eastern 
parties. Loans were negotiated by and money was paid to it, and reloaned. As the result 
of personal friendship between the bank’s officer and an outsider, a loan of the money was 
made to an insolvent party, who subsequently failed to pay. Can the bank be made liable 
for this loss by the one for whom the money was loaned on the ground that the bank was 
negligent in making the loan? DEPOSITOR. 


Answer.—No. The National Banking Act does not confer power on 
National banks to act as loan agents, and as the service is not within the 
scope of its powers it is not liable. 





OBLIGATION OF BANK TO PAY BONUS FOR EXTENSION OF CHARTER. 
Editor Banker’s Magazine: MEADVILLE, Pa., September 7, 1902. 
Sir: Are banks in our State which are incorporated by special act and not under general 
law, obliged to pay a bonus for the renewal and extension of their charter ? 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—No. 
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RIGHT TO DEPOSIT MUNICIPAL FUNDS WITH A PRIVATE BANK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : Rock ISLAND, 1ll., September 8, 1902. 

Sir: One of our neighboring villages has been in the habit of depositing its surplus with 
our bank. This year they have deposited it with one of its citizens who operates a private 
pank. Is such deposit legal? What can be done about it? CASHIER. 

Answer.—There can be no doubt about the impropriety of the deposit 
which you speak of. Your law requires that municipal funds be deposited 
with ‘‘ a regularly organized bank,” and your supreme court has held that a 
private bank is not one that is regularly organized within the meaning of this 
act. Upon the question as to what you can do about it, we can only say that 
if the financial officer of the village refuses after proper request by some one 
interested as a citizen or superior officer, probably mandamus could be brought 
to compel a redeposit, but we do not think you could compel a deposit in your 
bank, for any other regularly organized bank would satisfy the law, and the 
village officers certainly have some discretion as to what regularly organized 
bank shall hold the funds. 





RIGHT OF BANK TO GIVE BOND TO SECURE PRIOR LIEN. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEWARK, N. J., September 10, 1902. 
Sik: Our bank hasa second mortgage on a piece of land upon which a builder claims a 
lien. We desire to prevent the enforcement of this at this time, but at the same time do not 
desire to contest the validity of the lien. We propose to give a bond to secure the payment 
and extend the time for enforcing the lien, but the attorneys for the builder say our bond 
would be void, and claims we have no power to execute it. How isit? Z. A. C. 


Answer.—The bond would be good. A bank has authority to execute a 
bond for a purpose like the one which you have suggested. 





PREFERENCE TO DEPOSITOR FOR WHOM BANK ACTS AS LOAN AGENT ON 
ITS INSOLVENCY. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OGDEN, Utah, September 12, 1902. 
Sir: Will you please tell me whether, upon the failure of a bank, a customer has any 
preference over other depositors, under the following circumstances: The Cashier had taken 
a note from a customer for the unpaid balance of a priorloan. He turned it over to a depos- 
itor of the bank by giving him a receipt for collection with the understanding that the loan 
was made in pursuance of a prior arrangement whereby the depositor’s deposit could be 
loaned for him, if the bank would guaranty the loan and collect it for him, and with the 
further understanding that the note was to be left at the bank for collection. The depositor 
was subsequently debited with the amount of the note and as interest was paid, was credited 
with this. Afterwards the note was paid. DEPOSITOR. 


Answer.—The customer is entitled to preference. The transaction was in 
essence the payment of his deposit and the bank, although the note was taken 
to it, transferred it to him in law, by delivery, and was in reality his agent or 
trustee with respect to it, for the giving of the receipt, together with the coin- 
cident understanding and the subsequent acts, passed the legal title to the 
note to the depositor. 





LIABILITY AS INDORSER BY QRALLY ASSUMING LIABILITY. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OTSEGO, N. Y., September 15, 1902. 
Sir: A customer of one of our banks here, and a debtor of mine as well as of the bank, 
failed recently. Afterwards his uncle and his uncle’s attorney went to the Cashier of the 
bank in his office, and told him that he need not worry about the note held by the bank, as it 
would be paid by the uncle. The Cashier told me this, but I laughed at him and told him he 
was no better off than | was. What is the law on this? is mA 


Answer.—At first blush we were inclined to think that the statement of 
the uncle was valueless, as we considered it in essence a promise to pay 
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another’s debt, which the statute requires shall be written. We found, how- 
ever, upon investigation, that your supreme court has decided that the state- 
ment is the practical assumption of an indorser’s liability, and so we conclude 
that if the steps ordinarily taken to charge the indorser are taken by your 
banker friend, the uncle may be held liable. 


















TRANSFER OF NOTE PAYABLE TO BEARER, BY DELIVERY. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HELENA, Ark., September 17, 1902. 
Sir: Can a bill] or note payable to bearer be delivered without being indorsed so that the 
holder can collect it ? | F. H. M, 






Answer.—Yes. The legal title to a note payable to bearer or to a certain 
person, or bearer, may be transferred without endorsement. 













LIABILITY OF RAILROAD TO BONA FIDE HOLDER OF ITS NOTES. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MAYSVILLE, Ky., September 18, 1902. 

Str: A railroad company undertook to build a spur road and gave negotiable bonds or 
notes in payment for right of way. It afterwards turned out that through some defect in 
proceedings the company had no right to build the road, and it was obliged té take it up. 
Before this, however, some of these notes had been transferred and the holders are asking for 
their pay. What are their rights? One of these notes was transferred by the owner merely 
writing his name across the back. After the trouble began the holder wrote a promise to pay 
above the endorsement. What is the effect of this? E. B. T. 

Answer.—The railroad company is liable. Any one who takes a negotia- 
ble corporate obligation, issued by order of the board of directors, signed by 
the president and secretary, in the name and under the seal of the corpora- 
tion, and disclosing upon its face no want of authority, has the right to assume 
its validity if the corporation could by any action of its officers or stockhold- 
ers, or both, have authorized the execution and issue of the obligation. 

As to your second question, the rule is that the holder of a note, indorsed 
in blank, that is, by merely writing the name of the transferrer across the 
back, may write above the name any promise which is consistent with the 
obligation of an indorser, and of course such writing could not affect the 
obligation of the maker, for it in no way relates to him. It merely affects 


the indorser. 














MAKERS’ SIGNATURE ON BACK OF NOTE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HUNTSVILLE, Alu., September 19, 1902. 
Sir: One of the men of the country here sold some mules and took a note. One of the 

men that bought the mules signed the note on the face, but the other signed on the back. 

Must steps be taken to charge him as an indorser? F. S. M. 


Answer.—No. It is immaterial where a note is signed whether on the 
back or on the face so long as the signer’s intention is to assume the obliga- 
tion of maker. 








RIGHTS OF INDORSEE OF A NOTE GIVEN FOR LIQUOR. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PORTLAND, Me., September 22, 1902. 

Str: One of our customers took a note by indorsement without notice or even suspicion 
that it was given for liquor. Upon presentation of it for payment the maker refused, claim- 
ing that it was given for intoxicating liquors and was hence illegal under the statute. Can 
the holder of the note recover? ENQUIRER. 

Answer.—Yes. The Maine statute permitting defense in certain cases, on 
the ground that the consideration for the debt was intoxicating liquors, does 
not prevail against the bona fide holder of negotiable paper. The statute 


exempts him. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK FOR EXPENSE OF SEARCHING FOR PRESIDENT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : SHREVEPORT, La., September 22, 1902. 
Str: The President of C Bank in this State disappeared. It was known that he was sick, 
and it was thought he was mentally unbalanced. The bank was anxious to find him and the 
Cashier engaged a man to search for him, authorizing him to draw on the bank for his 
expenses. This man started but the bank refused to cash his orders. Isitliable? R.J.S. 


Answer.—Yes. Both the bank and the Cashier are liable. 





POWER OF CASHIER TO ANSWER FOR THE BANK IN GARNISHMENT WITHOUT 
PROVING AUTHORITY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BIRMINGHAM, Ala., September 23, 1902. 
Str: When a bank is garnished, may the Cashier answer for it without filing an affidavit 

as to his authority to do so? CASHIER. 
Answer.—No. It is doubtful whether under your statute an answer may 

be made for a corporation without affidavit of the authority of the witness. 





INSOLVENT BANK—LIABILITY OF OFFICERS FOR DEPOSITS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SEDALIA, Mo., September 23, 1902. 

Sir: When is a bank deemed insolvent under our law so that its officers will be person- 
ally liable if it receives deposits ? Can a bank be considered insolvent if its assets exceed its 
liabilities although it is temporarily out of funds? H. E. W. 

Answer.—A bank is deemed insolvent when it is unable to meet the 
ordinary demands in the usual and ordinary course of business, and its ability 
to pay in the future or an excess of assets over liabilities without a present 
ability to pay debts as they become due in the usual course of business, is not 
solvency. 





DEED NOT AN EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: KANSAS Ci1Ty, Mo., September 25, 1902. 
Sir: In 1884 property was conveyed absolutely for an expressed consideration of $7,600, 
a fair price, subject to a mortgage for $4,000. This incumbrance the grantee assumed, and a 
note for $3,600 shortly overdue from the grantor to the grantee was then surrendered. The 
grantee took immediate possession, expended $3,000 on the property and remained iti control 
until his death in 1891; during that period he neither demanded nor received interest from 
the grantor. In 1886 he gave the grantor an account of his disbursements and receipts in 
regard to the property, saying that he held the property in trust for him. Later in the same 
year he wrote the grantor, **Do you wish to redeem (or purchase) the property? Though 
the time is out I have no objection to your doing so if you wish now, upon the terms origi- 
nally agreed upon. Please let me hear from you at once.” The grantor did not take advan- 
tage of this offer. The original terms are not certainly kuown, but in 1891, shortly before his 
death, the grantee said he would be glad if the matter might be fixed up. Will you please tell 
me whether the transaction is a mortgage or whether it was an absolute conveyance of the 
property ? Can the owner redeem ? A. L. B. 


Answer.—It is hardly possible to answer your question with any degree of 
positiveness as to what the court might hold were your case presented. All 
depends on what the facts show and very much on the terms of that original 
agreement, of which you speak. The rule is once a mortgage always a 
mortgage, and if it could be proved with any reasonable degree of certainty 
that that agreement was merely that the property was to be held as security, 
the courts would undoubtedly hold that the conveyance was equitably a 
mortgage. Upon the facts which you have stated, however, disregarding all 
possible circumstances, we are inclined to believe the transaction an absolute 
conveyance. 
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RESOURCES AND PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 





There is no corresponding region on this habitable globe which has so many advantages 
as the South, all available by natural or artificial communications, and capable of more 
economical operation than in any other part of the country.—Abram S. Hewitt. 


In the basic elements that constitute the wealth of a country, the South is richer 
than any other part of the United States to-day. This is true for two reasons: first, 
because of the soil, climate, forests and minerals ; and, second, because the develop- 
ment of these great resources was obstructed for almost a quarter of a century by 
the Civil War. 

But there is a ‘‘ New South” to-day—not new in the sense that the old-time hos- 
pitality and high sense of honor have passed away, but a South that has a clearer 
realization of its resources and how they may be most wisely used to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. No longer is there a disposition to pro- 
duce only raw materials to be converted into manufactured products by the capital 
and skill of other sections and other lands, but manufacturing enterprises are spring- 
ing up, producing a variety of goods and wares, and showing in a new light the 
capabilities and energy of the Southern people. Prior to 1880, according to a Census 
expert, there was hardly a thoroughly equipped modern cotton mill in the South. 
But in the last decade hundreds of mills have been built, nearly all of them supplied 
with the best modern equipment. Indeed, it was in the South that a cotton mill 
was first run wholly by electricity, and the machines operated without shafting or 
belts.* Great advances have been made in many other lines of manufacturing as 
well. 

That mechanical enterprises are now occupying so large a share of attention does 
not foreshadow any decline in agriculture ; but on the contrary that the products of 
agriculture will have new and larger markets opened up at better prices. The needs 
of a more numerous industrial population will increase the demand for farm products 
for home consumption, and the greater efficiency in utilizing raw materials will 
enlarge the market for them as well as bring an enhanced price both to the manufac- 
turer and the agriculturist, the miner and the lumberman. 

But it is not alone in material things that the South is making remarkable pro- 
gress. Confronted with difficulties that might have overwhelmed a less resolute 
people, and the problems made harder by outside misunderstanding, and misrepre- 
sentution in some cases as well, the situation was met with a patience and determi- 
nation that are bearing fruit. It is well within the truth to say that education is 
nowhere receiving a larger share of public attention than is being bestowed upon 
this subject throughout the South to-day. Eagerness and earnestness upon the part 
of educators are supplemented by a diligent search for the means and methods cal- 
culated to assuré the best results. Technical education is being fostered by States 
and municipalities, and there are a number of institutions of the highest rank annu- 
ally giving practical training to a large and increasing body of students. This tech- 
nical training, added to that which is gained by the thousands of hands employed in 
the mills, is rapidly supplying an amount of skilled labor that will meet the enlarged 
demand resulting from the multiplication of manufacturing plants. 





** Commercial and Financial Chronicle.” 











































RESOURCES AND PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


TWENTY YEARS OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


* Exclusive of fisheries, representing an annual value of about $15,000,000, the 
annual products of industry in the South now approximate $3,000,000,000 in value. 
Between 1880 and 1900 the value of Southern agricultural, manufactured and min- 
eral products increased from $1,134,586,229 to $2,844,646,440, or 157 per cent , while 
the population increased from 16,369,960 to 23,548,404, or forty-four per cent. The 
progress in Southern agriculture is indicated in the following table giving by States 
the value of farm products at the beginning and at the close of the twenty years: 











STATES FARM VALUES. VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 
, 1880. 1900. 1880. 1900. 

BR etssiceseceese $106,531,307 $179,3$9,882 $56,872,994 $91,387,404 
FRE 99,359,577 181,416,001 43,796,261 79,649,490 
District of Columbia.... 3,792,501 11,535,376 514,441 870,247 
it ideidudsessncodes 27,902,481 53,929,064 7,439,392 18,309,104 
Se iitivicacdcéencesexs 143,158,308 228,374,637 67,028,929 104,304,476 
i idctercnescedes 358,703,832 471,045,856 63,850,155 123,266,785 
BE a dascvesteiscces 76,770,547 198,536,906 42,883,522 72,667,302 
Bc cckcorscucese 187,157,266 204,645,407 28,839,281 43,823,419 
BE oc ccdeconeceess 122,016,268 204,221,027 63,701,844 102,492,283 
North Carolina.......... 164,286,737 233,834,693 51,729,611 89,309,638 
South Carolina........... 84,079,702 153,591,159 41,108,112 68,266,912 
Pn ks wictneawntece 259,456,170 341,202,025 62,076,311 106,166,440 
Weibbcddiccbececvaties 256,084,364 962,476,273 65,204,329 239,823,244 
We chndtavenedccenssa 247,476,536 323,515,977 45,726,221 86,548,545 
West Virginia............ 153,588,725 203,907,349 19,360,049 44,768,979 

Total South.......... $2,290,364,321 $3.951,631,682  $660,131,452 $1.271,654,273 


Total United States. $12,180,501,538 $20,489,900,164 $2,212,540,927 $4,717,069,973 


The gain in the productiveness of the South is not due so much to a widening of 
the area under cultivation as to the better results obtained from the same acreage. 
This is shown in the case of wheat. While the increase in the area sown in wheat 
between 1880 and 1900 was only 810,211 acres, or about twelve per cent., the increase 
in quantity was 42,136,944 bushels, or eighty-two per cent. If only the States pro- 
ducing a surplus were included in this estimate, viz., Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Texas, the showing would be even more favor- 
able. According to the census of 1880 these States produced 41,087,952 bushels of 
wheat, grown on 4,593,782 acres, the yield being 8.9 bushels per acre. For the year 
1900 the production of these six States was 76,597,222 bushels, grown on 5,435,102 
acres, Showing a yield of fourteen bushels per acre—nearly two bushels above the 
average for the whole country. The increase in acreage in these States in twenty 
years was eighteen per cent., in the quantity of wheat raised eighty-six per cent., 
and in the yield per acre fifty-seven per cent. Texas alone, in this period, increased 
its production of wheat from 2,567,737 bushels to 23,395,913—an increase of over 800 
per cent. 

Although not primarily a corn country, the production of this cereal in the South 
rose from 370,862,141 bushels in 1880 to a maximum of nearly 600,000,000 bushels in 
1898. The production of hay went up from 1,412,964 tons in 1880 to a maximum of 
4,386,669 tons in 1898. The oat crop increased from 40,213,555 bushels in 1880 to 
83,998,246 bushels in 1900—a gain of over 100 per cent. 

The most important crop in the South is cotton. By the census of 1880 the total 
production was 5,765,359 bales of 453 pounds each, amounting to 2,607,177,627 
pounds, grown on 14,480,019 acres, an average of 180.5 lint per acre. This crop 
brought to the planters of the South approximately $255,503,597. The crop grown 
in 1900, and commercially spoken of as the crop of 1901, was 10,383,422 bales, which 





* Acknowledgment is made to the ** Manufacturers’ Record,” of Baltimore, for much of 
the information contained in this article. 
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put into the farmers’ pockets $494,567,549. This was an increase over the crop of 1880 
of 4,628,063 bales, but considering the larger size of the bales of 1901 as compared 
with those,of 1880, the increase in the number of pounds shows the percentage of in- 
crease in the crop to have been over ninety-nine. Add the value of the seed to the value 
of the crop of 1901, and it will easily sweil the value to $550,000,000. The planters 
received more by $239,063,952 for the crop of 1901 than for the crop of 1880, though 
the price in 1880 was greater by at least one cent on the pound. The crop grown in 
1898 and marketed in 1899 reached the highest point in production ever attained, 
being 11,235,383 bales, but it brought to the farmers only $321,877,296, which is less 
by $172,690,053 than they received for the commercial crop of 1901. The yield of 
the crop of 1880 was 215 lint pounds per acre, and of the crop of 1898, 225 pounds. 

Tobacco growing is also a prominent interest in the South, the production being 
over seventy per cent. of the entire amount grown in the United States. 

The rice crop increased from 110,131,373 pounds in 1880 to 285,750,000 pounds in 
1901. 

In 1880 the cane sugar grown in the Southern States was reported at 301,284,395 
pounds. The crop of 1897-98 reached the maximum of 695,401,280 pounds. 

The great extent and variety of fruit growing and truck raisiug can only be men- 
tioned here ; but the soil and climate and comparative proximity to the great markets 
of the Atlantic coast, the lake region and Europe are especially favorable to the 
development of production along these lines, and advantage is being rapidly taken 
of these fortunate conditions. 

A recapitulation of the gain made in agricultural and live-stock production in 
the South since 1880 shows the following notable increase : 

Wheat, eighty-two per cent.; corn, twenty-six to sixty per cent.; hay, 164 to 210 
per cent.; oats, 108 per cent.; cotton, ninety-nine per cent. in production; tobacco: 
types grown largely increased and markets much improved ; rice, 180 per cent.; 
cane sugar, sixty-seven to 130 per cent.; truck and fruit farming 1,000 per cent. or 
more ; horses, twenty per cent.; mules, twenty-four per cent.; swine, nine per cent. 

Although there are a number of large and important commercial cities in the 
South, if we exclude St. Louis and Baltimore, neither of which is in the heart of the 
South, it will be seen that the Southern States do not include any of the country’s 
cities of large population. It is a notable fact, however, that the rural population 
of the South is increasing much more rapidly than the other sections of the Union. 
The census of 1900 shows a total gain in the rural population of all the States and 
Territories from 1890 to 1900 of 4,449,600. Of this total gain, fourteen Southern 
States, excluding Missouri, furnished 2,640,720, or nearly sixty per cent. of the total 
increase of the whole country in rural population, while all the remainder of the 
Union, including the States and Territories of the West, furnished 1,808,880, or 
about forty per cent. of the whole increase in rural population. This is more 
remarkable when it is considered that most of this gain is due to the increase in the 
native population, the foreign immigrants coming into the United States having 
gone chiefly to the great cities or to the Western States and Territories. 

However, the Southern cities and towns are growing also. From 1890 to 1900 
the rural population of the South gained sixty-five per cent. and the cities and towns 
gained thirty-five per cent. 


RESOURCES OF THE ForREstTs, MINEs, ETC. 


The South is rich in timber and with the growing transportation facilities the 
revenues derived from this source are becoming larger year by year. B. E. Fernow, 
of the New York College of Forestry, estimates that the South is furnishing nearly 
one-third of the total lumber product of the country, and probably one-half of the 
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pine lumber. He estimates that the annual lumber product (umber, naval stores, 
ties, wood, etc.) is now valued at over $300,000,000. 

The coal product of the Southern States, which amounted to only 6, 034, 257 tons 
in 1880, rose to 22,170,124 tons in 1890 and 51,169,417 tons in 1900. 

A summary of the mineral products of the South shows that the value of such 
products rose from $17,807,646 in 1882 to $115,352,763 in 1900. 

‘In the production of petroleum West Virginia occupies a place close to the head 
in the list of oil-producing States, while the recent discoveries in Texas are adding 
between four and five million barrels to the annual product. It is estimated that 
the South produces nearly forty-one per cent. of the country’s output of petroleum. 

Mention should be made of the phosphate deposits of several of the Southern 
States which have become prominent factors in adding to the wealth of this section. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING. 


It has been shown in the preceding pages how the natural products of the soil 
have been multiplied in the past ten or twenty years, but the story of the growth 
in the output of manufactures is even more wonderful. The cotton of the South is 
no longer all sent in the raw state to Osaka, Lancashire or New England, but an 
increasingly large part of the product is being converted into cloth by mills located 
in Southern territory. 

With water power, coal, good transportation facilities and labor in plentiful 
supply, it is not surprising that such remarkable progress has been made. All the 
elements requisite for successful cotton manufacturing have existed in the South for 
many years, except perhaps that moneyed capital was not always to be had to the 
extent needed. But this lack has been supplied by the energy of the Southern peo- 
ple, the increase in the supply of local capital, and by the money attracted for 
investment on the strength of the profits the industry has yielded. 

* The South has exceeded all the early prognostications that were made concern- 
ing the position she was to occupy at the end of the ninteenth century as a cotton 
manufacturing community, not only in her relation to the North, but to the world. 
The number of cotton spindles in the United States in 1890 was 14,088,103, and in 
1900 the number was 19,008,352, showing an increase of 4,920,249 in ten years. 
About fifty-six per cent. of this increase was in the South and forty-four per cent. 
in the North, showing that a large portion of the increase was in the latter section. 
The singular thing about this gain in the North is that over ninety per cent. of it 
was in Massachusetts alone. About eighty-three per cent. of the Southern gain was 
in the Statesof North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

To put it in another form, the South gained, during the 1890-1900 decade, 2,747,- 
839 cotton spindles, of which 2,264,304 were in the above three States, while the 
North gained 2,172,410, of which 1,960,169 were in Massachusetts alone. 


Statistics of Cotton Manufacturing. 























No. OF ESTABLISHMENTS. CAPITAL. 
1880, 1890. | 1900. 1890. | 1900. 
New England.........:... 439 402 332 $243,153,249 |  $272,668,914 
Middle States.............. 139 239 225 51,676,249 52,078,820 
Southern States.......... 161 239 480 53,827,303 124,532,864 
Western States........... 17 25 16 5,364,042 | 4,562,174 
DE pe 7156 905 973 $354,020,8438  $460,842.772 















*Henry G. Kittredge, in ** Gunton’s Magazine,” August, 1902, 
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* The preceding table shows the sectional distribution of the cotton manufactur- 
ing establishments at the last three census decades, and also the capital invested at 
the last two census periods. 

Thus the capital invested in the New England States increased only from $243, - 
000,000 to $272,000,000 between 1890 and 1900, but that in the Southern States 
increased from $52,000,000 to $124,000,000. It is noteworthy that failures of South- 
ern cotton mills have been few, and the profits have been good asarule. Not only 
has the extent of the cotton manufacturing industry vastly widened, but there has 
been a great improvement in the character of the product. At first the output con- 
sisted largely of the coarser and cheaper grades of cloth, but the better qualities are 
now being extensively turned out. 

For the year ended August 31 the secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
estimated that the cotton consumed by Southern mills amounted to 1,937,000 bales, 
or 317,000 bales more than in the preceding year. 

But important strides have been made in many other lines. The production of 
pig iron, which amounted to only 354,733 gross tons in 1880, had increased to 2,604,- 
671 tons in 1900. Alabama alone showed a gain in the value of pig iron produced 
from $1,405,356 in 1880 to $13,465,616 in 1900. An epitome of the manufacturing 
progress of the South is contained in the following table : 


Summary of the Manufactures of the Southern States. 

















| | PERCENT- 
| | INCREASE. | AGE OF 
| INCREASE. 
1900. 1890. 1880. pone eter: anna, 
| | 1890 | 1880 
| 1890 to 1900. 1880 to 1890.| to | 
| | 1900.) 1890. 
No. establishments.. 92,522 | 53,848 43,725 | 10,123 | 71.8) 23.2 
SE $1, 111,688,852 | $630, ceo | -$251,002)088 $481, ty 194 | | $378, 451, 690 | 76.4 | 150.4 
Wage-earners, aver- 

— SERSES EEG 763 ort 298,321 253,812 | 211,144 | 49.8! 70.8 
‘Total wages......... #295, 212,339 | $169, 335° 355 $71,992,859 | $65,676,984 | | $97,542,496 | 38.7 | 185.5 
Miscel’us expenses.. 00,066, 27 | 62, 292, 778 a 37,773, — a 60.6) a 
Cost of materials | 

Rin Lon aiecailiinin 810,434, 542 475,866, mst | | 280,309,410 934,567,755 | | 195,557,877 | 70.3 69.8 
Value of products...} 1, 419, 001,873 | 878, 257, 608 | 445,572,461 | 540,744,265 | 432,685,147 | 61.6 97.1 














a Not reported for 1880, 


GROWTH OF COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Not only has the South made an enviable record in the addition to its volume of 
products, natural and manufactured, but it is handling a larger proportion of its 
own products and of those of other parts of the country than ever before. It is 
shown that from 1880 to 1901 the Southern ports as a whole have increased their 
exports 95.5 per cent., while the other ports of the country have increased theirs but 
sixty-five per cent. ; but that of the Southern ports, those on the Atlantic coast have 
increased but 56.8 per cent., while those on the Gulf have increased 142.7 per cent. 
In 1880 $117,644,620, or 13.8 per cent. of the total exports, sought tidewater at the 
Gulf ports ; in 1901 $285,464,529, or 19.2 per cent. of the total exports, reached tide- 
water at the Gulf ports. The total exports of the country have increased 74.28 per 
cent. between 1880 and 1901, while those of the Gulf ports alone have increased 142.7 
per cent., or at a rate of increase nearly double that for the country as a whole. 
Between 1880 and 1900 the railways of the South increased in mileage from 21,612 
miles to 52,594, an increase of 148 per cent., while those of the other States and 
Territories of the Union grew from 71,650 miles to 141,727, an increase of but ninety- 
eight per cent.+ 





*** Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” August, 1902. 
+O. P. Austin, Chief Bureau of Statistics, in ‘*‘ Manufacturers’ Record,” February, 1902. 
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This change may be attributed to several causes. In the first place, the grain- 
producing area has moved further west, nearer the Guif ports than to the North 
Atlantic seaboard ; the transportation facilities of the South have been improved, 
and the productive capacities multiplied many fold. In the ten years 1890 to 1900 
the net railway earnings of the Southern States have increased from $21,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. 

BANKING IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


In banking the South compares most favorably with other parts of the Union. 
In a record of bank failures kept for several years, the States of Mississippi and 
Delaware make the best showing of any States in the Union. There are several 
other Southern States whose record is almost equally clear of bank disasters. It 
would be beside the fact to say that the bankers in the South are either more capable 
or more honest than the bankers of other States. Asa rule the South has in recent 
years been comparatively free from the excitment and upheavals caused by 
‘‘booms” and speculations prevailing in some other sections of the country. The 
progress of the Southern States has been, upon the whole, along conservative lines. 
There has been a solid basis for every forward step. 

The increase made in the capital, individual deposits and total resources of the 
National banks of the States of Virginia, West Virginia North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, is shown in the following table: 


1898. 1902. 
i i a i a ald cl ak $63,000,000 $77,698,000 
BS Gains ce cceccccccccceccdcvsscsqecscoseccvosse 165,000,000 269,358,000 
I a ccntnnwenesenesdiqnducceséaanestameiadintend 318,000,000 506,017,000 


Complete returns from the State banks are not at hand, but statistics from the 
best sources indicate in a general way the progress made in the States named. From 
1880 to 1899 the number of banks in Virginia (not National) increased from seventy- 
six to eighty-nine ; the capital rose from $3,000,000 to $5,840,000, and deposits from 
$7,750,000 to $24,000,000. In North Carolina the State banks in 1887 reported $691, - 
000 capital ; in 1898, $1,946,000 ; deposits were $1,424,000 in 1887 and $4,000,000 in 
1898. Including deposits of Savings and private banks in the year last named the 
total was over $6,000,000. In 1899 Georgia reported 183 private and State banks 
with $16,000,000 capital and $84,000,000 deposits. In Mississippi there was an 
increase in the number of State banks from nine in 1887 to eighty-three in 1897; 
capital increased from $759,000 to $3,581,000, and deposits from $1,102,000 to $7,600, - 
000. Deposits of the Kentucky banks increased from $16,800,000 in 1887 to $25.,- 
000,000 in 1897. 

These few figures only illustrate the trend of Southern banking progress. If it 
were possible to collate information from all the State banks at the present date, it 
would be seen that the growth of banking in the South is keeping up with the 
wonderful development in agriculture and manufacturing. 

Texas has for some time led in the organization of new National banks, State 
banks being prohibited by the constitution of Texas. Since the amendment of the 
National Bank Act on March 14, 1900, there have been organized in Texas 107 Na- 
tional banks, compared with fifty-four in Minnesota—the State having the next high- 
est number. The Southern States report a total of 188 National banks organized since 
the date above named. This exceeds the combined number organized in the New 
England States, Eastern States and the Pacific States. 

The clearing-house returns, as reported by the ‘‘Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” show that the clearings of cities classified as Southern for the week end- 
ing August 20, 1892, amounted to $46,966,491, and for the week ending August 16, 
1902, they were $90,090,002. From 1899 to 1902 the increase was from $59,000,000 
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to $90,000,000. The increase in clearings in Southern territory from 1901 to 1902 
was 14.8 per cent., out of a total gain of 21.9 per cent. for the whole country. Ex- 
cluding the Middle States, with New York city, the gain in the South was much 
greater than in any other part of the country. 

It is impossible in the limits of this article to present in detail the resources and 
progress of each of the Southern States. Enough has been shown to justify the 
strong declaration of Mr. Hewitt with which this review was introduced. 

In its capacity for the cheap production of food, fibre, iron, coal, petroleum, 
lumber, phosphates, potter’s clay, tobacco and many other natural products, and in 
the favorable conditions for manufacturing, the South certainly possesses advan- 
tages that are destined to place that part of the country in even a stronger financial 
and industrial position than it now occupies. What has been done in the past ten 
or twenty years has been partially indicated ; what will be done in the future will 
far exceed the great achievements of the past. Taking the South as a whole, its 
resources have not been exploited to the same extent as the possibilities of other 
parts of the country have been. Land values are actual rather than speculative, 
while the producing powers of these primal American commonwealths, instead of 
being fully developed or exhausted, are just beginning to realize their first fruits. 

Possessing in its soil, climate and population a generous measure of the elements 
out of which wealth is created, the South is showing its determination and ability to 
occupy no secondary place in material prosperity, and to utilize its manifold riches 
in promoting the comfort and happiness of its own people, and out of its abundance 
to bestow like blessings upon other lands. 








OBJECTIONS TO ASSET CURRENCY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sir: Your editorial in the August number upon asset and emergency issues of 
notes is well considered. 

Perhaps you can illustrate by referring to the illegal suspensions of payment 
which have been made by the Bank of England and by the New York Clearing- 
House in times and under circumstances which caused such suspensions to be ap- 
proved by the respective governing powers. Therefore it seems as if history has 
proven that such suspensions must not take place except under similar causes ; and 
conservative bankers do not wish any more rubber put into the circulation to make 
it elastic. 

However, I think you miss one point which is the most important ; that is the co- 
guaranteeing by all the banks of ‘‘ asset currency” with only the protection of an 
untried and (probably) an insufficient insurance fund. 

As a matter of history the National banks in California were concerned as to this 
point when the silver dollar threatened to be the ‘‘redeemer” of all paper money, 
for the National Bank Act provides that each bank shall accept the notes ofall other 
banks in payment for all dues whatsoever. If the silver dollar had prevailed then 
the loans of National banks in California, which are made on notes reading ‘‘in gold 
coin,” under the California Specific Contract Law, would still have been paid in 
National bank notes, because the United States law is superior to the State law. 

The situation was bad enough a few years ago when we could ‘‘ trust in God” 
for fifty cents on each dollar; but under the proposed bill we must trust in Fowler 
for ninety-five cents on each dollar. 

There is a very sound objection to asset currency among many old-fashioned 
bankers who have spent their lives in ‘‘ making both ends meet” with a little interest 
left over. Paciric Coast. 




















ANALYSIS OF A BANK REPORT. 





While it may be true that figures never lie, it is not less true that they often serve 
to conceal the truth, especially in published reports—bank reports as well as others. 
In order therefore to read a bank report intelligently it is necessary to interpret the 
figures properly. But even with the keenest analysis no just estimate of the strength 
or solvency of a bank or other corporation can be formed from its published reports, 
unless the reports give sufficient data upon which to base the analysis. For instance, 
if a bank should include its overdrafts among its loans to its dealers, such a classifica- 
tion might be theoretically correct ; but it would be absolutely impossible to form a 
correct estimate of the strength of the bank until these two classes of assets were 
separated. 

While the form of report required of the National banks of this country demands 
a separate statement of overdrafts and loans and discounts, the item loans and dis- 
counts is itself too indefinite to furnish the data necessary for a proper analysis of 
the report. In the first place the amount of past-due paper should be stated sepa- 
rately, since such paper (as every banker knows) is not quite so good an asset as 
unmatured bills. To form a proper estimate of the ability of the bank to withstand 
a run, it is also essential that the amount of time loans and of demand loans should 
be stated separately. While time loans and discounts might (for the purposes of 
analysis) be given in one amount, there are various reasons which make it sometimes 
desirable to distinguish also between these items in rating the credit of a bank. 
Renewals might well be taken out of the item loans and discounts and stated sepa- 
rately, since they are a source of danger to a bank and have been the cause of the 
downfall of many an institution. 

Following the order of the items in the form of National bank report required by 
the Comptroller, the second item, overdrafts, secured and unsecured, if it is of con- 
siderable size, should be separated into the two classes indicated. 

The items relating to Government bonds go into unnecessary details. If the total 
amount of bonds only were given, it would require no great skill to subtract the 
amount of circulation and the amount of Government deposits, and thus arrive at 
the amount of United States bonds on hand accurately enough for all practical pur- 
poses, since the amount of bonds held for circulation and Government deposits 
seldom exceeds these figures in the liability side to any great extent. 

On the other hand, the item stocks, securities, etc., may contain the greatest 
variety of assets, both in point of value and of realizability. If this item is a large 
one the careful financier in analyzing the report will naturally wonder what part of 
it consists of South Sea bubbles, etc. If the stocks. securities, etc., are quoted at 
the market price at the time of making the report, their value can readily be deter- 
mined at any subsequent time, provided the names of the securities are known. In 
order therefore to form a just estimate of the strength of an institution, greater 
detail is required in this item. 

Of the remaining items on the asset side of the National bank report—banking 
house, cash due from banks and cash on hand—there is only one which is unsatis- 
factory for purposes of analysis, viz., checks and other cash items. It is usually 
small in amount; but if large, a shrewd banker would seek to ascertain of what it 
consisted, and whether the other cash items were actually the equivalent of cash. 
Irregularities have frequently been concealed by the tellers holding so-called cash 
items in their tills, which were anything but cashable. 
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The statement of liabilities in the National bank report is complete and sat’'sfac- 
tory. The writer knows of but one method in which the figures might be made to 
hide the facts. Some bankers, in rediscounting their paper, issue their certificates of 
deposit for the advance, in which case it might be thought proper and a good trick 
of the trade to report such a loan among the deposits. It will readily be seen that 
such a procedure vitiates the whole report; the larger the line of rediscounts that 
such a bank succeeds in getting, the larger will its deposits appear, and the bank 
will falsely appear to be doing a flourishing business. Rediscuunting seems neces- 
sary under our present system of isolated banks; but unless such rediscounts are 
stated in the published reports as such, it is impossible to analyze the reports cor- 
rectly. 

Probably the best way to illustrate the writer’s method of analyzing a bank report 
is to make an analysis of a typical report of a large New York bank. The report 
selected is as follows: 








RESOURCES. 
ccd cctesbiknedbacabsabihesvceenabiesseossdenédaean $50,288,470.92 
Overdraftes, SECUTEd ANG UNSCCUTCT. 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 585.57 
United States bonds to secure circulation...................ccceeeeeees 900 000.00 
United States bonds to secure United States deposits.................. 22,307 ,000.00 
inc bcadvebecestecetedeseccedvecuouesnceesse 645,000.00 
Premiums on United States DONG... .......ccccccccccccccccscccccccesccce 1,326,538.03 
5. cana dusebsenseeedeesabsens obetsonensse «dennges 6,738,813.67 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures,...... ..........eeeeees S aaaeii 200,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)...............cccecceeee 3,104,962.91 
es a ee IIs oc cccccctesccccoscsccccvcccccccescecs 161,094.51 
A As cee adeubetdéebebesetecockedestscecuuce 269,037.59 
iss sins necnenenaccotindcccatevssosecesecests 7, 259,831.85. 
Notes of other National banks..............ccccccccccccsecs (a webemeeebin 15,810.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.................ccceeeeees 522.24 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz., specie..............cccccseessceees 17,295,711.00 
PL cic dencnbkudsaebebedenduddobeedes csdhcdacdseweeesseeds 2,535,000.00 
United States certificates of deposit for legal tenders................. 600,000.00: 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer, (five per cent. of 
SD dcdccanddegustsebeassdedeehand éb0s¥sedensseceneseossvacns 40,500.00. 
Due from United States Treasurer other than five per cent. redemp- 
IS Skate So ee ice kia abadbe seboudasdebewessoee hee 80,543.22 
a Scie es Ni ek hie ceeded eet Kes idesediathainenoieonieiten $113, 769,421.51 
LIABILITIES. 
ss ae dic ph ccdncwbbideewedsdnetcosieensone: cocncakesas $1,000,000.00: 
nn dnctidunenaanbabontedbdsbedenntbebasesaavacbeosesoncenns 1,000,000.00- 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid...............cceeeeees 3,322,816.41 
ts Cs GD SIs so cccccccccceedovccdvcccode sesecoceeces 804,550.00 
ices ccbgeshebbewebeden deed bebcbeveies 16,351,819.49- 
i wid bee biibeet oacbusstuséecdeuseas ee 7,382,571.96 
ie Ra iii aie inde ices ces sesbbbeuséuecewennet 450.00 
Individual deposits subject to Check. .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 46,741.211.01 
ER TL SIT TCT ee LST aT 12,730.00: 
rs tee Pete ae sus eek ida tenpevbtbbecnins eos chaseboeses 3,375.307.80 
ee ee od ae od bcc cbe iebddd vechwondebsceseeseaueé 980,543.10 
i i aos ce cade db obaébddesyebidotwhbasdach oskea¥er 19,685,421.74 
ED din a anicuuikeeusieaciseupcabaancabaaimeds shdet peelesene 13,112,000.00 
Din tnseakeened banked revndeksegeédasandsntcnueeeabibneahesess cece $113,769,421.51 


The first eight items, aggregating about $82,000,000, constitute the bank’s invest- 
ments. Of this amount about $24,000,000 are in United States bonds, the character’ 
and ready salability of which are universally known. In order to analyze satisfac. 
torily the item for loans and discounts—about $50,000,000—the amounts of time and 
demand loans, and of past-due paper and renewals should be stated separately, since: 
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it makes a vast difference in the strength of a bank in time of panic, whether its 
funds are at call or tied up in three or four months’ paper. Past-due paper and 
renewals may be practically worthless. The writer has seen a form of report 
required by a certain large institution of borrowing banks in which loans and dis- 
counts are itemized, as they must be for a proper estimate of the condition of a bank. 
Stocks and securities, $6,000,000, may be a good asset and may not; conservative 
pankers, as arule, do not favor tying up too large a part of a bank’s resources in 
such investments. Perhaps, if the average opinion of bankers could be obtained, it 
would be considered safe for a bank with a large line of deposits, like the one here 
used as an illustration, to invest as much as its banking capital—capital and surplus— 
in first-class securities. The amount opposite banking house, furniture and fixtures 
is a very modest one indeed. Since the National Bank Act discourages investments 
in real estate, forbidding all except purchases for a banking home, and acquisition 
by foreclosure in the course of its business, it is scarcely necessary to state that real 
estate is too slow an asset for a commercial bank, and that therefore the item should 
be watched with a jealous eye in analyzing bank reports. 

The next four items, aggregating somewhat less than $11,000,000, constitute 
checks, notes, and other forms of credit in process of collection. Generally speaking, 
this amount should be kept as small as possible; that is, collections should be made 
as rapidly as possible, primarily of course in order to have the money to loan, and 
secondarily to avoid all legal complications which might arise from lack of due dili- 
gence in presenting documents for payment. The exchanges being made daily can- 
not be reduced ; but, on the other hand, the sum due from banks represents collections 
not remitted for, and the shrewd banker is always seeking ways and means to reduce 
this figure ; $3,000,000, the figure in the above report, while not excessive, is some- 
what larger than might have been expected. Several of the progressive New York 
banks (with slightly less business, however), succeed in keeping this figure at about 
$2,000,000. 

The remaining figures making up the resources represent actual cash—somewhat 
over $20,000,000. It is desirable to note the percentage of reserve which a bank is 
in the habit of carrying against deposits. In the form before us this can be arrived 
at approximately by deducting exchanges for the clearing-house from the gross 
deposits, about $94,000,000 (items 5, 6 and 8 to 12 of the liabilities), thus finding the 
net deposits, such deduction being made because the National bank reports are made 
at the close of business, when the outgoing exchanges are included in the deposits, 
while the incoming exchanges (of about the same amount) are not received in New 
York until the following morning. The percentage of reserve to net deposits in this 
instance is found to be between twenty-three and twenty-four per cent—approxi- 
mately the amount legally required. 

So much for the resources. The first three items on the liability side constitute 
the banking capital, that is, the portion of the bank’s funds which belongs to the 
stockholders. For purposes of analysis it is immaterial whether the capital be large 
and the surplus small, or vice versa, unless the surplus should be less than twenty 
per cent. of the capital, in which case the law requires a certain amount to be added 
to the surplus out of the net earnings before a dividend can be declared. A bank 
with small capital and large surplus would seem to be better adapted to meet losses 
in this country without causing a run, since any impairment of the capital must be 
made good by assessment on the shareholders, thus naturally bringing the bank’s 
losses into greater prominence. 

The ratio which banking capital should bear to deposits cannot well be stated 
absolutely, as it depends largely upon the nature of the bank’s business. A bank 
doing purely a deposit and discount business does not require so large a capital as 
one which underwrites stock and ‘bond issues, or finances new corporations. Euro- 
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pean banks for this reason invariably have larger capitals than our American banks, 
The capital of the bank in our illustration is perhaps too small for the large amount 
of business which it transacts. 

The item National bank notes outstanding is absolutely secured by the corre- 
sponding item in the resources, United States bonds to secure circulation. The 
question of the profit on circulating notes has been frequently discussed, and I shall 
therefore assume that the reader is familiar with the various tables which have been 
compiled on the subject. 

The next five items, aggregating about $70,000,000, make up the bank and indi- 
vidual deposits, and adding the United States deposits, certified checks and Cashier's 
checks outstanding, the total gross deposits are found to be about $94,000,000. It 
may be remarked that the Government deposits are specially secured by the item 
United States bonds to secure United States deposits, on the opposite side of the 
statement. To arrive at the net deposits it is necessary, as explained above, to 
deduct the exchanges for the clearing-house, thus giving the amount of deposits at 
the opening instead of at the close of business, when only the outgoing exchanges are 
included in the report. This peculiarity of New York bank reports is due to the 
fact that the exchanges at the clearing-house are made at the opening of business, 
In cities where the exchanges are made at or near the close of banking hours this 
difference between gross and net deposits in the reports to the Comptroller does not 
exist, while in a New York bank (as in the illustration, for instance) the difference is 
large. There was formerly a bank in New York whose gross deposits were about 
$20,000,000, while its net deposits were only three or four millions, its heavy 
exchanges being due to numerous accounts of stock brokers, who made deposits 
and immediately drew checks against them. The size of a bank’s exchanges there- 
fore is not a certain indication that it is doing a profitable business. It is merely an 
indication that the bank has active accounts. 

The items certified checks and Cashier’s checks outstanding require little analy. 
sis, the former being the amount of deposits held to meet checks which have been 
certified, and the latter the bank’s own checks issued in payment of loans made to 
parties not keeping an accoun twith the bank, or for various other purposes. 

The last item in the illustration, United States bonds, represents Government 
bonds borrowed by the bank in order to deposit in Washington a sufficient amount 
of bonds to secure United States deposits. It is practically an inflation of the state- 
ment and should be deducted from both sides to arrive at the true totals. Of course 
when a bank has clients from whom it can readily procure Government bonds with 
which to secure Government deposits, it is a good stroke of business to do so. 

Besides the items given in this typical statement of a large New York bank there 
frequently appears in the statements of country banks, especially in the South and 
West, the item, rediscounted bills, an item which, as has been explained above, 
requires careful attention in analyzing the reports. 

Country banks invariably have an item among their resources which does not 
appear on the statements of New York banks. I refer to the amount due from 
approved reserve agents. The National Bank Act allows country banks to keep 
three-fifths of their reserve with an approved reserve agent in a reserve city. This 
amount of course is to be included in the bank’s investments, not among items in 
process of collection. Usually the country banker receives interest on his balance 
with his reserve agent ; but even if he does not it is necessary for him to maintain 
the balance in order to supply his customers with exchange. In either case it is to 
be classed as an investment. 

In the analysis of a bank report some allowance must naturally be made for 
purely local conditions. I have attempted merely to outline some of the deductions 
and estimates which can be made from all National bank reports. 

| OscaR NEWFANG. 
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~ DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 
IT. 


The disregard of sound business laws governing the character of investments 
will have the same effect upon a banking institution as the disregard of sound 
hygienic laws upon the personal health, namely, the decreased vitality and perhaps 
death of the patient in each case. 

A recent article on the Bank of Amsterdam stated that this bank was started to 
assist the merchants to obtain coin of legalized standard with which to pay bills of 
exchange. Naturally enough deposits were soon left with the bank, which, until it 
was discovered that the funds so accumulated had been loaned where repayment 
was impossible, were never called for except for ordinary business transactions. 
Upon discovering the nature of the loans made by the bank, public confidence was 
so shaken that its affairs were liquidated with immense loss to its creditors. Had 
the same care been taken in making the investments as in accumulating the deposits, 
the bank might to-day be prominent in international finance, instead of an object 
lesson to be conned. 

Banking institutions are not founded upon philanthropic motives, but with the 
idea that they may be profitable to their stockholders, as well as a factor in the 
upbuilding of the community where they are located. To that end, they are not 
expected to hoard up without charge all the funds intrusted to them, but do contract 
to so invest those funds that a reasonable profit may be derived therefrom, and such 
deposits repaid in the ordinary course of business. 

It is inferred that this article is to deal with commercial banking as distinguished 
from trust companies and Savings banks. What are recognized as legitimate invest- 
ments for the latter institutions, where solidity is the principal requirement, would 
not be considered flexible enough for commercial banking. 

Under the National Banking Act we have three classes of banks, divided in 
accordance with their location; as central reserve banks, reserve banks, and other 
banks not specifically designated, but by implication including all banks outside of 
the two previous classes. The act also makes the reserve bank a depository for 
three-fifths of the fifteen per centum cash asset reserve to be maintained by the rural 
banks, and the central reserve bank a depository for one-half of the twenty-five per 
centum cash asset reserve maintained by the reserve bank. Under the State bank- 
ing laws these requirements are not always compulsory, but methods of modern 
finance have carried into effect practically the same features, although not stipulated 
by law. Good bankers seldom allow their cash asset reserves to shrink to legal 
requirements, but with the standard of the National bank reserves before us we will 
proceed to take up the investment in interest-bearing securities of the remaining 
funds of the bank, basing our percentage of each class upon an assumption of one 
hundred per centum of loanable funds, after providing for cash reserves. 





* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18, 
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THE VARIous KINDS OF BANK LOANS. 


Commencing with the banks located in and dealing with rural communities, we 
find that a large proportion of their loans are made to farmers. While the farmer is 
a substantial citizen, his property consists largely of his farm, agricultural imple- 
ments and live stock, and unless he is located where diversified farming and dairying 
are extensively carried on, his year’s cash income will be available only when his 
crop is marketed, and hence a demand for payment of his notes at other seasons of 
the year will be made without avail. 

The country banker should consider the larger part of his farmers’ paper as slow 
assets not available as demand obligations, and invest not to exceed thirty per centum 
of his loanable funds in that class of security. The National banks are prohibited 
from loaning on real estate security, but the State banks in many States are not sub- 
ject to such restriction, and the country banker can frequently place twenty per 
centum of his funds in a class of securities based upon the best of assets, viz., mort- 
gages on improved tillable land. Experience during recent panics has demonstrated 
that these mortgages are not subject to the fluctuations of a stock and bond market 
which may wipe out the entire security, but are such as can always be used as col- 
lateral, or sold among investors. 

The depositor of a country bank is ordinarily familiar with land values, and he is 
more amenable to reason during a panic when he learns that his banker has invested 
in a mortgage on his neighbor’s, or perhaps even his own farm. 

The merchants of the local business center are perhaps the heaviest and most 
active depositors. They should be carefully rated, and a line of credit consistent 
with their financial standing should be extended. This will employ from twenty- 
five per centum to forty per centum of loanable funds. We will say for the sake of 
definite figures thirty per centum is so invested, and there remains on hand for invest- 
ment twenty per centum. If local bonds and school orders are available, ten per 
centum of the remainder could be well invested, leaving ten per centum for the dis- 
count of outside demand or short-time paper, or for deposit on interest at financial 
centers. The temptation frequently presents itself to invest in commercial paper 
offered through brokers. The country banker should exercise great care in this 
regard, as a $5,000 loss on a bank capital of $50,000 would wipe out a year’s earnings, 
and my judgment is that two per centum /nterest on demand balances is better than 
four per centum on large loans based on unsecured paper. 

A National bank being prohibited from real estate loans would still have twenty 
per centum of loanable funds unemployed. This might be used indirectly in real 
estate loans, by having the borrower secure a responsible indorser to his note, and 
execute the mortgage, which the State bank would take direct, to such indorser as 
security. 

A recent article on banking methods, by a recognized authority, advocated a cer- 
tain proportion of loans being placed among firms where there was no obligation to 
renew, and suggested that perhaps it would be well for banks to receive their 
deposits from one class of customers and make loans entirely to another class, thus 
being at all times under no obligation to extend a continuous line of credit. The 
suggestion of always having paper upon which demand may be made with certainty 
of payment, is worthy of adoption ; but here is where the country banker confined 
to a limited field is at a disadvantage. Perhaps a well-selected line of railroad or 
municipal bonds may be taken in lieu of that class of paper, and while the interest 
rate is lower, the banker rests easier by knowing that this class of security is next to 
a balance at areserveagent. Should the community be one of some manufacturing 
importance, a class of very desirable paper is offered, based upon the sale of manu- 
factured products. The tendency of the times, however, is toward consolidation 
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among industrial establishments, and where formerly the local manufacturer looked 
to his local banks for accommodations, the consolidated enterprise goes to a reserve 
center and borrows at lower rates. 

To expect to make loans in even a rural community without some losses is hardly 
possible, but there is the advantage of not losing by any one customer a very large 
amount. It is very seldom losses are made on loans to men whose reputation is per- 
haps such that the banker takes extra precaution in dealing with his collaterals. 
The losses occur where usually least expected, and I know of no theoretical advice 
which will prevent them, except it be the exercise of vigilance and the best judg- 
ment the banker has at his command. Consultation with local directors in every 
available instance where a doubtful matter is presented and obtaining time in which 
to consider the loan from every pvint of view will minimize losses. 

One test a bank officer should apply, in passing upon a loan offered, is that of 
deciding clearly in his own mind, whether the loan is one he would make with his 
personal funds. If he will honestly apply this test, leaning toward the safety of the 
bank’s funds, he will seldom regret his action. 

The statement was recently made that the bank Cashier who could earn $50,000 
per annum for his bank and incur $10,000 losses, was a more valuable man than the 
Cashier who made $30,000 a year without losses. Provided, a doubtful tinge does 
not color the entire investments of the first bank, the statement appears plausible. 
Be that as it may, with the best judgment at his command the loaning officer of a 
progressive institution will make mistakes, but careful training and study along the 
line of his chosen profession will tend to lessen their number and serious effect. 

Directors of both large and small banks should be directors in more than name. 
The examining committee from among their number should thoroughly investigate 
the character of the loans and investments made. Where the methods of accounting 
in the bank are not thoroughly understood, authority should be granted the commit- 
tee to employ a competent man to act under their direction. This committee should 
be absolutely fearless in the discharge of its duties, and doubtful paper should be 
charged off after each report, so that no accumulation of doubtful assets may be 
relied upon. ' 

The banks located at reserve centers should carry a larger proportion of flexible 
securities than the rural banks, because in financial flurries the excess balances of 
their correspondents are reduced very rapidly, and then is when the country banks 
offer paper for rediscount or demand direct accommodations, both of which the 
reserve bank must be prepared to meet. In addition to cash assets of not less than 
thirty per centum, the loanable funds should be invested, one-third in loans to 
depositors and business firms entitled to a line of credit warranted by their business, 
balances and responsibilities ; one-third in commercial paper of the highest commer- 
cial rating carefully selected after investigation through the sources of the bank’s 
credit department ; and one-third in bonds and securities of recognized merit com- 
manding a market value upon the leading exchanges of the country. 

The same proportion of investments would be advantageous for central reserve 
banks, except that their officers should appreciate that the demands upon their banks 
during financial crises will be the more taxing, as they hold a large proportion of the 
reserves for the entire country. Among the demand paper held by these central 
reserve banks, a large proportion of which is secured by stocks and bonds, in times 
of actual panic the consolidated banks must sustain the market and cannot force the 
liquidation of their securities without suffering severe losses themselves. Hence in 
some respects these loans bear resemblance to the farmers’ notes held by the rural 
banks. In good times they are the best of interest-bearing paper, and in a real panic 
demand may be made to no purpose, and the only salvation is to carry the borrower 
until the necessity for payment has passed and liquidation can be made in the natural 
course of business. 
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Banks under both National and State laws may invest in real estate suitably 
improved for a banking building. Perhaps some investments of this character in 
property considered to be unavailable as quick assets are justifiable, but my judg- 
ment is that a bank can better afford to pay a high rent and have no real estate, than 
to carry a large proportion of capital in that kind of property, unless a sinking fund 
is started with which to ultimately wipe the property from the bank books. A wise 
provision of some of the State banking laws limits an investment in a banking house 
to twenty-five per centum of the bank’s paid-in capital. 


THe BAnk’s CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


No department is more essential to the modern banking institution than the credit 
department, and upon its executive head depends very largely the character of its 
investments and upon such investments the profit and loss account of such business 
and eventually the success or failure of the institution. 

In the country bank dealing largely with farmers and local merchants the Cashier 
or President quite likely carries the credit bureau in his head and by observation 
and personal acquaintance with the bank’s customers, among whom radical changes 
are more rare than in metropolitan communities, he is generally able to pass with 
few mistakes upon all paper offered for discount. With the card-index system, how- 
ever, even in such a country bank the credit department can be made of valuable 
assistance. 

A bank located in a reserve center or among the many smaller cities throughout 
our land should equip a department and place in charge of the same at commensu- 
rate compensation a clerk whose qualifications fit him for such position. He should 
be a man of keen observation and calm judgment, and if possible one who has expe. 
rienced the failure of many seemingly sure enterprises, making him the better able 
to detect flaws in alluring propositions to invest the bank’s funds. The young man 
who profits by the experience of others may exist, but most of us are prone to follow 
the course of our own choosing regardless of previous experience of others, believing 
that we are better men than those who have preceded us. Personal loss in doubtful 
ventures will do more to train the judgment than the sagest advice or any theoreti- 
cal training. The credit man’s position will require painstaking and methodical 
work in arranging the files for ready reference. He should appreciate the delicate 
nature of his work and should merit the confidence regarding business affairs reposed 
in him. Such a man, if he is a keen student of current business affairs and mingles 
socially among business men, will become indispensable to his department and insti- 
tution. In the arrangement of files for the use of the credit department, simplicity 
and practicability should predominate. The main idea of compiling information for 
ready reference should not be overlooked. 

Departments which have come under my observation are equipped with a set of 
files arranged so that they may be referred to by card index. In envelopes carefully 
labeled are placed cards upon which is shown the composition of the firm, or officers 
of the corporation, with individual financial standing of the one, and stockholders of 
the other, as the case may be. The line of business, branch houses, commercial rat- 
ing and other essential information should be carefully noted. Statements should be 
obtained once a year, and more often if possible, and comparison should be made 
between recent and previous statements, which, if they are honestly compiled, will 
indicate whether the firm is increasing or decreasing its volume of business, and com- 
mercial standing. Information which is of great importance, but often overlooked, 
is that concerning the character and business qualifications of the executive and 
active officers of the firm orcorporation. We have all seen firms and banks regarded 
as solid as Gibraltar wind up in failure and disgrace, when their control has passed 
from the men who built up their standing to others of poor business ability, or when 
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perhaps the genius which conceived the notable greatness has gone beyond legiti- 
mate lines, as witness the failures of Baring Bros., of London, and the Maverick 
National Bank, of Boston, and National Bank of Illinois, of Chicago, in recent years. 

All statements obtained should be verified as far as possible by outside reports. 
It is human nature for interested parties to place their affairs in the best possible 
light, and men whose advice is sound and whose discernment is sure, in dealing with 
credits in which they have no interest, allow their judgment to present their own 
undertakings in an optimistic light. In this connection the credit man should have 
the courage of his convictions, and the directors of a bank should allow no personal 
feelings to prejudice them against the credit man who deals with the statements of 
the directors themselves with the same calm scrutiny he would apply to an outsider. 
In too many bank failures of recent years the excessive loans to officers and directors 
were the immediate cause, and it would seem an analyzed statement made by a fear- 
less credit man to the officers would do much to retard the making of such loans. 
For the reasons above mentioned it would seem to me that the credit man should 
receive his appointment from and be amenable only to the board of directors. 

In making up his files for reference, I believe his first duty should be to compile 
information concerning the employees of the bank, their general character, antece- 
dents and other pertinent informition. The standing of a bank is frequently judged 
by the conduct of its employees and to the end of advancing that standing in the 
community the efforts of the department should be directed. The next duty should 
be to gain complete reports as to depositors. It is frequently more easy to obtain 
these at the time the account isopened than later on. Among non-borrowing depos- 
itors this Laay seem superfluous, but at some time knowledge concerning the busi- 
ness standing of such depositors may be very valuable. 

Among active borrowing accounts and firms and corporations whose commercia) 
paper is purchased from brokers, care should be taken to keep the files up to date, 
noting carefully the changes of management. There are many artificial bodies doing 
business to-day, and their success or failure depends upon the sagacity and foresight 
of the men directing their affairs. 'Too much stress cannot be placed upon the indi- 
vidual element in rating the credit: of corporations. 

The laws of different States concerning stockholders’ liability to creditors varies, 
and in that respect the credit man should inform himself, noting also all information 


he can obtain about the commercial standing of the stockholders. In those financial 
centers where stocks and bonds are a basis of advancing credit, careful watching of 
the market is a daily task. While the market rate may reflect the demand for the 
securities, it should not be considered by any means an absolute criterion of their 
intrinsic value. Labor and research will be well repaid in investigating their basis 
of value. 

The old saying, ‘‘ Straws show which way the wind blows,” will aptly apply to 
the relationship existing between the credit department and the borrower of credit ; 
hence the credit man should not neglect the opportunity to watch carefully for 
straws. In dealing with active borrowing accounts care should be taken to file all 
information concerning the average baiance carried, and the line and class of dis- 
counts already held, with collaterals pledged therefor. Among metropolitan banks 
changes will doubtless be of daily and sometimes hourly occurrence; hence the 
department must be in constant touch with the active operations of the bank and 
may gain very valuable hints as to how the business men conduct their general 
banking business. 

In dealing with estates, corporations and other artificial bodies, the authority 
granted by such bodies to their respective officials must be carefully scanned by the 
bank’s attorney and certified copies of appointment, with resolutions attached as to 
scope of their authority to act, must become part of the records of the department. 

In fact, the credit department must be so administered that the officials of the 
bank may be relieved of all matters of detail with the assurance that they may rely 
absolutely upon the files being as complete as a conscientious chief can make them, 
thereby relieving them of many responsibilities which will allow them to devote 
their best energies to the larger financial policy of their institution. Waa. 































































BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE ISSUE. 





[From the London “Statist,” August 16.] 


It has been evident from the recent numerous banking amalgamations, whereby 
country banks have lost their note issue, that the time was becoming ripe for the 
directors of the Bank of England to ask for further powers to increase their fiduciary 
note issue. They made such a request on June 12, and doubtless owing to the ill- 
ness of the King the matter was not considered until the Privy Council of Monday 
last, when the request of the Bank of England was acceded to. The previous re. 
quest was made on February 1, 1900, and between that date and June 12, 1902, 
country bank notes lapsed to the amount of £596,238. Two thirds of this amount 
is £397,492, but the directors have obtained authority to increase their fiduciary 
issues by £400,000. This was due to the fact that a balance was held over when 


the last increase in the note issue took place. Thus, when the Bank Act was passed 
in 1844, the aggregate circulation of the private and joint-stock banks in the coun- 
try was £8,631,647. Of this amount no less than £6,268,985 has lapsed, and two- 
thirds of this would be £4,179,323. The increase in the fiduciary issue of the Bank 
of England has up to date, however, been only £3,775,000, so that the extent to 
which the Bank of England could on authority increase its note issue is £404,323, 
and of this figure £400,000 can now be added to the fiduciary note issue whenever 
the directors of the Bank of England think fit. The present authorization is the 
ninth that has been given since the Bank Act was passed. The extent to which the 
fiduciary note issue of the Bank of England has been increased, and the dates on 
which the order for the same was made, will be found in the following statement : 





Authorized. Exercised. Amount. 

I ein iin cited pets eee hae pa’ oe fT Oe PM PEE TD pay G- £14,000,090 
ee Se Gs SE Fa Mins o hve cb cddcnscccecnccceccccccccccdcdeccs 475,000 
“a * I i al a cea i heme 175,000 

” - I SD ns vc ccdncewose veces dicmin iiinnietdidwerees 350,000 

m " hes a oko ene cenweed sabet FP lS eee 750,000 

a 4s Septem ber 15, 1887..........ccccccccces October 5........ 450,000 

1% 1 NE Oh Is sce cccsccccccccoccccce February 19...... 250,000 

- = ant ce anecedeceseaw’ February 21...... 350.000 

“ ” c+ ceeducdaedsoussewoebed March 21......... 975,090 
Present guncwmt OF BEMOIMTH IGGIS... .. ccccccccicccccccccccccccccesces £17,775,000 
Now authorized by Order in Council, dated August 11, 1902.............. ,000 


Future amount of fiduciary issue when the directors of the Bank 
ROE WHOS CHS COMGSH 1 COURT... cccccccccccccecccvedccccccccesevccescoseses £18,175,000 

This frequent setting of the printing-press to work, involving an actual increase 
of 334 millions sterling of Bank of England notes not secured by gold, and a pros- 
pective increase to a total of £4,175,000 in a week or two, should not be regarded as 
indicating any increase in the note circulation of the country not secured by gold. 
As a matter of fact, there has been a diminution in the unsecured note issue. This 
will be seen in the following table, in which we set out the unsecured note is-ues on 
May 6, 1844, and at the present time: 





18hh. Now. 
SIL. 151 sun ce adacedebeobesedes eendionne< £8,631.647 £2,362, 662 
Bank of England fiduciary issue...................0.-s000- 14,000,000 17,775,000 
£22,631,647 £20,137,662 
Increase in Bank of England issue just authorized....... ........ 400,000 
£20,587 ,662 


It will be seen that after the directors of the Bank have further increased the 
issue of notes unsecured by gold, the fiduciary issue of the banks in England and 
Wales will be £2,093,985 less than it was when the Bank Act was passed. The 
present authorized issue of the country banks is nominally £2,362.662 only, but it 
has been further reduced lately by the amalgamation of the Union Bank ef London 
with Smith Payne’s ani their allied banks, which means the disappearance of an- 
other £221,460 of country note issues. 








MYRON T. HERRICK, President. 


*“THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT NEW 
ORLEANS, NOVEMBER 11, 12 AND 138. 


Recent events in financial circles tend to emphasize the importance of the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association to be held at New Orleans, 
La., November 11-13. It is realized that the time is opportune for the bank- 
ers to speak with some degree of unanimity regarding some needed changes 
in our antiquated banking system, and it is confidently believed that a sub- 
stantial agreement will be reached in regard to measures generally considered 
desirable to alleviate the recurring periods of monetary strain. 

Aside from the circumstances that lend particular interest to the approach- 
ing convention, the conditions are all favorable for an interesting and profit- 


* Portraits of the Vice-Presidents of most of the States are presented on following pages, 
also portraits and sketches of the new members of the executive council. Portraits and 
sketches of the other members of the council, and of the other officers, were presented in 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for September, 1901. 
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able meeting. The membership of the association now exceeds 5,000, and the 
activity of the organization in several directions has attracted wide attention 
from the bankers in the past few years. New Orleans is a city rich in historic 
associations, and the weather should be favorable at the time the convention 
meets. There has been a great revival of productive industry throughout 
the South in recent years and the bankers will no doubt be glad of this 
opportunity to observe for themselves these manifestations of prosperity, and 
incidentally to profit by them. 

It will probably be found that the local committee of arrangements has 
amply provided for making the visit of the bankers to New Orleans a pleasant 
one, and their efforts in this direction should stimulate the attendance. 

It is understood that the programme will deal with matters of present 
interest to the bankers of the country, and the discussion of the various sub- 
jects to come before the convention will be of an enlightening character. 

That the action taken by the convention shall fairly voice the banking 
sentiment of the United States it is desirable that as many banks as possible 
should send representatives. Every bank belonging to the association is 
entitled to representation. 

The visit to New Orleans, besides the direct benefits of the convention, 
will be replete with delightful incidents that will assure a pleasant time for 
all who may attend. 

A review of the recent work of the association will be found in another 
part of this number of the MAGAZINE. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 





Frank G. Bigelow, low was elected 
chairman of the President. 
executive council, Some idea of the 
is identified with one progressof this bank 


in recent years may 
be had from the fact 
that the deposits in- 
creased from §$9,- 
489,179 on July 14, 
1896, to $15,301,281 
on July 15, 1901. 
Since the latter date 
the capital has been 
increased from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,- 
000. On July 14, 
1896, the surplus 
and profits amount- 
positi-ns, and in ed to $279,691, while 
1893, on the retire- ey ois i now the aggregate 
mentof Mr. H. H. — : of these two items 
Camp from active FRANK G. BIGELOW, is over $750,000. 


banking, Mr. Bige- Chairman Executive Council. The First National 


of the most success- 
ful banks in the 
country—the First 
National, of Mil- 
waukee, of which 
he is President. 

Mr. Bigelow was 
born at Hartford, 
N. Y., in 1847 and 
went to Milwaukee 
in 1864, entering the 
First National Bank. 
He was promoted 
through the various 



















































Bank has always maintained the confi- 
dence of its depositors, and its present 
prosperity and the large volume of its 
business are results toward whose accom- 
plishment Mr. Bigelow has largely con- 
tributed during his long and active 
identification with the bank. 


John L. Hamilton, of the firm of Ham- 
iiton & Cunningham, Bankers, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the fidelity insur- 
ance committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, also chairman of the 





JOHN L. HAMILTON, 
Member Executive Council. 


executive council of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association and president of the L[llinois 
Bankers’ Association in the year 1899, 
was born May 8, 1862, in the State of 
Illinois ; was deputy county treasurer of 
Iroquois county from 1878 to 1886; in 
1888 was deputy county clerk of Iro.- 
quois county, resigning the position to 
assist in the organization of the Citizens’ 
Bank of Watseka, Ill. In 1889 Mr. Ham- 
ilton went to Hoopeston, Ill., as Cashier 
of the Burwell, Hamilton & Morgan 
Bank, of which the firm of Hamilton & 
Cunningham is successor. In 1895 he 
was elected a member of the city council 
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of the city of Hoopeston, and in 1897 
elected mayor and served until May 1, 
1901. During his term of office as mayor 
more public improvements were put in 
than ever before in the history of the 
city, such as paving and erection of the 
city buildings, library, etc. 

Mr. Hamilton has always taken an 
active part in the affairs of the American 
Bankers’ Association and also of the as- 
sociation of his State, and has served on 
many important committees in each body. 
In the year 1900 he was sent as a delegate 
by the American Bankers’ Association to 
Europe. 

In 1892 Mr. Hamilton was married to 
Miss Mary A. Hall of Onarga, Illinois. 
They have three children, Lawrence, 
Donald and Robert. 





Col. Francis H. Fries was born Febru- 
ary 1, 1855, at Salem, North Carolina. 
His ancestors came from Saxony, Ger- 
many, during the last century, and were 


FRANCIS H. FRIES, 
Member Executive Council. 


among the early settlers who came to 
this country under the auspices of the 
Moravian Church, of which he is a prom- 
inent and influential member. 

He graduated with honors in 1873, and 
at once entered the business of F. & H. 
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Fries, where he remained in active man- 
agement of their cotton and woolen mills 
until 1887. 

In January, 1885, he was made colonel 
on the staff of Gov. A. M. Scales, in 
which capacity he served during Gov. 
Scales’ continuance in office. In 1887 he 
was chosen to build the Roanoke and 
Southern Railroad across the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, which was done under his 
management, he remaining as its presi- 
dent until it was merged into the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway system in 
1892. 

In June, 1893, he was elected to the 
presidency of the Wachovia Loan and 
Trust Company, of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., which institution has grown under 
his management to be the largest and 
most influential trust company in the 
State, with which is connected a banking 
department that does a regular collec- 
tion and discount business. 

He is also President of the Washing- 
ton Banking and Trust Co., of Fries, Va., 
a director in the Wachovia National Bank, 
of Winston-Salem N. C. and a director 
in the Salisbury Savings Bank, Salisbury, 
N. C. 

Col. Fries is still connected with cotton 
manufacturing, being at present presi- 
dent of the Mayo Mills and the Avalon 
Mills, of Mayodan, N. C., the Washing- 
ton Mills, of Fries, Va., and largely and 
directly connected with the management 
of three others, all of which are highly 
successful. 


One of the active members of the ex- 
ecutive council is Percival C. Kauffman, 
Second Vice-President, of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Tacoma, Washington, 
and secretary of the Washington State 
Bankers’ Association. He was formerly 
President of the Tacoma Clearing- 
House Association, and previous to his 
‘election as a member of the executive 
council was vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association for the State 
of Washington. 

He was born in Mechanicsburg, Cum- 
berland county, Pa., and was educated 
at the Cumberland Valley Institute, the 
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Lauderbach Academy and the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, grad- 
uating from the law department of that 
institution in 1879, having pursued his 
legal studies in the oftice of ex-Attorney- 
General Wayne MacVeagh. He prac- 
tised his profession very successfully in 
Harrisburg and Hazleton, Pa., till 1887, 
when he moved to Vancouver, State of 
Washington, and organized the Commer- 
cial Bank of that place, of which he was 





P. C. KAUFFMAN, 


Member Executive Council. 


the Vice-President until January 1, 1892, 
when he accepted a position as Cashier 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, of 
Tacoma, which office he held until Feb- 
ruary, 1902, when he was advanced to 
Second Vice-President. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is one of 
the strongest and best known financial 
institutions in the State of Washington. 
It occupies very convenient offices in its 
fine six-story fire-proof building, one of 
finest structures on the Pacific coast. 
The company is chartered to act as exe- 
cutor, administrator, trustee or in any 
fiduciary capacity, and also transacts a 
general banking business, having a paid- 
up cepital of $300,000 with deposits av- 
eragiug one million dollars. 








Its directorate includes the names of 
some of the most prominent business 
men of the State of Washington, who 
are actively interested in almost every 
important enterprise tending to the high- 
est development of the State. 

Mr. Kauffman’s addresses, both before 
the conventions of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association and his own State asso- 
ciation, have been prominent features at 
these meetings in recent years. Heisa 
firm believer in the future commercial 
greatness of the Pacific Coast, and is an 
untiring and eloquent expounder of the 
resources Of that favored section of the 
country. 


ee 


Mr. Mather is President of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio— 
having held that position for the last 
three years. He has also been a director 
of the Mercantile National Bank, of 
Cleveland, for the past twelve years. 





Wma. G. MATHER, 


Member Executive Council. 


In addition to being a member of the 
executive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, Mr. Mather has been 
further honored by that organization, 
having been chairman of the Trust Com- 
pany Section. He presided at the meet- 
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ing of the Section held during the con- 
vention at- Milwaukee last year. 





Ralph Van Vechten, Cashier of the 
Cedar Rapids National Bank, is one of 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN, 
Member Executive Council. 


the well-known bankers of the State of 
Iowa. 

In 1880, at the age of eighteen, he en- 
tered the office of G. F. Van Vechten, 
Banker, at Cedar Rapids, as messenger. 
In 1887 he had worked up to the posi- 
tion of teller, and G. F. Van Vechten’s 
Bank then became the Cedar Rapids 
National Bank, and the subject of this 
sketch was appointed its Cashier, which 
position he has held ever since. At the 
time of the reorganization the deposits 
were less than $200,000 and have grown 
steadily until they are now very close to 
$2,000,000. Mr. Van Vechten is now 
entering on his twenty-third year’s work 
in the bank where he started. 





When the question of choosing new 
members of the council came up at Mil- 
waukee last year, the bankers of the 
Southwest came out strongly in favor of 


the election of E. F. Swinney, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and he was elected for the 
term of three years. 
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E. F. SWINNEY, 
Member Executive Council. 


Mr. Swinney is President of the First 
National Bank, of Kansas City, Mo., an 
old and important institution. He isone 
of the popular bankers of his section of 
the country, his popularity being due to 
the fact that he has character and abili- 
ties of a kind that commands respect. 


Mr. Sullivan is one of Ohio’s promi- 
nent bankers, being President of the 





J. J. SULLIVAN, 


Member Executive Council, 
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Central National Bank, of Cleveland, of 
which he was the organizer. Itis one 
of the leading banks of Cleveland, and 
has shown a steady addition to its busi- 
ness under Mr. Sullivan’s management. 

In October, 1899, Mr. Sullivan was 
chosen president of the Ohio Bankers’ 
Association. He has made several inter. 
esting addresses before bankers’ conven- 
tions in his own and other States. 





Pennsylvania is represented in the ex- 
ecutive council by J. R. McAllister, 





J. R. MCALLISTER, 
Member Executive Council. 


Cashier of the Franklin National Bank, 
Philadel phia. 

Mr. McAllister started in the banking 
business with the National Bank of the 
Republic, Philadelphia, May 15, 1878. 
In October, 1881, he entered the employ 
of the First National Bank, of that city, 
in the correspondence department. When 
he resigned on February 15, 1892, he was 
one of the paying tellers. He left to 
accept a position with the Corn Exchange 
National Bank as foreign collection clerk. 
On April 15, 1892, he was appointed 
Assistant Cashier and in 1893 was made 
Cashier, holding that position up to June 
1, 1900. When he started with the Corn 
Exchange National Bank its deposits 
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were $2,000,000, and when he left it they 
reached the total of $11,500,000. 

Mr. McAllister resigned to accept a 
position as Cashier of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank, a new institution which was 
started in Philadelphiavon July 2, 1900, 
with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
paid-in surplus. 

The growth in the business of the bank 
has been marked, the deposits amounting 
on July 16, 1902, to $14,768,746.07. Its 
directory is exceptionally strong, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad being promi- 
nently represented. 

At the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association in 1901 Mr. Mc- 
Allister was elected vice-president of that 
organization and was chosen president 
at the recent meeting at Philadelphia. 


At the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association held in 1900 he was 
elected vice-president for Pennsylvania, 
and at last year’s convention was chosen 
a member of the executive council. 


James M. Donald, Vice-President of 
the Hanover National Bank, New York, 
is a new member of the executive coun- 
cil. Mr. Donald has been so busy for a 
good many years that he has not had 
time to have a photograph taken, conse- 
quently his portrait does not appear. 
As every banker knows, the Hanover 
National is one of the largest and strong- 
est banks of the United States. Mr. 
Donald has been officially connected 
with the bank fora longtime. He is in 
every respect a thorough bank man. 





STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS. 








J. H. Hayes, Vice-President for Colorado. 


(President First National Bank, Colorado 
Springs.) 





JABEZ AMESBURY, Vice-Pres. for Connecticut. 


(Cashier Danbury National! Bank.) 
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JOHN H. DANBY, Vice-Pres. for Delaware. E. D. WALTER, Vice-President for Georgia. 


(Cashier Union National Bank, Wilmington.) (Cashier National Bank of Brunswick.) 





E. J. PARKER, Vice-President for Lllinois. JAS. R. MCKINNEY, Vice-Pres. for Ind. Ter. 


(Cashier State Savings, Loan and Trust Co., (Cashier Durant (I. T.) National Bank.) 
Quincy.) 
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J. L. EDWARDS, Vice-President for lowa. C. Q. CHANDLER, Vice-President for Kansas. 
(Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, (President Kansas National Bank, Wichita.) 
Burlington.) 





H. C., RopEs, Vice-President for Kentucky. Wan. J. Knox, Vice-President for Louisiana, 


(Pres, Citizens’ National Bank, Louisville.) (President Bank of Baton Rouge.) 
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H. B. W1Lcox, Vice-President for Maryland. D. W. BriaceGs, Vice-President for Michigan. 


(Cashier First National Bank, Baltimore.) (Second Vice-President Bank of Saginaw.) 





A. A. CRANE, Vice-President for Minnesota. J. B. THOMAS, Vice-President for Missouri. 


(Cashier National Bank of Commerce, (Cashier Bank of Albany, Albany, Mo. 
Minneapolis.) 
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M. A. ARNOLD, Vice-President for Montana. W. C. WALTON, Vice-President for New 
Hampshire. 
(Cashier First National Bank, Billings.) 
(Cashier New Hampshire National Bank, 
Portsmouth.) 





S. H. BLACKWELL, Vice-Pres. for New Jersey. JNO. F. Bruton, Vice-President for North 
7 Carolina. 


(Cashier First National Bank, Princeton.) 
(Presideaot First Nationa! Bank, Wilson.) 
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C. B. LittTyLe, Vice-President for North 


Dakota. T. C. STEVENS, Vice-President for Ohio. 


(President First National Bank, Bismarck.) (Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Toledo.) 





WILLIE JONES, Vice-Pres. for South Carolina. B. A. CUMMINS, Vice-Pres. for South Dakota. 


(Cashier Carolina National Bank, Columbia.) (Cashier First National Bank, Pierre.) 
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N.P. Le Sueur, Vice-President for Tennessee. JOHN E. DOOLy, Vice-President for Utah. 


(Cashier American National Bank, Nashville.) (President Utah National Bank, Ogden.) 





N. H. LATIMER, Vice-Pres. for Washington. 


H. E. JONES, Vice-President for Virginia. 


(Manager Dexter Horton & Co., Seattle.) 
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(President Dominion National Bank, Bristol.) 
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GEO. L. FIELD, Vice-President for Wisconsin. 


(Cashier First National Bank, Ripon.) 


I. C. WHIPPLE, Vice-President for Wyoming. 


(Vice-President Stock Growers’ National 
Bank, Cheyenne.) 


Note .—lIn addition to the vice-presidents whose portraits are presented in this 
issue, the States and Territories given below are represented by the following-named 
gentlemen whose photographs were requested but not received : 


Alabama.—E. B. Young, Vice-President 
Eufaula National Bank, Eufaula. 

Alaska Territory.—B. M. Behrends, of B. M. 
Behrend’s Bank, Juneau. 

Arizona Territory.—Wm. Christy, President 
Valley Bank, Phoenix. 

Arkansas.—John G. Fletcher, President Ger- 
man National Bank, Little Rock. 

California.—Jas. K. Wilson, “President San 
Francisco National Bank.. 

District of Columbia.—Chas. C. Glover, Presi- 
dent Riggs National Bank, Washington. 

Florida.—F. C. Horton, Cashier American 
National Bank, Pensacola. 

Idaho.—Howard Sebree, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Caldwell. 

Indiana.—Henry lItel, Vice-President Union 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. 

Maine.—E. Stetson, President First National 
Bank, Bangor. 

Massachusetts.—D. G. Wing, Vice-President 
Massachusetts National Bank, Boston. 

Mississippi.—C. R. Sykes, Cashier First Na- 

tional Bank, Aberdeen, 





Nebraska.—C. F. Bentley, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Grand Island. 

New Mexico.—J. M. Cunningham, President 
San Miguel National Bank, Las Vegas. 

New York.—G. 8S. Whitson, Vice-President 
National City Bank, New York. 

Nevada.—H. M. Gorman, President Bullion 
and Exchange Bank, Carson City. 

Oklahoma.—Otto A. Shuttee, Cashier Citi- 
zens’ Nationa! Bank, El Reno. 

Oregon.—H. W. Corbett, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—W. L. Gorgas, Cashier Har- 
risburg National Bank. 

Rhode Island.—A. J. Wells, President Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 

Texas.—J. Z. Miller, Sr., President Belton 
National Bank, Belton. 

Vermont.—C. P. Smith, President Burlington 
Savings Bank, Burlington. 

West Virginia.—H. R. Warfield, Cashier 
Elkins National Bank, Elkins. 

Hawaii Territory.—J. H. Fisher, of Bishop & 

Co., Honolulu. 
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THE CABILDO, WHERE LOUISIANA TERRITORY WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 





A REVIEW OF THE CITY’S BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the city of New Orleans, La., November 11, 12 and 13. 

New Orleans is the principal city of Louisiana, and can well be styled the 
‘‘pearl of the South.” It nestles softly on the banks of one of the mightiest | 
rivers of the world, the Mississippi, whose tributaries spread through a vast | 
and fertile territory. i 


SITUATION AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


New Orleans can well claim its place as the great commercial metropolis 
of the South, and is now considered one of the leading American cities, as 
well as one of the most important commercial markets in the world. 

_Its port facilities are unrivalled, and its contiguousness to the rich and fer- i 
tile regions of the Mississippi Valley makes it the gateway of the South, as 
well as one of the best located seaports on the Continent. 

Its climate is most healthful and delightful, the board of health statistics 
showing it to be one of the healthiest and best regulated cities as to sanita- 
tion in America. It is rich in historical memories, and is noted for its pic- 
turesque scenes, famous to all tourists and travellers who flock to this famous 
old city every winter. At the beginning of early spring, in February gener- 
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WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK. NEW OREEANS NATIONAL BANK. 


ally, there is an annual carnival, which is celebrated in most magnificent 
style, several organizations giving beautiful and artistic parades, illustrating 
various subjects, and these processions are followed by a large but exclusive 
ball in the French Opera House, the meeting place of the élite of New Or- 
leans society. These carnivals have done much to advertise the city, and 
have won for it much fame, which has spread abroad, one and all declaring 
these celebrations to be finer than even those of Europe. Although now the 
upper portion of the city is completely modernized and many handsome and 
costly structures have been erected, the French quarter below Canal street 
still retains the flavor of old-time romance and customs. There is still pre- 
served the old-fashioned houses with their quaint Spanish architecture and 
cool court-yards, the home of the nobility of the older days. The principal 
old streets are Bourbon, Royal and Chartres, and many of the streets in that 
section of the city bear old French names, reminders of the days when New 
Orleans was dominated by the Latin race. 

New Orleans was founded in 1718 by Jean Bienville, Governor of the 
French colony, established nineteen years previous at Biloxi. In 1762 Lou- 
isiana was transferred by France to Spain, remaining under Spanish domin- 
ion until 1800, when France again took possession of it. In 1803 the United 
States purchased Louisiana, and from that time New Orleans has grown from 
little more than a village into a mighty and prosperous city. The progress 
of the city has been rapid and remarkable, and passing the period of 
reconstruction days, which was a very trying epoch, there has been no in- 
terruption of the development of the various interests constituting the basis 
of the city’s prosperity. 
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New Orleans is spread over an area of 192 miles, and according to the last 
eensus has a population of 287,104. There are 210 miles of paved streets, 
twenty of which are asphalt. The system of electric cars is the best in the coun- 
try, and the parks and driveways are numerous and handsome. The system 
of wharfs is perfect, affording ample facilities for the large and expanding 
volume of marine traffic. But it is not only in material things that New Or- 
leans can lay claim to greatness. Her educational institutions are numerous 
and ably conducted, while the free public libraries are useful and modern in 
every respect. A number of theatres afford opportunities for amusement, 
and there is an annual season of opera. 

Among the many commercial advantages possessed by New Orleans the 
following may be noted : It is the largest market in the world for cotton, su- 
gar and rice ; it is one of the great exporting centers of the United States ; 
it has a very large coastwise business and a splendid harbor. 


PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


The trade of New Orleans for the year ending August 31, 1902, was the 
largest on record, the combined exports and imports and receipts and ship- 
ments from the interior showing a total trade movement amounting to 
708,347,707 ; the imports and customs receipts and bank clearances $650, - 
573,548, and the manufacturing output $80,642,675, while every branch of 
trade and business industry showed an improvement. 

In the past year the city spent $5,000,000 on public improvements, paving, 
drainage and construction of new wharves, and has $14,000,000 in reserve to 
continue the good work. 
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A CORNER OF JACKSON SQUARE—ST. LOUIS CATHEDRAL. 



















The rapid growth of the foreign commerce of this port can not be better 
illustrated than by the following figures : 


Exports. Imports. Total Foreign Com, 
a a Oe $90,121,115 $11,916,344 $102,067,459 
CRE Samaras 114,483,031 18,478,396 132,961,427 
DR céan Ge .6nn08e6e0b ong eeees 152,911,748 21,093,005 174,004,753 
WS ixividekbeaccs east 130,290,851 24 066,349 154,357,200 


BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE BANKING INTERESTS OF 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The history of the banking institutions of New Orleans is most interest - 
ing, especially that covering the period from 1820 to 1860. Three of the banks 
that were organized prior to 1840 are still in existence—the State National, 
the Canal, and Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana. The progress of the develop- 
ment of banking interests has always been on conservative lines, and 
the business has uniformly been on a substantial foundation, and the direc- 
tion of the banks has been marked by sound policy and skilful nanagement. 

The banking facilities of New Orleans are exceptionally good. There are 
now fifteen banks and three trust companies in operation. ‘The New Orleans 
Clearing-House is composed of thirteen members, and is conducted on mod- 
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ern lines. It was organized in 1872, and has been instrumental in checking 
distrust in times of panic. During the panic of 1873 and also in the 
trying times of 1879,1893 and 1896 it served as the financial bulwark 
of the South. The following are its officers: R. M. Walinsley, President, 
President Louisiana National Bank; A. Baldwin, Vice-President, Pres- 
ident New Orleans National Bank. Committee of Management: R. M. 
Walmsley and A. Baldwin, ex-officio ; 
J. C. Morris, President Canal Bank ; 
J. C. Denis, President Germania Na- 
tional Bank, and Joseph T. Hayden, 
President Whitney National Bank. 
Edward Herndon, the Manager, is a 
most able and efficient officer. He 
is the son of the late T. C. Herndon, 
who oceupied the position for about 
fifteen years. 

In 1804, the year following the 
Louisiana purchase, the first bank was 
established in New Orleans when the 
Louisiana Bank was organized, there 
being no banking institution under the 
French and Spanish régime. Evan 
Jones, an American, was President and Paul Lanusse, a Creole, Secretary, 
thus binding together the two races in the walks of finance. 

In 1805 the United States Bank, of Philadelphia, established a branch in 
New Orleans and in 1811 the Bank of Orleans and also the Louisiana Plant- 
ers’ Bank were organized. In 1818, when the Louisiana Bank was being 
liquidated, the Louisiana State Bank was chartered by the Legislature and still 
exists as the State National Bank. In 1824the Bank of Louisiana was estab- 
lished with a larger capital than any other bank then organized—$4,000,000. 
In 1827 the Consolidated Association of the Planters of Louisiana was organ- 
ized. In 1831 the Canal and Union banks were established. In 1833 fol- 
lowed the Citizens’ Bank, the Commercial and the Mechanics and Traders’, 
together with the City Bank of New Orleans. Thus in ten years eight banks 
had been organized in New Orleans, with a combined capital of $41,000,000. 

When the Civil War broke out the banking institutions were in a prosper- 
ous Condition, and since then some have gone out of existence, while others 
have taken their place. 

The banks of the city show an increase of $11,109,638 in capital, surplus 
and deposits over last year, making an increase of twenty-five per cent. in 
capital in twelve months. The three trust companies have added $3,550,000 
to capital and surplus, while the balance of the increase is due to improved 
business, and the Savings banks show a large increase in individual deposits. 

The increase in capital, surplus and deposits in the past year has been as 
follows: 
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I. cndvna whekedned denen, 2660dbsearaeasevbenne beued $2,150,000.00 
ED MEINE dvinsecccccssecess Rare Ee aR ep ee EE 2,269,027.00 
Individual deposits (not in Savings banks).... .............045. 4,241,659.00 
Individual deposits (in Savings banks)...............cceeeeeeees 1,500,000.00 
Interest-bearing deposits (not ‘‘savings’’)..... ...... ...5 eee 291,225.50 
SS daviuetaedude puyecegdbenddbnseesWedebe sudwesas 657,726.50 
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The increased capitalization of the banks is due principally to the estab- 
lishment of three large trust companies, the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 
the Inter-State Trust and Banking Co., and the Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, which brought an additional $3,500,000 in capital to strengthen 
the financial forces of New Orleans. 

The Southern Trust and Banking Co. was organized a short time ago by 
local men, who bought out the Union National Bank and consolidated with 
the Hibernia National Bank, the new name being the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Co., with a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000. 

The Inter-State Trust and Banking Co., established also by local men, lias 
besides much Eastern and Western capital interested with them, and has 
opened up recently with capital and surplus of $2,000,000. 

The Commercial Trust and Savings Bank was organized by the controlling 
interest of the Commercial National Bank, in order to do other business than 
that authorized by the charter of the latter institution. 

An interesting feature of the city’s banking is the increased deposits in 
Savings banks, indicating the thrift and prosperity of the laboring class, 
most notably evidenced by an increase of 3,000 depositors in the Germania 
Savings Bank, one of the largest institutions of its kind in the city. The New 
Orleans National, the Whitney National, the Louisiana National and the 
State National banks are some of the largest banks, doing a very large 
business, and possess very fine buildings, while the other banks keep well in 
line; even in Algiers, across the river from New Orleans, a Savings bank has 
been established and is prospering. 

The following table, compiled by Mr. Edward Herndon, Manager of the 
New Orleans Clearing-House, tells the story of the increased business done 
by the banks of the city: 





Clearings (year) September 1, 1901, to Aueust 31, 1902............. $650,573,548 
Clearings (year) September 1, 1900, to August 31, 1901..... ....... 608,759,307 

i a hice pod eanes oe tebavansoue sabe $41,814,241 
Clearings for year ending August 31, 1900................0eseeeeee $500,671,071 
Clearings for year ending Angust 31, 1899................ cece eee 434,956,301 
Clearings for year ending August 31, 1898................0 cece eee 447,673,946 
Clearings for year ending August 30, 1897.................ee eee 420,421,950 
Clearings for year ending August 31, 1896................. cece eee 498,816,186 


For the year ending August 1, 1902, the banks of New Orleans paid divi- 
dends ranging from two and one-half to thirty per cent. of the par value of 
their shares. 

The State of Louisiana has generally maintained a high average in the 
character of the banking institutions, and the existing banks, operating under 
State and National charters, as well as the trust companies, are not only pre- 
serving the enviable reputation achieved in the past, but are making possible 
an era of development unmatched in the history of the Southern Metropolis. 


NEW ORLEANS EPITOMIZED. 
Population—287, 104. 
City Debt—About $14,621.675.66. 
Assessed Valuation of Property—About $145,000,000. 
Tax Rate— City, $22 per $1,000; State, $7 per $1,000. 
Railroad Lines—lllinois Central, Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, Southern 





Pacific, Texas and Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, New Orleans and North- 
eastern, Louisiana Southern, East Louisiana, New Orleans, Fort Jackson and 
Grand Isle, New Orleans and Western. 

Annual Shipments—Exports, $142,000,000; imports, $20,000,000. 

Mississippi River—City frontage, about fifteen miles; wharves, six miles. 
Range of depth along docks, about 25 to 35 feet. Range of depth of channel, 
about 50 to 110 feet. 

Number of Banks—Seventeen, of which eight are National, five State, and 
four Savings banks. 

Capital Invested in Banks—$8, 000,000. 

Educational EHstablishments—Sixty-nine public schools, and ten colleges 
and universities. 

Gas or Electricity—Both. 

Water Works—New Orleans Water Works Company. 

Street Cars—Thirty electric lines, two steam suburban lines; mileage, 
electric lines, 165 miles. 

Asphalted Streets—Twenty six miles; other paved streets, 1804 miles, total, 
2064 miles paved streets. 

Extent of Drainage System—Contemplated, about $8,000,000, of which 
more than half has been completed. 

City Founded in February, 1817—By M. de Bienville. 

Churches—Adventist, 1; Baptist, 67; Catholic, 41; Christian, 1; Christian 
Scientists, 2; Congregational, 4; Episcopal, 13; Evangelical Protestant, 4; 
Greek, 1; Jewish, 6; Lutheran, 10; Methodist Episcopal, 42; Presbyterian, 
15; Unitarian, 1; total, 208. 

Raw Materials—Cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, lumber, oil, sand for brick, 
and glass, and many others. 

Industries Desired—AlIl kinds of manufacturing industries. 

Eauchanges—Board of Trade, Sugar Exchange, Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
Auctioneers’ Exchange, Cotton Exchange, Live Stock Exchange, Maritime 
Association, Produce Exchange, Real Estate Exchange, Stock Exchange. 

Coal—Annual receipts, about 1,750,000 tons ; cost about $2.75 to $3.50 per 


ton. 
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Description—New Orleans has unsurpassed advantages as a manufactur- 







ing point. Its distributing facilities by rail and water are unexcelled. Labor 


is plentiful, intelligent and reliable. 


The raw material in almost every line 


is produced in abundance at the city’s very doors. 

Annual Exports of Cotton—About 1,600,000 bales. 

Exports of Grain—About 31,700,000 bushels. 

Character of Cotton—Ranges from ‘‘ Low Ordinary ” to ‘‘ Fair;” length of 
staple from one inch to one inch and five-eighths. 

Height Above Sea Level—Varies from one and one-half feet below to four- 


teen feet above. 


RIXFORD J. LINCOLN. 





INTERSTATE TRUST AND BANK- 
ING COMPANY. 


The banking department of this insti- 
tution receives deposits subject to check 
from individuals, corporations and firms, 
and is also well equipped for handling 
the accounts of out.of-town banks and 
bankers. Facilities are offered in the 
foreign department for transmitting 
money to foreign countries, and letters 
of credit are issued available in all parts 
of the civilized world. The receipt of 
savings deposits is also provided for, in- 
terest being allowed at a rate commen- 
surate with the absolute safety of the 
investments made. 

The Interstate Trust and Banking 
Compary is authorized by law and by 
its charter to accept and execute trusts 
and agencies of any and every descrip- 
tion. The company is thus prepared to 
exercise all the functions of a modern 
trust company, and its ample capital 
and the high character of the manage- 
ment afford an absolute guaranty not 
only of fidelity and safety but of supe- 
rior skill in handing all business en- 
trusted to its various departments. 

The officers are men of large experi- 
ence in banking and general business, 
and the directors represent some of the 
strongest commercial, manufacturing 
and financial interests in the city of New 
Orleans and other parts of the country. 

Officers are: W. B. Rogers, Presi- 


dent; J. H. Ingwersen, Vice-President ; 
L. R. Bergeron, secretary and treasurer; 


G. H. Hovey, Cashier; R.J. Kennedy, 
Assistant Cashier; H. M. Young, trust 
officer. 

Directors: Geo. F. Baker, Jr., Assist- 
ant Cashier First National Bank, New 
York ; Geo. C. Clark, of Clark, Dodge & 
Co., bankers, New York ; Wm. N. Crom- 
well, of Sullivan & Cromwell, lawyers, 
New York; Charles §. Fairchild, Presi- 
dent New York Security and Trust Co., 
New York; Geo. 8S. Gardiner, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., lumbermen, Laurel, 
Miss.; J. L. Herwig, capitalist, New Or- 
leans; C. H. Huttig, President Third 
National Bank, St. Louis; J. H. Ing- 
wersen, Vice-President, New Orleans; 
R. W. Jones, Jr., Vice-President Seventh 
National Bank, New York; W. T. Joyce, 
president Joyce Lumber Co., Chicago ; 
Henry Lehman, of A. Lehman & Co., 
wholesale dry goods, New Orleans; J. 
H. Levy, of M. Levy & Sons, cotton 
factors, New Orleans ; T. H. McCarthy, 
secretary and treasurer Ruddock Cypress 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans ; Jno. M. Parker, 
of Jno. M. Parker & Co., cotton factors, 
New Orleans; Geo. B. Penrose, city 
treasurer, New Orleans; Louis P. -Rice, 
of Louis P. Rice & Co., wholesale sad- 
dlery, New Orleans; W. B. Rogers, 
President, New Orleans ; Henry M. Sage, 
of Sage Land and Improvement Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; L. Sexton, physician and 
capitalist, New Orleans ; W. B. Spencer, 
of Howe, Spencer & Cocke, attorneys, 
New Orleans; 8S. P. Walmsley, Vice- 
President Louisiana National Bank and 
president New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
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HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


New Orleans; Sol Wexler, of Julius 
Weis & Co., bankers, New Orleans; Ira 
E. Wight, treasurer Woodward-Wight 
& Co., Ltd., wholesale grocers and ship 
chandlers, New Orleans. 

Mr. Ingwersen, Vice-President of the 
Interstate Trust and Banking Company, 
is a member of the executive council of 
the American Bankers’ Association. He 
was for a number of years prominently 
and successfully connected with banking 
in Iowa. 

An illustration of the new building 
being erected by the company is shown 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Established on broad and sound foun- 
dations, the Interstate Trust and Bank- 
ing Company is already one of the great 
financial institutions of the South, and it 
is well prepared in every respect to foster 





the business development of New Or- 
leans and the Southern States. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


This company represents a union of 
several strong financial institutions. 
Some time ago the Union National Bank 
was merged into the Southern Trust 
and Banking Company and on July 31, 
1902, the Southern Trust and Banking 
Company and the Hibernia National 
Bank were merged into the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company. As might be 
expected, the consolidation of these im- 
portant interests gave the reorganized 
institution a very large volume of busi- 
ness. On September 15, 1902, the capital 
was $1,000,000; surplus and profits 
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$2,029,844; deposits $8,173,991, and total 
assets $11,203,836. 

This is not only the largest bank in 
New Orleans, but one among the most 
important ia the South, and there is no 
doubt that with the completion of the 
new and imposing building shown in our 
illustration the business of the company 
will receive a further impetus. 

At the head of the company’s manage- 
mentis the President, J. W. Castles, who 
was formerly President of the Hibernia 
National Bank. Most of the other offi- 
cers have also been long and prominently 
associated with banking in New Orleans. 
They are: Vice-Presidents, Andrew 
Stewart, S. V. Fornaris, F. J. Kinney ; 
Cashier, Charles Palfrey ; Assistant Cash- 
iers, George Ferrier, P. L. Girault, L. M. 
Pool. 

Supported by a board of twenty four 
directors representative of the best com- 
mercial, manufacturing and other inter- 
ests of the city, these gentlemen are in 
control of a company that is already in 
the front rank of the financial institutions 
of New Orleans and destined to keep 
fully abreast of the progress of the 
Southern Metropolis. 


PEOPLE’S BANK. 


Attention is invited to the advertise- 
ment of the People’s Bank, appearing on 
another page of this issue. The capital 
of the bank is $250,000, and there is a 
surplus of about $10,000 additional. De- 
posits amount to about $1,200,000, and 
the aggregate assets exceed $1,500,000. 

The officers of the bank are: Presi- 
dent, Louis Cucullu ; Cashier, J. A. De 
Blanc. The board of directors comprises 
the following well-known New Orleans 
business men: Louis Cucullu, George 
Lhote, Aaron Davis, A. Xiques, Julius 
Koch and Philip Werlein. 

A regular commercial banking busi- 
ness is transacted and every facility is 
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extended to patrons consistent with ju- 
dicious business methods. Mercantile 
accounts constitute an important share 
of the bank’s business, and the equip. 
ment for handling these accounts, as 
well as those of other individuals, cor- 
porations, firms and banks, is of the best. 


NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL. 


By no means the least important feat- 
ure of the trip to New Orleans is the 
opportunity afforded of stopping at the 
magnificent New St. Charles Hotel. 

The hotel is new and one of the most 
modern, largest and best hotels in thie 
country, accommodating 700 guests, 
with one hundred and fifty private bath 
rooms, four hundred and fifty parlors 
and bed rooms, alcoved, single and en 
suite. It is absolutely fireproof, and is 
steam heated, and lighted throughout 
with electricity, insuring warmth and 
comfort at alltimes. The drinking water 
is filtered, distilled and aerated, and the 
ice made from it on the premises, both 
absolutely pure. The colonnade and roof 
garden on the parlor floor afford a de- 
lightful open-air promenade in sunshine 
or shade, among tropical plants and 
shrubbery. The Turkish and Russian 
baths are among the finest inthe country, 
built of marble and luxuriously fitted up. 
The hotel is kept on both the American 
and European plans, with first class din- 
ing room and restaurant service and 
cuisine. 

Messrs. Andrew R. Blakely & Co., 
Limited, are the proprietors, and they 
will doubtless take good care of all visit- 
ors and at moderate prices. 

Following the usual custom, the con- 
vention headquarters will be established 
at the leading hotel in New Orleans, 
which is unquestionably the New St. 
Charles. 

An illustration of the hotel is shown 
on a preceding page. 
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NEw YOrRK CLEARING HOUSE AND CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


BANKING IN THE LEADING CITIES. 





NEW 


YORK. 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


Few banks in the country have grown 
more steadily and rapidly than the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 

In the last four years deposits have 
increased $20,000,000; the capital and 
earned surplus and profits also show very 
large gains. 

This indicates the careful policy which 
has always characterized the bank’s man- 
avement. 

When Henry W. Cannon becanie Pres- 
ident of the Chase National, November 
1, 1886, the deposits were $4,221,097 ; 


now they amount to $54,000,000. The 
total resources of the bank on Sep- 
tember 15, 1902, were $58,505,226. Mr. 
Cannon was Comptroller of the Currency 
during the Administration of President 
Arthur, holding over for a time into 
the Cleveland Administration. He was 
a delegate to the International Monetary 
Conference at Brussels, and has filled 
various responsible positions inthe New 
York Chamber of Commerce and New 
York Clearing-House Association. 

A. B. Hepburn, Vice-President of the 
Chase National Bank, is likewise widely 
known as a successful banker. He has 
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also filled many important public offices, 
having been for several terms a member 
of the New York Legislature, Superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department of 
the State of New York, National bank 
examiner and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. In 1897 Mr. Hepburn was elected 
president of the New Ycrk State Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

The other officers of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank are: Cashier, E. J. Stalker ; 
Assistant Cashiers, 8. H. Miller, C. C. 
Slade, H. K. Twitchell and W. O. Jones. 
They constitute a staff of very loyal and 
efficient officers, and have rendered val- 
uable assistance in making the institution 
what it is to-day—one of the staunchest 
banks in the country. 

It need hardly be said that the Chase 
National is fortunate in being under the 
management of men of such wide expe- 
rience as Mr. Cannon and Mr. Hepburn. 
The bank is also well located, occupying 
the ground floor and basement of the 
beautiful Clearing-House Building in the 
heart of the financial district, and the 
banking rooms are models of taste and 
convenience. 

The Chase National Bank handles the 
accounts of a very large number of out- 
of-town banks and has special facilities 
for transacting this line of business. Its 
local accounts are also equally well cared 
for, and in all the essentials of a sound 
and well managed bank this institution 
ranks with the best. That this is the 
public verdict is evidenced by the bank’s 
history. 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 


Located at Sixth avenue and Twenty- 
third street, in the centre of the great 
shopping district of the city, the Garfield 
National Bank is very favorably situated 
for meeting the requirements of a large 
number of tradesmen and shoppers. 
That this business is profitable is appar- 
ent from the steady rise of the volume 
of transactions and the increase in the 
price of the bank’s shares. 

The Garfield is a strong bank, having 
$1,000,000 capital, $1,000,000 surplus and 
$281,971 undivided profits. OnSeptem- 
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ber 15 last the deposits were $7,898 140 
and the total resources $10,243,489. 

While this bank does a large local busi- 
ness, it is also equipped for satisfactorily 
handling the accounts of out-of-town 
banks and bankers. The management 
is made up of men who are well and 
favorably known. R. W. Poor, who 
recently became President on the death 
of Mr. Gelshenen, has been long con- 
nected with the bank, having been 
Cashier for many years prior to his acces. 
sion to the Presidency. C. W. Morse, 
Vice-President, is a prominent capitalist 
who is largely interested in a number of 
successful city banks. James Mc- 
Cutcheon, also a Vice President, is a 
leading merchant. W. L. Douglass, the 
Cashier, was promoted to that position 
from the office of Assistant . Cashier. 
A. W. Snow, the present Assistant Cash- 
ier, is also an efficient officer. 

The directors are: James H. Breslin, 
James McCutcheon, Chas T. Wills, R. 
W. Poor, Charles W. Morse, Harry F. 
Morse and Morgan J. O’Brien. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK. 


In its official statement made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, September 
15, 1902, the Hanover National Bank, of 
New York city, reported total resources 
amounting to $100,834,286, and deposits 
aggregating $87,550,063. These figures 
entitle this bank to a place among the 
very largest banks of the country. There 
are in fact only three or four that rank in 
the $100,000,000 class. A large part of 
the Hanover’s gain in business has been 
made in the past few years, as the follow- 
ing comparative statement shows: 


Feb. 26, 1889. Sept. 15, 1902. 


Gb vcdSesccessaces $1,000,000 $3,000,000 
cciecosaipaned 1,000,000 5,000,000 
Undivided profits.... 159,000 908,000 
PR pavsstcscodens 21,063,000 87,550,000 


A record such as this speaks more 
effectively than any words could do of 
the alert policy which characterizes the 
direction of this bank. It is proper to 
state, however, that the very strongest 
financial interests of the city are repre- 
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New BUILDING OF THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK. 
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sented in the Hanover National’s board 
of directors. 

The bank is now completing a twenty- 
three story bank and office building at 
the corner of Nassau and Pine streets. It 
is constructed of steel and granite, and 
when finished wili be one of the most 
imposing buildings in the financial dis- 
trict of New York—a locality that con- 
tains more fine structures than any 
similar area in the world. 

The ofticers of the Hanover National 
Bank are men who have been long iden- 
tified with the bank and have made it 
what it is to-day—one of the leading 
banks of the United States. 

James T, Woodward has been Presi- 
dent of the bank since 1877 and a 
director since 1873. He was President 
of the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation in 1898-99. 

The Vice-Presidents—James M. Donald 
and Wm. Halls, Jr.—also bear an active 
share in the bank’s management. The 
other officers are : 1! Cashier, Wm. Logan; 
Assistant Cashiers, Wm, I. Lighthipe, 
Elmer E. Whittaker ; Second Assistant 
Cashiers, Henry It. Carse and Alexander 
D. Cambell. They are all men of 
thorough bank training and have per- 
formed important services in the bank’s 
behalf. 

The directors are: James T. Wood- 
ward, President; Vernon H. Brown, of 
Vernon H. Brown & Co., Agents Cunard 
Steamship Line, 29 Broadway; Wm. 
Barbour, President The Barbour Bros. 
Co., 50 White Street; Auguste J. Cordier, 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Co., 
19 Cliff Street ;¥Sigourney W. Fay, Dry 
Goods Commission Merchant (Woolens), 
82 and 84 Worth Street; Hudson Hoag- 
land, Merchant, 126 Duane Street; Ed- 
ward King, President Union Trust Co. 
of New York, 80 Broadway ; Charles H. 
Marshal], Chairman Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe Insurance Company of 
England, 45 William Street; Cord Meyer, 
Merchant, 62 William Street ; Benjamin 
Perkins, Merchant, 7 Nassau Street; John 
S. Phipps, 26 Broadway ; Wm. Rocke- 
feller, 26 Broadway ; James Stillman, of 
Woodward & Stillman, Merchants, 16 to 
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22 William Street ; Elijah P. Smith, of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., Dry Goods 
Commission (Cottons), 48 Worth Street - 
James Henry Smith, 10 Wall Street - 
Isidor Straus, of L. Straus & Sons, Im- 
porters of China and Glassware, 44 War- 
ren Street; James M. Donald, Vice-Pres. 
ident ; William Halls, Jr., Vice-President. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE BANK. 


An evidence of the prosperity of this 
bank is afforded by the new and hand. 
some building of which the bank recently 
took possession. There are other signs 
of success equally plain. Since 1898 the 
deposits have increased from $1,600,000 
to $6,000,000. 

The bank was organized as a State 
institution in 1851, and entered the Na- 
tional banking system in 1863. There 
was practically a continuity in the man- 
agement until October, 1898, when inter- 
ests connected with the Hanover National 
Bank purchased control. That this 
change has added very materially to the 
business of the New York National Ex- 
change Bank is seen by the large gain in 
the volume of deposits. Affiliation with 
the Hanover National—one of the notably 
strong banks of the city—is an assurance, 
if any were needed, that the New York 
National Exchange Bank is as solid as a 
rock. The bank is a United States de- 
pository. The favorable situation, at 
Chambers street and West Broadway, 
where many important lines of mercantile 
activity centre, offers opportunities for a 
still larger business as the demands of 
the district for banking facilities increase, 
and there is no doubt of the ability of the 
New York National Exchange Bank to 
seize these opportunities. With $500,000 
capital and $250,000 surplus, and a large 
line of deposits entrusted to its keeping, 
the ability of the bank to meet the needs 
of this part of the city is unquestioned. 

A special feature of the bank’s business 
is the handling of bill-of-lading drafts— 
a service that has proven of value to 
Western banks handling accounts from 
shippers. 











The officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: 

Officers: James Rowland, President ; 
Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President ; Rollin 
P. Grant, Cashier. 

Directors: James Rowland, of James 
Rowland & Co., President; Warren 
Cruikshank, of E. A. Cruikshank & Co.; 
James M. Donald, Vice-President Han- 
over National Bank ; William Halls, Jr., 
President New York Land and Ware- 
house Co.; Hudson Hoagland, retired ; 
Frank S. Hyatt, retired ; Lee Kohns, of 
i.. Straus & Sons, Pottery and Glassware; 
Wm. J. Merrall, of Acker, Merrall & 
Condit, Wholesale and Retail Grocers ; 
James E. Nichols, of Austin, Nichols & 
Co., Whol:sale Grocers; John H. Seed, 
Wool Commission ; William Wills, Pres- 
ident Merchants’ Refrigerating Co.; 
Daniel W. Whitmore, of D. W. Whit- 
more & Co, Commission, Butter and 
Cheese; Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President. 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK. 


When the Liberty National moves into 
its new building at 189 Broadway, 
about November 1, it will be most con- 
veniently and appropriately situated in 
the heart of the financial district. The 
bank was fortunate in securing this fine 
location. On either side is a large office 
building, whose owners desired always 
to be sure that no tall building should be 
erected between them to shut off the 
light. They purchased the intervening 
ground and leased it to the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank for a long term of years. 
The building erected by the bank is ad- 
mirably adapted for banking purposes, 
and will be occupied exculsively by the 
bank. 

The Liberty National Bank has $500-, 
000 capital, $500,000 surplus and $392,- 
000 undivided profits. In 1896 the de- 
posits were only $2,350,000, and $4,840, - 
000 in 1898. At the present time they 
are about $8,000,000. This is a story of 
progress that illustrates as forcefully as 
anything could the sagacity of those in 
control. 

About the time of removal to the new 
quarters it is proposed to increase the 
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capital stock to $1,000,000 and to add 
$1,000,000 to the surplus. 

The officers and directors who have 
made this highly creditable record for 























THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK. 


the Liberty National Bank areas follows: 
President, E. C, Converse ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Henry C. Tinker ; Cashier, Chas. 
W. Riecks ; Assistant Cashier, Frederick 
P. McGlynn; Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Henry P. Davison. Mr. Davi- 
son was President until a short time ago, 
when he was elected Vice-President of 
the First National Bank. He is still, 
however, closely associated with the 
control of the Liberty National Bank. 
The directors are: George F. Baker, 
President First National Bank, New 
York ; Henry C. Tinker, Vice-President ; 
Henry Graves, Maxwell & Graves, bank- 
ers, New York; E. F. C. Young, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Jersey City ; 
Wm. Runkle, President Warren Foun- 
dry and Machine Company, New York ; 
Arthur F. Luke, Darr, Luke & Moore, 
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New York; H. C. Fahnestock, Vice- 
President First National Bank, New 
York ; Charles G. Emery, New York ; 
E. C. Converse, President ; Charles A. 
Moore, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York; T. A. Gillespie, President 
the T.A.Gillespie Company, New York ; 
Francis L. Hine, Vice-President First 
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National Bank, New York; Charles H. 
Warren, Chicago, Rock Island and Pa. 
cific Railway Company, Chicago, II1.; 
Henry P. Davison, Vice President First 
National Bank, New York. 

The Liberty National is a depository 
of the United States, State of New York 
and the City of New York. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 
BANK, 


The remarkable increase in the busi- 
ness of this bank has attracted attention 
from progressive bank managers in the 
large financial centres, and it has not 
been uncommon for the Fourth Street 
National to receive applications, both 
personally and by mail, from other banks 
that desired to adopt some of its ideas in 
regard to the management of a live 
modern bank. 

In general, it may be said that the 
enlarged business of the bank is due to 
the prosperous condition of the great 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the city of Philadelphia and the coun- 
try tributary thereto, and especially to 
the fact that the management of the bank 
has been quick to seize the opportunities 
presented by these favorable conditions. 
It ought to be said, also, that the bank 
has constantly sought to maintain the 
highest attainable standard in carrying 
on the details of its business, and asa 
result has been able to give the public 
very efficient service. 

The story of the bank’s progress in 
popular favor is shown in the following 
figures, taken from official reports to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. In 1887 
individual deposits were only $2,483,504, 
and the total resources $4,695,983. By 
September, 1895, the individual deposits 
had grown to $5,765,986 and the total 
resources to $14,522,521, The surplus of 
the bank on the earlier date was only 
$75,000. . On July 15, 1901, the total 
resources had grown to$38,887,482. The 





capital on this date was $1,500,000, the 
surplus and profits $2,198,278, and the 
deposits $34,118,156. From July 15, 
1901, to July 16, 1902, the total resources 
increased to $42,202,067. But the care- 
ful policy of the bank is illustrated by 





RICHARD H. RuSHTON, President. 


the nature of the items increased. On 
examination it is found that the capital 
has been raised in the past year from 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000, and the surplus 
and profits from $2,198,278 to $4,185,976. 
Thus the bank has not merely gained in 
bigness but has strengthened its capital 
and surplus to the extent of 100 per cent. 

A great part of the bank’s progress has 
been due to the tireless work and the 
widespread popularity of Richard H. 
Rushton, for a number of years Vice- 








President and Cashier and since July 29 
last the President. He is supported by 
a capable staff of officers and an efficient 
body of employees who are loyal to the 





E, F. SHANBACKER, Cashier. 


bank’s interests, and take pride in its 
progress. The board of directors is made 
up of men who represent large business 
interests. A list of the officers and 
directors of the bank follows: 
Officers: R. H. Rushton, President ; 








ee 


B. M. FAtres, Vice-President. 
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Francis L. Potts, Vice-President ; B. M. 
Faires, Second Vice-President; E. F. 
Shanbacker, Cashier; W. Z. McLear, 
Assistant Cashier; Frank G. Rogers, 
Manager Foreign Exchange. 

Directors: Sidney F. Tyler; Elisha 
A. Hancock, of Hancock & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, Exporters and Importers ; 
James Hay, of James Hay & Co., Com- 
mission Merchants ; Frank T. Patterson, 
of Geo. B. Newton & Co., Coal Shippers; 





W.Z. MCLEAR, Assistant Cashier. 


Charles I. Cragin, President Dobbins’ 
Soap Mfg. Co.; William A. Dick, of Dick 
Brothers & Co., Bankers; Geo. W. 
Elkins, President Barrett Mfg. Co.; 
Effingham B. Morris, President Girard 
Trust Company ; Francis L. Potts, Pres- 
ident Enterprise Transit Co.; C. K. Lord, 
President Consolidation Coal Co., Balti- 
more; lt. H. Rushton, President ; 8S. M. 
Prevost, Third Vice-President Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co.; Wm. R. Nicholson, 
President Land Title and Trust Co.; E. C. 
Converse, President Liberty National 
Bank, New York city ; Rudulph Ellis, 
President Fidelity Trust Co.; Clement 
A. Griscom, President International 
Navigation Co.; William C. Bullitt, of 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Coal Ship- 
pers; W. A. Lathrop, President Web- 
ster Coal and Coke Co. 
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MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


An increase of more than 500 per cent. 
in a bank’s deposits in less than six years 
is a good evidence that ‘‘something is 
doing” in that bank—to use a current 
phrase. While nearly all banks in the 
country have made great strides forward 
since 1896, as a result of the business 
revival, few can show such a remarkable 
rate of growth as the Merchants’ National 
of Philadelphia. This bank’s prosperity, 
while no doubt primarily the result of a 
renewal of general activity in trade and 
manufacturing, is in great part due to 
the adoption of principles of reciprocity 
in dealing with local depositors and cor- 
respondents. Ananalysis department is 
maintained by means of which it is possi- 
ble to determine just what an account is 
worth, and thereby to establish a basis 
for intelligent treatment of various mat- 
ters as they arise. Similarly, a credit 
bureau, throughly organized, assures the 
highest attainable safety in making loans. 
The bank has so systematized its opera- 
tions as to be able to act always in the 
light of its best interests, which are 
regarded in the long run as identical with 
the best interests of its dealers as well. 
Indeed, to establish a mutuality of 
interests has been one of the cardinal 
doctrines upon which the bank’s success 
has been achieved. That this idea has 
met with approval may be inferred from 
the following comparative statement of 
depos'ts on the dates named : 





NS da cscoiudévecdaéccknccexa $2,733,252 
BE ede cd ne thnudes boventidcsives 3,703,220 
i dice aneaiscaneeanenes 4,628,858 
EE inn csdengceccucensecéenecés 8,417,696 
ET cvicibeitinschuctoctundus 12,747,548 
NC 6 db dedisdecccédéusveucte 14,547,717 
PR eee errr rer 15,310,938 
September 15, 1902........cccccccecees 15,728,857 


It should be stated further that the 
capital and profits have grown from 
$791,884 on July 14, 1896, to $1,228,938 
on September 15, 1902. 

The active management of the bank 
is largely in the hands of Hartman Baker, 
the Cashier, and his capacity as a banker 
is most tellingly illustrated by the un- 
mistakable evidences of the bank’s rise 





to its high position among the banks of 
Philadelphia. 

The Assistant Cashier is Thos. W-: 
Andrew. 

President F. W. Ayer has given dili- 
gent attention to the bank’s welfare, and 
his business methods, sound judgment 
and wide experience illustrate the value 
to a bank of an officer who is also a 
trained business man. His knowledge 
of practical affairs has been employed 
with excellent results. 

The management of the Foreign Ex. 
change Department is in the hands of 
Francesco Ebell. 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK. 


Dating its incorporation from 1858, 
this institution ranks among the old and 
well established banks of the country. 
In 1864 the bank was reorganized as a 
National bank. At first the capital was 
$130,000, but it has been increased to the 
present amount—$500,000. 

An idea of the present volume of busi- 
ness done may be had from the foilowing 
figures taken from the official reports 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
on September 15, 1902: 


Ts cavcsccceredscccntsedesianees $500,000 
so cck dccpedsecacenssdecceccess 650,000 
Undivided profits...............006. 131,744 
ek caccasocuecssdceeusnid. sese 13,977,757 
OGRE SOROMTGNEs 0 oc cicccivesstevcess 15,725,505 


In the past year deposits have increased 
about $1,500,000 and in the last four years 
over 100 per cent. It will be seen from 
the above figures that the policy of the 
bank is such as to command approval, 
the surplus and profits having been 
allowed to accumulate to a point greatly 
in excess of the capital. 

These figures are only an indication of 
the rules which govern the bank’s man- 
agement—to do everything that human 
foresight can do to keep the bank strong, 
to protect both its depositors and share- 
holders. By keeping this aim steadily in 
view, a large and desirable class of ac- 
counts has been secured. 

Our illustrations show that the bank 
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BENJAMIN GITHENS, 


President. 
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CuHas. S. CALWELL, Cashier. 
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has a very handsome exterior and also a 
fine banking room. The officers are men 
of long and wide experience, President 
Githens being also a successful merchant. 
He-has been identified with the bank for 
myny years, and in 1900 was chosen 
President. Chas. 8. Calwell is Cashier 
and M. N. Willits, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK. 
Bearing a name among the most dis- 
tinguished in American mercantile and 
banking annals, this old and historic in- 
stitution to-day is larger and stronger 
than ever before. Its capital is $1,500, - 
000, surplus and profits $1,882,906, and 
deposits $19,430,000. 

No mention of the Girard National 
Bank would be complete that did not 
refer to the building which the bank 
occupies. It is the oldest bank building 
It was built in 


in the United States. 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CORN 





EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


1795 for the first Bank of the United 
States, and in 1815 Stephen Girard 
purchased it, engaging in banking on 
his own account until his death in 1831. 
In 1832 the Girard Bank was chartered 
as a State institution, and in 1864 was 
organized as a National bank. 
Naturally, a bank with such antece- 
dents has something to be proud of ; but 
the Girard National Bank does not need 
to appeal to its past history—honorable 
as it has been—but can point with still 
greater satisfaction to its present stand- 
ing asa live and pushing modern bank 
whose business is growing most satis- 
factorily. 
' In 1901 the business of the Independ- 
ence Natiopval Bank was absorbed, and 
the enlargement of the volume of trans- 
actions caused by the amalgamation, as 
well as the growth from the natural 
increase of business, made it necessary to 
improve and enlarge the banking rooms. 
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GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Allusion has been made to the progress 
of the bank. This is more strikingly 
illustrated by the following statement 
of deposits on the respective dates given 
below. 


Deposits. 
September 20, 1898............... . $8,035,688.07 
September 7, 1899................ 8,152,414.40 
September 5, 1900................ 9,975,204.11 
September 30, 1901................ 16,071,504.40 
September 16, 1902..... nici meta ti 19,430,181.95 


An increase of almost 100 per cent. in 


the past two years is certainly a gratify- 
ing exhibit, and indicates that the Girard 
National Bank is getting a full share of 
the enlarged volume of business conse- 
quent upon the present era of industrial 
and commercial activity. 

Officers of the bank are: President, 
Francis B. Reeves; Vice-President, 
Richard L. Austin; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Theo. E. Wiedershiem ; Cashier, 
Joseph Wayne, Jr. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 


Banking in Baltimore has been con- 
ducted for many years in a manner that 
has given the banks of this city a pro- 
verbial reputation for solidity and 
strength. 

Among the most progressive and suc- 
cessful of these is the National Bank of 
Commerce, which was originally char- 
tered as a State bank but was changed 
to a National association on April 11, 
1890. Since that date its deposits have 
increased from $451,000 to $2,830,000, its 
surplus from $49,870 to $236,000, and its 
assets from $800,000 to $3,664,000, while 
regular semi-annual dividends have been 





maintained. From a statement published 
last July on ‘‘Five Years’ Growth of 
Baltimore Banks” we learn that the 
National Bank of Commerce on a per- 
centage basis was first in rank according 
to growth in earned surplus profits and 
second in rank according to growth in 
deposits during the five years. 

Eugene Levering, the President, and 
James R. Edmunds, the Cashier, are 
men of recognized ability, fully qualified 
by character and experience to contro} 
the affairs of an institution so promi- 
nently related to the business affairs of 
Baltimore. 

The other officers are also men of 
proved trustworthiness. They are: 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE—INTERIOR VIEW. 


Assistant Cashier, Edward Price; Second 
Assistant Cashier, Magruder Powell. 

Below will be found a statement of the 
condition of the bank, condensed from 
the report made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency on September 15: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments........... $2,369,579.70 
BN Ie oa ccnicencesnccsese 174,789.89 
Due from banks. .............ee. 373,340.91 
Cash and reS@rve.......ccccccccces 746,707.95 
, ay a pe $3,664,418.45 
LIABILITIES. 
RD A rae SELES $300,000.00 
Surplus and profits................ 236,007.26 
Gc ncccnhvbuatsunedee 298,050.00 
PD Shbakdkiedés: Adtbstinaeeevs 2,830,361.19 
bain ds pddebdksdéddtcveneec $3 664,418.45 


We present illustrations herewith 
showing the handsome exterior of the 
bank and its attractive banking rooms. 


J. WM. MIDDENDORF & CO. 


The partners in this well-known firm 
are J. Wm. Middendorf, A. J.‘ Robins, 
A. H. Rutherfoord and F. Lentz. 

As the head of the firm for many years 
Mr. J. Wm. Middendorf has acquired 
thorough experience in conducting a 
banking and brokerage business, and has 
established a name in keeping with the 
general excellent standing of the banks 
in Baltimore and the South. 

The firm has offices in the Continental 
Trust Building, and is a member of the 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. 

The long and honorable career of this 
house, and its identification with many 
financial transactions of large magnitude 
entitle it to rank among the very success- 
ful banking establishments of the South. 
That it is doing a prosperous business is 
due to the knowledge which the mem- 
bers of the firm have gained during an 
active banking life, and an application 
of sound principles to the management 
of the bank’s affairs. 
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BOSTON. 





ELIOT NATIONAL BANK. 


With capital and surplus amounting to 
$1,850,000, the Eliot National Bank is 
well equipped to handle business en- 
trusted to it. 

Harry L. Burrage, President of this 
bank, was formeriy a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. He entered the Third 





—————— 


HARRY L. BURRAGE, President. 


National Bank, of Boston, at the age of 
seventeen and served in various capaci- 
ties from messenger ,to Cashier, and was 
then chosen Vice-President of the Eliot 
National Bank. On June 2 of the pres- 
ent year he was elected President. 

The bank is not only strong as regards 
capital and surplus, but carries a large 
line of deposits, averaging about $10,- 
000,000. President Burrage is still a 
young man, but he is thoroughly exper- 
ienced in every detail of banking, and 


has made a record that shows his fitness 
for managing the affairs of a large and 
active bank like the Eliot National. 

The other officers are: Cashier, William 
J. Mandell; Assistant Cashiers, William 
F. Edlefson and Charles F. Allen. They 
are men who are well qualified in every 
respect for the discharge of the impor- 
tant duties devolving upon them, and 
have been instrumental in placing the 
bank in its favorable position among the 
financial institutions of Boston. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY. 


Trust companies in Massachusetts, be- 
sides exercising the usual trust company 
functions, also transact a general banking 
business resembling that carried on by 
State banks in other States. These 
institutions are under State supervision 
and their organization and management 
are wisely controlled by law. 

The Old Colony Trust Company is one 
of the largest and strongest financial cor- 
porations in New England. Its capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus $3,000,000, and de- 
posits about $30,000,000. The officers 
are: President, Gordon Abbott; Vice- 
Presidents, C. S. Tuckerman (also Assist- 
ant Treasurer); George P. Gardner, 
Francis R. Hart, James A. Parker; 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, E. A. 
Phippen; Assistant Treasurer, F. G. 
Pousland ; Assistant Secretaries, Joseph 
G. Stearns, E. Elmer Foye; Trust Offi- 
cer, Julius R. Wakefield. 

The board of directors include the 
names of some of the best known capi- 
talists of Boston, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., being chairman of the 
board. 
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NEW BUILDING BEING ERECTED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


Standing with the two or three largest 
banks in the country, this institution 
hardly needs any introduction to the 
bankers of the United States. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that it is still 
a growing bank. Evidences of this are 
to be found not alone from the steady 
gains in its balance-sheet, but from the 
fact that two other large banks—the 





Union National and the Metropolitan 
National—were recently absorbed, and 
that the First National Bank is preparing 
to have built one of the largest and finest 
bank and office buildings in the country. 

The original corporation of which the 
present bank is the successor was organ- 
ized in 1868, and the second organization 
was made in 1882. Two names always 
come to mind as being those of men long 
and prominently associated with this 
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bank—Samuel M. Nickersonand Lyman 
J. Gage. Not only was the latter long 
and prominently connected with this 
bank, but as Secretary of the Treasury 
he made a record as one of the nation’s 
great finance ministers. 

The First National Bank is managed 
to-day by men of conspicuous ability, as 
in the past. In 1892 James B. Forgan 
was elected a director and second Vice- 
President. Mr. Forgan’s early banking 





JAMES B. FORGAN, President. 


ex perience was obtained in Scotland and 
Canada—where banking has been re- 
duced almost to a science—and he had 
later become Cashier of the Northwestern 
National Bank, of Minneapolis. He was 
elected President of the First National 
Bank on January 9, 1900. 

An idea of the magnitude of the trans- 
actions of the bank during a single year 
(1901) may be gained from the fact that 
the number of items handled each day 
was 64,402; the total volume of business 
aggregated $8,199,570,400; the out-of 
town items collected daily averaged 
11,030 ; the clearings during the entire 
year were $1,550,470,975, equivalent to 
$5,000,000 per day. The total annual 
clearings of all the Chicago banks were 
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$6, 799,535,598, showing that the share of 
the First National Bank therein was 
more than one-fifth, the exact percentage 
being 22.8. 

Here are a few figures that tell how 
the bank’s business has been growing. 


June 29, 1901. May 31, 1902. 
Capitalandsurplus.. $5,000,000 $14,000,000 
SRS icedvindbixacen 28,710,000 60,000,000 
| ee re 50,046,000 95,000,000 


Great as have been the accomplish- 
ments of the past, there ise~-~, . -ason 
to believe that the future has «.+:: ~~. an 
equal or even greater measure of success 
for the First National Bank of Chicago. 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY. 


This firm, established in 1882 by Nor- 
man W. Harris, is one of the most suc- 
cessful firms of bankers giving particu- 
lar attention to the purchase and sale of 
securities adapted to the investment of 
trust funds. The senior partner was for 
thirteen years prior to the organization 
of the firm the principal executive offi- 
cer of one of the leading life insurance 
companies in the country, and was 
largely responsible for its investments. 
His entire business career, therefore, has 
been devoted almost exclusively to in- 
vestments of a substantial nature. The 
other members of the firm—Messrs. Al- 
bert G. Farr, Elmer E. Black, Albert W. 
Harris, John W. Edminson, Isaac 
Sprague, Allen B. Forbes, Percy W. 
Brooks—are men of wide experience in 
the business, and have been actively con- 
nected with the house for from ten to 
seventeen years. 

While the business of N. W. Harris & 
Company is well known as an invest- 
ment business, their banking department 
is a very important one. It receives de- 
posits subject to check and pays interest 
on balances ; receives special deposits of 
banks, bankers and investors, for which 
interest-bearing certificates are issued ; 
deals actively in foreign exchange, and 
issues foreign and domestic letters of 
credit, Its deposits will average some- 
thing over $2,500,000. Loans are also 
made on approved collateral. The bank- 
ing department is therefore fully 









NORMAN W. HARRIS. 
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JOHN W. 





EDMINSON. GEORGE P. Hoover, Cashier. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., CHICAGO. 
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equipped for a general banking busi- 
ness and for the prompt handling of 
business intrusted to it. This depart- 
ment, at the Chicago house, is in charge 
of the Cashier, George P. Hoover, who 
was for some years prior to his connec- 
tion with the house, Assistant Cashier of 
the First National Bank of Galesburg, Il. 

Realizing the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the investments of their clients in 
every way, N. W. Harris & Company 
employ the ablest bond experts in their 
buying department and use the utmost 
care in the selection of all securities, 
placing the security of principal always 
in the foreground. While the very name 
of municipal bonds implies security, full 
investigations of the ability of the mu- 
nicipality to pay, as well as the legal 
features of a loan, are aiways made, the 
latter being attended to by the most em- 
inent counsel] obtainable. 

Another form of security dealt in very 
largely by this house and whose value is 
being appreciated more and more by the 
conservative investor is the first mort- 
gage issues on public service corpore- 
tions, such as street railway, gas, elec- 
tric light and water companies. Loans 
of this character are purchased only after 
a most thorough personal investigation, 
and then subject to the approval of a 
corps of eminent experts, including en- 
gineers, accountants and attorneys. 

This careful policy has won the confi- 
dence of the investing public to such an 
extent that the bond transactions of the 
house now amount to over $60,000,000 
annually, and have made the name of 
N. W. Harris & Company a synonym 
for conservatism. In these days when 
securities of every character are being 
thrown onto the market indiscriminately , 
it is especially important to the careful 
investor that this sifting process should 
be brought to bear upon all investments. 
It is services of this kind that are ren- 
dered by the bond department of this 
house. 

N. W. Harris & Company will be rep- 
resented at the bankers’ convention in 
New Orleans by Mr. Black or Mr. Ed- 
minson, and Mr. Hoover. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK BANK. 


The National Live Stock Bank of Chi- 
cago commenced business on March 1, 
1888, as successor to the Union Stock 
Yard National Bank. 

Starting with a capital of $600,000, 
subsequently raised to $1,000,000, it has 
steadily kept pace with the enlargement 
and growing needs of the live stock trade 
and correlated industries. 

Doing a general banking business, for 
which it has facilities equal to any bank 





S. R. FLYNN, President. 


in Chicago, the nucleus for its large 
financial transactions, involving from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 daily;. is fur- 
nished by the live stock, shipping, 
dressed meat and packing interests cen- 
tering at the Union Stock Yards. 

The valuation of live stock received 
since the formation of the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company in 1865 (a 
period of thirty-six years), approximates 
fifty-eight hundred million dollars, of 
which amount thirty-three hundred and 
fifty million dollars can be credited to 
the past fourteen and one-half years, 
dating from the organization of this bank. 

The receipts of live stock for the year 
1901 aggregated 15,657,162 head, repre- 

















senting a valuation of $284,000,000, an 
increase of 1,034,847 animals and $21,- 
800,000 over the previous year. The 
valuation of the ‘‘raw material” for the 
present year will largely exceed $300,- 
000,000. 

The steady and substantial growth of 
the trade, as indicated above, requiring 
the employment of 40,000 people in all 
departments for the proper handling of 
the largest single industry in the world 
concentrated at one point, is reflected in 
the satisfactory growth and financial 
status of the National Live Stock Bank, 





ROSWELL Z. HERRICK, Vice-President. 


universally recognized as a potent factor 
in facilitating its operations. 

Occupying the position of a fiscal clear- 
ing-house for an industry that represents 
a larger volume of business in the aggre- 
gate than that of the entire lumber, coal, 
grain and dry goods trade of Chicago, 
and under the guidance of officials pos- 
sessing large banking experience, quick 
to anticipate requirements, and ready at 
all times to extend every accommodation 
to its patrons consistent with conserva- 
tive banking methods, with $1,300,000 as 
surplus and profits (an amount exceeded 
by only five banks having $1,000,000 
capital, as listed in the twelfth annual 
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‘* Roll of Honor” of the National Banks 
of the United States) supplementing its 
capital as an evidence of strength, the 
clientage of the National Live Stock 





GATES A. RYTHER, Cashier. 


Bank have assurances of continued en- 
largement in strength and usefulness in 
its constantly expanding field. 

The officers of the National Live Stock 
Bank are: S. R. Flynn, President ; Ros- 
well Z. Herrick, Vice-President ; Gates 
A. Ryther, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


One of the largest banks of Chicago, 
as wellas one among the strongest, is the 
Continental National. It has $3,000,000 
capital, $750,000 surplus, and $301,719 
undivided profits. On July 16 last the 
deposits were $42,276,445, representing 
a gain of over $6,000,000 since July 15, 
1901. Total resources of the bank are 
$46,378,165. Loans and _ discounts 
amount to $24,598,039, and the items 
cash and due from banks aggregate 
$21,678,864. 

These figures show the large business 
the bank is doing and the strength of its 
position. 

John C. Black has been President of 
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the bank for many years and promi- 
nently identified with its success. 

Geo, M. Reynolds, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, has been connected with the 
bank since December, 1897, having been 
up to that time President of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) National Bank. He 
entered the Continental National Bank 
as Cashier, but recently was promoted to 
the office of Vice-President. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was formerly a member of the 
executive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and is now treasurer of 
that organization. 

N. E. Barker, Vice-President, was 
elected to that position July 7, 1902. 
He came to this office from the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., an institution which his 
management aided in placing among the 
strongest banks of the South. Mr. Bar 
ker came originally from New England, 
having gone from New Haven to the 
South about thirteen years ago. 

The other efficient officers of the bank 
are: Ira P. Bowen and Benjamin 8. 
Mayer, Assistant Cashiers ; William W. 
Hill, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. The bank is one of the old and 
well-established institutions of Chicago, 
having been chartered as a National bank 
in 1864. It ranks high among the prom- 
inent and successful banks of the coun- 
try, and has always been recognized as 
a sound and well-managed institution. 

Since Hon. James H. Eckels assumed 
its Presidency in 1897 the bank has en- 
joyed phenomenal growth and prosper- 
ity. Its deposits, according to the tabu- 
lated statements published by the bank, 
have increased in five years from less 
than ten million dollars to more than 
thirty million. Such a showing is extra- 
ordinary in view of the fact that no part 
of the increase has been acquired through 
the absorption of other banks. During 
the same period the capital of the bank 
has been doubled, both the book and 


market value of its shares greatly en- 
hanced, and the dividend rate increased 
from ten to twelve per cent. per annum. 
It will be noted in the advertisement 
mentioned that the gentlemen composing 
its directorate are well known and prom- 
inent in the business affairs of Chicago. 


BANKERS NATIONAL BANK. 


When the late David B. Dewey, the 
well-known Chicago financier, became 
interested in the organization of the 
Bankers National Bank of Chicago, his 





EDWARD 8. LACEY, President. 


first thought in connection with the 
Presidency was of his old friend, Hon. 
Edward 8. Lacey, then Comptroller of 
the Currency under Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration. The bank was originally in- 
tended to be what the name signifies— 
distinctly a ‘‘ bankers”’ National bank— 
the stock to be distributed among the 
banking fraternity, and special attention 
given to the accounts of banks, and Mr. 
Dewey and his associates, recognizing 
the fact that it required a man at its 
head who was thoroughly familiar with 
all the needs of out-of-town institutions, 
naturally turned to Mr. Lacey, who 














they believed possessed those qualifica- 
tions so necessary to fully understand 
the proper requirements of correspond- 
ents, by reason of his long experience as 
a country banker supplemented by the 
broader views acquired as Comptroller. 
The satisfactory growth and prosperous 
condition of the bank best evidence 
whether or not their choice was wisely 
made. 

Organized in the fall of 1892 with a 
capital of $1,000,000, the bank has grown 
rapidly until its deposits have nearly 
reached the fifteen million mark, with 
loans of nearly ten millions. While its 
list of stockholders contains the names of 
many well-known bankers throughout 
the country who keep in close touch 
wil its affairs, yet a majority of its 
shires is held by prominent financiers 
and merchants in New York and Chicago 
—consequently its city and country bus- 
iness has been symetrically developed. 

Owing to the exceptional growth of 
its business the directors and stockhold- 
ers recently decided to double the capi- 
tal, which with surplus now aggregates 
$2,850,000. In accomplishing this, the 
stockholders were asked to relinquish 
ten per cent. of their rights to subscribe 
to the new issue, the object being to 
place these released shares with local 
merchants and manufacturers whose 
business and influence were considered 
valuable. This it is believed will be a 
potent factor in forming many new and 
valuable connections, and in making its 
growth still more rapid, 

The bank was originally located in the 
Masonic Temple, but its business soon 
outgrew its quarters and in casting about 
for another and more commodious home, 
the new Marquette Building, located at 
the northwest corner of Dearborn and 
Adam streets opposite the new post 
office building, was chosen on account of 
its central location and easy accessibility 
to the wholesale and retail districts. 

Mr. Lacey lived for many years at 
Charlotte, Michigan, where he entered 
upon his career as a banker in 1862, He 
also served for four years as a member 
of Congress ; but it was through his wise 
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administration as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that he became best known to 
financiers throughout the country. 

The Cashier, Mr. J. C. Craft, was 
raised at Rochelle, Ills., where he passed 
from a clerical position to that of Cashier 
of the Rochelle National Bank, afterward 
becoming Acting Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at Chicago, upon the 
relinquishment of which position he be- 
came identified with the Bankers Na- 
tional Bank. He is thoroughly familiar 
with every detail of the business and is 
an able assistant to Mr. Lacey. 

Mr. Frank P. Judson, Assistant Cash- 
ier, is particularly well known to the 
bankers of his State by reason of the 
marked success he has achieved as secre- 
tary of the Bankers’ Association of 
Illinois. Mr. Judson was a teller in the 
old American Exchange National Bank, 
but became connected with the Bankers 
National at the time of its organization. 

Two years ago the Bankers National 
absorbed the Lincoln National, which 
added materially to its line of deposits. 
As a matter of fact it is one of the few 
Chicago banks whose statement of Sep- 
tember 15th exhibits an increase in depos- 
its as compared with that of last July. 

The institution appears to be making 
rapid additions to the large list of coun- 
try correspondents which it already 
represents, and judging from this fact as 
well as from the proportionate recent 
increase in its city deposits, the prediction 
is made that the bank hasa great future, 
and that while its growth has been grati- 
fying in the past, it will be in the future 
greatly accelerated. 


DROVERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Located at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, the Drovers’ National is excep- 
tionally well situated for handling busi- 
ness arising out of the great live-stock 
traffic centering here. This industry is 
of the largest importance, and offers fine 
opportunities for the exercise of banking 
talent of the highest order ; it also calls 
for an exceptionally strong equipment 
at all points. In all these matters the 
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Drovers’ National is well furnished, and 
it has done, and is doing now, a full 
share of the business relating to the live- 
stock interests. But it is in no sense 
limited to this field only, but covers 
ful'y and well all the ramifications of a 
modern commercial bank. Accounts of 
banks and bankers, merchants, corpor- 
ations and individuals are carried, and 
superior facilities are offered in the trans- 
action of business. The Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank also acts as a reserve agent 
for National banks, and is thoroughly 
equipped for rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice to out-of-town banks. 

Wm. H. Brintnall, President of the 
Drovers’ National, was one of the organ- 
izers of the bank, his father having also 
been an incorporator and the first Presi. 
dent. Thus the management has been 
practically unbroken since the establish- 
ment of the bank in 1883. 

The other officers are : Vice-President, 
John Brown; Cashier, Wm. A. Tilden. 
Besides the officers, who are all direct- 
ors, the following are members of the 
board: Jas. P. Sherlock, M. F. Ritten- 
house, Edward Tilden, and Charles L. 
Shuttuck. 


The capital of the bank is $250,000, 


surplus and profits $300,000, and deposits 
$5,000,000. In all respects the Drovers’ 
National conforms to the soundest prin- 
ciples of banking practice. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Although this is a new institution, 
having commenced business in July of 
the present year, it may be already 
classed with the large and successful 
banks of Chicago. Evidently the plans 
for the organization of the company had 
been carefully made, and when it opened 
for business it was seen that very im- 
portant interests were associated with 
the company. Its inauguration was un- 
der the most auspicious circumstances, 
and the confidence thus obtained at the 
start has been strengthened month by 
month. The capital of the bank—$4,- 
000,000—is of itself a strong magnet to 


attract trust in the stability of the com- 
pany, and the surplus of $1,000,000 of- 
fera an additional safeguard. In launch- 
ing the company with a large capital, it 
was the aim to be fully equipped for the 
large undertakings with which a com- 
pany of this character finds it impera- 
tive to deal, and at the same time to pro- 
vide a surplus which, from the time of 
organization, would assure safety. 





CHARLES G. DAWES, President. 


At the head of the company is Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes. He was appointed 
Comptroller of the Currency by Presi- 
dent McKinley, and after a successful 
administration of the office for several 
years, he resigned to give his attention 
to business affairs. Mr. Dawes has fre- 
quently addressed meetings of bankers 
in various States, taking strong ground 
against radical changes in the banking 
and currency system. He has favored 
such changes as may seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary to make the currency 
more responsive to the demands of ac- 
tive business seasons, but he has opposed 
everything. that might tend to destroy 
those features of our banking and cur- 
rency system that have been shown to 
be safe and sound. In short, he is not 








opposed to well-considered reforms, but 
favors moving cautiously in a matter of 
so much importance. It is certain that 
his views on these matters have been ap- 
proved by the majority of bankers in 
a number of the States. Mr. Dawes is 
only thirty-seven years of age, but has 
had very wide business experience. 
The ability he displayed in the Comp- 
troller’s office made it apparent that he 
was well fitted to be the chief executive 
of a large financial corporation. He 
was fortunate, infounding thecompany, 
to enlist the active co operation of some 
of the well-known capitalists of Chicago. 

The company is empowered to do a 
general banking, savings and trust com- 
pany business, and its large capital and 
surplus and the personnel of its manage- 
ment guarantee efficiency, safety and de- 
spatch in all transactions. A complete 
list of the officers and directors follows: 

Charles G. Dawes, President; W. 
Irving Osborne, Vice-President ; A. Uhr- 
laub, Vice-President ; Lawrence O. Mur- 
ray, Secretary and Trust Officer ; William 
ht. Dawes, Cashier ; Charles T. Wegner, 
Assistant Cashier ; Malcolm McDowell, 
Assistant Secretary ; Max Pam, General 
Counsel. 

Directors: A. J. Earling, Max Pam, 
Charles T. Boynton, Charles Deering, 
P. A. Valentine, Frank O. Lowden, 
Harry Rubens, Graeme Stewart, Thos. 
R. Lyon, Alexander H. Revell, Charles 
G. Dawes. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


The most important consideration in a 
matter involving the management and 
distribution of an estate is the selection 
of a suitable executor or trustee. 

A quarter of a century ago the choice 
fell upon an individual in whose judg- 
ment and uprightness confidence was 
reposed. To-day the trust company is 
the generally recognized und logical suc- 
cessor to the individual trustee in the 
management of estates and funds not in- 
vested inactive enterprises. Thischange, 
which represents one of the most notable 
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developments in business methods of the 
last century, rests upon good reasons. 

It is not often that the individual who 
is best fitted to act as an executor or trus- 
tee will undertake the trust. Men who 
by reason of their standing and ability 
would be acceptable in such a capacity, 
generally decline the office. Their per- 
sonal business engrosses their time and 
attention ; and the compensation which 
would be satisfactory to a trust company 
offers no adequate return to private indi- 
viduals for the labor and responsibility 
which would devolve upon them and the 
necessity of furnishing security, to say 
nothing of the interruption and possible 
neglect of their personal business affairs. 
Where an individual is chosen as trustee 
or executor, and is unwilling to act as 
such, or, where having accepted the of- 
fice, he is removed by death—as is fre- 
quently the case—or where the office is 
declared vacant by reason of his incom- 
petence or dishonesty, resort must be had 
to the courts for the appointment of a 
successor. This always involves ex- 
pense, trouble and delay, and the con- 
flicting views and interests of the bene- 
ficiaries in reference to the appointment 
frequently lead to bitter quarrels and 


‘protracted litigation, with the conse- 


quent diminution of the trust funds. 

The informal and inaccurate methods 
in which individuals often keep their ac- 
counts are likely to result in the confu- 
sion of personal interests with trust in- 
terests ; and the liability of loss of impor- 
tant papers lends instability to the trust. 
The matter of the individual trustee’s 
bond, which must be given for the faith- 
ful execution of a trust, adds further 
possibility of uncertainty and loss. Such 
bond may have been filed with and ac- 
cepted by the court, but no supervision 
is assumed by the appointing power over 
the dealings of either principal or surety, 
and it is often discovered, too late, that 
the makers have either died or become 
irresponsible. 

The advantages of a corporation like 
The Equitable Trust Company over an 
individual as a trustee are many and im- 
portant. The corporation has practically 
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a perpetual existence, and can manage 
any trust, however long its term. It has 
a fixed place of business, where it can at 
all times be found, and where books and 
important papers can be safely kept and 
examined at will. Its books of account 
are kept by competent accountants under 
approved systems and constitute a per- 
fect record of every transaction, and are 
always preserved. Its capital is liable 
for the faithful execution of every trust. 
This responsibility, involving as it does 
the personal interests of its stockholders, 
insures watchfulness and absolute fidel- 
ity in all matters which the corporation 
has in charge; and the advice and con- 
trol of directors, selected with reference 
to their experience and knowledge of 
such matters, greatly diminish the possi- 
bilities of errors in judgment. 

Under the law, all the investments and 
transactions of trust companies in the 
State of Illinois are under the supervision 
and scrutiny of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, who is authorized by the State 
to make examinations at any time, and 
without warning. 

In the selection of a corporation as 
trustee a prudent person would natur- 
ally ascertain whether, under the law, it 
has ample powers and is under proper 
restrictions ; whether its charter and by- 
laws compel it to place its funds in the 
safest investments known to the courts 
and the business community ; whether 
it avoids the dangers of common bank- 
ing and the loaning of money on the per- 
sonal credit of borrowers ; whether it is 
restricted from speculations of every na- 
ture, and confined strictly to a fiduciary 
business ; whether its officers and direc- 
tors are capable and honest ; whether its 
business is transacted under the direction 
of safe legal counsel. 

The officers and directors of The Equi- 
table Trust Company believe that it 
meets all these requirements and that it 
supplies a public necessity. The law 
under which it is organized is most lib- 
eral, and gives it, as trustee, power to 
hold, lease, improve, buy, sell and con- 
vey both real and personal property of 
every kind. Its regulations for the care- 





ful home investment of its own funds, 
and of its trust funds, guarantee its pa- 
trons against any loss which is avoidable 
by human foresight, and afford a finan- 
cial agency in whose care every trust 
will be safely and prudently adminis- 
tered. It is prepared to transact fiduci- 
ary business, whether the transactions 
be large or small; for the wealthy or for 
those of moderate means; for widows 
and orphans, or for large corporations, 
excluding all business not incidental to 
its objects. It has complied with the 
law by depositing with the Auditor of 
Illinois $200,000 in approved securities, 
which amount, in connection with the 
capital and surplus of the company, is 
an additional guaranty that the trusts 
given in its charge will be administered 
faithfully. 

The business of this company is con- 
fined exclusively to the administration of 
trusts; and it is probably the only trust 
company in the country which does not, 
in connection with the trust business, do 
either a title or banking business. Char- 
ters, similar in purpose, have been 
granted other corporations, but all such 
corporations, it is believed, have devoted 
their efforts to ordinary banking busi- 
ness, or dealing in real estate securities 
bearing their guaranty, to the neglect of 
the execution of trusts. 

The company accepts and executes 
trusts of every description, under ap- 
pointment by will, assignment, deed or 
otherwise. Executors, administrators, 
trustees, guardians and other fiduciaries, 
whose bonds, as required by law, are 
burdensome, can have such bonds re- 
duced by depositing with this company 
the personal assets in their hands. The 
company invites interviews with persons 
contemplating the creation of trusts, in 
order that it may explain its advantages 
and terms, and that it may indicate the 
best manner of accomplishing the objects 
intended. The commissions charged are 
moderate and may be made the subject 
of agreement. Each trust fund is kept 
entirely distinct from and independent of 
all others, and separate from the assets 
of the company. 











The company is prepared to make for 
its clients investments in real estate in 
and about Chicago, or in bonds, mort- 
gages, stocks or other securities. It has 
for sale, at all times, choice mortgages 
on improved Chicago property and bonds 
of local and other corporations. Loans 
are made only after careful investigation 
of the titles, the values of the securities 
and the responsibility of the borrow- 
ers. 

The company makes loans on improved 
real estate in the city of Chicago or on 
cash collaterals. It purchases ground 
rents, makes advances on ground rents 
and other fixed incomes. No loans are 
made on personal securities. The com- 
pany receives trust funds, repayable on 
demand subject to check. Italsoreceives 
trust funds for which it issues its certifi- 
cates of deposit, repayable on notice or at 
afixeddate. It also receives, on perma- 
nent deposit, for investment or reinvest- 
ment, such funds, securities or property 
as may be entrusted to it, agreeing to 
pay to such person or persons as may 
be indicated such annual, or more fre- 
quent sums, in the nature of annuities, 
as may be agreed upon with the person 
making the deposit, In this way a sure 
and fixed income may be secured for mi- 
nors until the attainment of their major- 
ity, or for married women, or aged and 
infirm persons during their lifetime, 
while the principal, after the termination 
of the trust, can be disposed of as desired 
by the person who created the trust. 

That The Equitable Trust Company is 
fitted to satisfactorily discharge the func- 
tions conferred upon it by law is wit- 
nessed by the record made, and is fur- 
ther assured by the company’s capital of 
$500,000, surplus of $250,000, and the 
management, composed of the following 
well-known officers and directors : 

Officers: J. R. Walsh, President; L. 
A, Walton, Vice-President ; C. D. Organ, 
Secretary and Treasurer; C. Huntoon, 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer. 

Directors: William Best, Andrew 
McNally, Maurice Rosenfeld, John M. 
Smyth, J. R. Walsh, L. A. Walton. 
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MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
-COMPANY. 


In a time when many new banks are 
being organized throughout the country, 
it seems opportune to call attention to 
one that is the oldest in its city and State 
—the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Established in 1857, 
its career has teen one of steady progress. 

The history of the bank is closely 
woven with that of the financial devel- 
opment of Chicago. Always standing 





ORSON SMITH, President. 


for the maintenance of the highest prin- 
ciples of banking, it has won its success 
along these lines. From its inception 
the policy of the bank has been framed 
with constant regard for the safety of 
the trusts reposed by customers. 

As a matter of history it may be of in- 
terest to quote from an early advertise- 
ment, published in 1857, in which the 
bank announced that it ‘‘is prepared to 
buy and sell exchange on all the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and to dis- 
count satisfactory business paper of 
short date.” The advertisement added 
that the ‘‘ executive committee will meet 
daily at ten o’clock, A. M., and persons 
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MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING. 





Orson Smith, is looked up to 
with faith as a banker to be 
relied on, not only in eras of 
‘‘ good times,” but also when 
panics take place. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Committee, which directs 
the policy of the banks on those 
occasions. 

E. D. Hulbert, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who shares with Mr. Smith 
the responsibilities attending the 
management, has advanced by 
the path of personal effort and 
ability. He receives high praise 
as a banker and his views on 
economic subjects, of which he 
is a close and thoughtful student, 
are sought. . 

John G. Orchard, Cashier, is 
one of several Chicago bankers 
who had their initial training in 
Scotland and Canada, and after- 
wards brought the benefit of 
their experience to this city. Of 
the Assistant Cashiers, F. N. 
Wilder, the oldest to hold that 
title, has demonstrated his worth 
in a career of twenty-seven years 
in the bank. 

F. G. Nelson, Assistant Cash- 
ier, has proved the value and 


Northwest Corner Adams and Clark Streets, Chicago. developing power of his ser- 


applying for discounts will receive an- 
swers at one o’clock, P. M.” 

‘“We receive money for accumula- 
tion,” the bank advertised further, 
‘‘allowing compound interest at seven 
per cent, per annum when the amount is 
deposited for a term of years.” 

Through the years that have followed, 
the bank has opened new departments 
from time to time, until to-day it has the 
thorough equipment of a modern trust 
company and bank, besides its valuable 
asset of good-will, won by the careful 
conduct of nearly half a century. 

The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany is primarily a bank for the transac- 
tion of a general business, and in this 
capacity it handles the accounts of banks 
and bankers, corporations, merchants and 
individuals. The President of the bank, 


vices. Before he was given 
recognition by election to this office in 
July, 1900, he had shown ability that 
marked him for promotion. 

The various departments, in charge of 
men fitted by ability and training to 
serve patrons and further the best inter- 
ests of the bank, are important adjuncts 
to the business. 

P. C. Peterson, Manager of the For- 
eign Exchange Department, also holds 
the title of Assistant Cashier, given him 
on account of his valuable work in up- 
building that department. His knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the foreign 
exchange market is thorough. 

Leon L. Loehr, Secretary of the Trust 
Department, has made a favorable record 
in the two years he has had this position. 
The department was created in 1900, and 
its growth has been gratifying. 











John E. Blunt, Jr., Manager of the 
Bond Department, was well known as a 
successful bond man before he entered 
the bank. His work in establishing this 
department and interesting investors in 





E. D. HULBERT, Vice-President. 


the carefully-selected securities the bank 
handles has been effective from the start. 

One of the comparatively new depart- 
ments is that devoted to savings. The 
strong position of the bank assures a 
future of importance for this department. 
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The bank also has a safety deposit 
vault, which is the strongest in construc- 
tion in Chicago. It isin charge of Alfred 
L. Goldsmith, Manager. 

No extended mention of the bank in 
this way would be complete without a 
reference to the men who form the board 
of directors. It has been called the 
‘strongest board in Chicago.” The 
directors are: Marshall Field, Albert 
Keep, A. H. Burley, Elias T. Watkins, 
Enos M. Barton, E. D. Hulbert, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Lambert Tree, Erskine 
M. Phelps, Moses J. Wentworth, E. H. 
Gary, Orson Smith. 


- 


MASON, LEWIS & COMPANY. 


As investment bankers Messrs. Mason, 
Lewis & Co. enjoy a well-earned reputa- 
tion. Being largely engaged in handling 
securities, they have acquired experience 
that enables them to serve customers in 
the most acceptable manner, and their 
business is established on a broad and 
stable basis. 

The demand for expert information 
regarding the value of securities is grow- 
ing, and it is the aim of Messrs. Mason, 
Lewis & Co. to supply facts that may be 
relied on. They handle a large line of 


bigh-grade securities and are ready at all 
times to supply the wants of cautious 
investors. 
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PITTSBURGH. 





SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


The Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, the oldest trust company 
in Western Pennsylvania, was organized 
in 1867, under a special act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
has a perpetual charterand ample capital. 

It occupies for its business home an 
absolutely fire-proof six-story building, 
with cut-stone front. The floors, formed 
of steel beams, are arched with fire-proof 
tiles ; all partitions are of fire-proof tile 
or brick. In the construction of the 
building, wood is used only in door and 
window frames and floor coverings. 

The business of the company has in- 
creased to such an extent that it now 
occupies, in addition to the first floor of 
its own building, the entire first floor of 
the splendid new Arrott Building on the 
corner of Wood street and Fourth avenue, 
where are located the general offices of 
the company and the rent and mortgage 
department. The various departments 
of the company’s business are thus com- 
pactly and conveniently connected, with 
a view to the convenience of the patrons 
and facility in the execution of the diver- 
sified transactions of the company. 

The Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh is authorized to act as 
administrator, executor, guardian, trus- 
tee or assignee ; to receive from corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals moneys to be 
held in trust, or to be invested as di- 
rected ; to act as agent in the manage- 
ment, improvement, rental or sale of real 
estate, and as registrar of stocks and 
bonds. It engages in no banking busi- 
ness, and is entirely free from all specu- 
lative features. 

The trust department, a special feature 
of the business, is under the charge of 
those familiar with the laws governing 
trusts. All trust funds and investments 
are maintained separate and apart from 
the other departments of the business. 
In acting as administrator, executor, 





guardian, trustee, assignee or receiver, 
the acts of the company are governed by 
the Jaws of the State of Pennsylvania 
regulating trust companies. The advan- 
tages offered by a corporation as against 
individuals are manifold. 

The insurance of its continued corpor- 
ate existence avoids the dangers which 
might be wrought by death, illness or 
the unavoidable absence of an individual 
endeavoring to act in an administrative 
capacity. 

Many personal influences may be 
brought to bear upon an individual. 
Friendly intercourse may bias judgment, 
and there is always the possibility of 
inefficiency and even dishonesty. 

Certain lines of investment may be 
recommended which, while personally 
considered to be high class, may in reality 
be of a character which would not stand 
the investigation to which they would be 
subjected by an institution whose special 
business it is to investigate just such 
propositions. 

All danger is thus avoided if a trust 
company be appointed. No favoritism 
is shown and no proposition entertained 
which is not found to be financially 
sound. The continued success of its 
business demands that it be conservative 
almost to a fault. 

There is the added security of assured 
ample capital and the conduct of affairs 
by men of experience, whose acts are not 
only directed but safeguarded by the 
strong arm of the law, all of which pro- 
vides the means of faithful execution. 

The vault in which are contained the 
safe deposit boxes is safeguarded by the 
most modern methods. It stands separ- 
ate and alone in the center of the ground 
floor and the passage around itis patrolled 
day and night. The boxes and locks are 
of most modern construction ; the entire 
vault—walls, ceiling and floor—is lined 
with a patented electric shield, so ar- 
ranged that when the vault is closed the 
slightest attempt at entrance from any 
point, no matter where, immediately 








forms contact and alarms the Holmes 
Protective Association, which maintains 
police duty at all hours. Even the 
opening and closing of the vault by the 
officers of the company at the usual hours 
is made known tothem. A daily report 
of this transaction is submitted weekly 
to the institution. 

In the safe deposit department are 
separate parlors and coupon closets for 
the undisturbed and private examination 
by depositors of the contents of their 
boxes. The use of any or all of the facil- 
ities of the institution is extended to 
depositors, together with every conven- 
ience and comfort. 

A large room has been set apart for the 
meetings of auditing committees or fami- 
lies who desire to meet and discuss their 
relations with the company. 

Ample provision is made for the safe 
storage of silverware and other valuables 
and packages of bulk. The rate for 
storage of packages in bulk is determined 
by the amount of space occupied. The 
boxes within the vault rent from $5 per 
annum upward. 
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In a word, the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company endeavors, by strict attention 
to business, to act in the interests of its 
clients in any capacity permitted by its 
charter. 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK. 


Banks and bankers desiring to form 
affiliations with a city bank having good 
facilities for handling their accounts will 
find it to their advantage to communicate 
with the German National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, which is making a specialty of re- 
ceiving such accounts on favorable terms. 
The bank is able to satisfactorily place 
loans for correspondents having surplus 
funds. 

With $250,000 capital and $202,000 sur- 
plus and profits and a very strong man- 
agement, the standing of the bank is 
such as to inspire the fullest confi- 
dence. 

The officers are: President, E. H. 
Myers; Vice-President, Leopold Vilsack ; 
Cashier, W. W. Ramsey. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


——- 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST 
INGS CQ. 


AND SAYV- 


Since its organization, December 9, 
1887, the career of the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Company has been one of 
uninterrupted growth in all of its depart- 
ments. The company opened for busi- 
ness January 10, 1888, its capital of 
$500,000 being all paid in. 

The late Henry M. Caldwell was the 
prime mover in its formation, and on its 
organization was elected President. Two 
years later, Mr, P. H. Earle succeeded to 
the presidency. These two able finan- 
ciers, by the integrity and indomitable 
energy, laid the foundation for the public 
confidence which the bank has always 
enjoyed. In the panicof 1893, although 


many of the banks in the South and else- 


where suspended payment, this institu 
tion paid cash over its counters for all 
demands, neither resorting to the use of 
clearing-house certificates nor taking ad- 
vantage of the time clause in reference 
to its savings deposits. During this 
period Paul H. Earle was at the head of 
the bank, and subsequently, under his 
wise management, the deposits increased 
from $300,000 to over $1,500,000. The 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany also enjoys the distinction of never 
having failed to pay its semi-annual divi- 
dend since its organization. 

On the death of Mr. Earle, in Novem- 
ber, 1900, the presidency was assumed by 
Mr. Arthur W. Smith, who had been for 
years Vice-President of this institution. 
He is in full sympathy with the policy 
of his predecessors, and has continued to 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST AND SAVINGS COMPANY. 


carry it out with such amplification as 
the spirit of the times and a resourceful 
individuality have suggested. 

The business of ‘the bank was never in 
a more flourishing condition than it is at 
the present time and its collection depart- 
ment ranks with the first institutions of 
the South. An able, conservative and 
progressive management, supported by 
a directorate the strength of which is 
equalled by few Southern institutions, 
has placed the Birmingham Trust and 
Savings Company among the secure and 
conservative banks of the country. 

Its directors are: Arthur W. Smith, 
President ; James Bowron, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dimmick Pipe Co.; J. M. Caldwell, 
of Caldwell & Ward, Bankers and Bro- 
kers; 8. L. Earle, of Earle, Terrell & Co., 
Merchants; W. H. Kettig, President 
Milner & Kettig Co.; Alex. T. London, 
Attorney-at-Law ; W. T. Northington, 
President Continental Gin Cvo.; James 
Spence, Vice-President Birmingham 
Machine and Foundry Co.; R. A. Terrell, 
of Earle, Terrell & Co., Merchants; R. 
S. Munger, director Coutinental Gin Co. ; 


James T. Woodward, President Hanover 
National Bank, New York. 

The officers are: Arthur W. Smith, 
President ; Tom O. Smith, Cashier; W. 
H. Manly, Secretary and Assistant 
Cashier. 

A new building has been recently 
erected for the company’s exclusive use. 

In point of construction and elegance 
of appointment, this structure is not 
surpassed, and conveys the assurance of 
strength and solidity. It is in thorough 
keeping with the character of the institu- 
tion it shelters. 

The illustrations presented herewith 
give a general impression of the bank’s 
exterior and interior. With its splendid 
columns and majestic facade, all in white 
marble, and its massive square doorway, 
this newest and most complete banking 
building in the States of the South sug- 
gests some temple of classic Greece. Yet 
it suggests above all things that strength 
and durability associated with the power 
of the greatest and strongest of thor- 
oughly modern financial institutions. 
The conviction is at once formed that 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST AND SAVINGS COMPANY. 


there is great strength in an institution 
so richly and impregnably housed. 

The heavy and beautifully wrought 
bronze doors open into a spacious lobby 
with floor and wainscoting of polished 
Tennessee marble. There is no attempt 
at mere decorative display ; the simple 
marble effects are too stately for that, 
and the polished marble columns sup- 
porting the spacious balcony above the 
lobby are severely plain. Leading up to 
the balcony on the right is a superb mar- 
ble stairway with bronze grille railing, 
and an identical railing encloses the bal- 
cony space above. At the opposite end 
of the splendid chamber there is similar 
architectural ornamentation. 

At the left of the lobby is the office of 


the President, done in mahogany and 
frosted glass. 

The general banking room is a chamber 
of wonderful beauty and richness, prob- 
ably unsurpassed in this country. It is 
lighted from a lofty roof and through 
numerous spacious wisdows. Behind 
polished marble counters surmounted 
with bronze grille railings are the work- 
ers of the bank, and behind them, so to 
speak, is the great vault, which is con- 
nected by stairways with the rear balcony 
and likewise with the basement. Still 
further back is the di:ectors’ room, and 
adjacent are other rooms used in the work 
of the bank. In each balcony are two 
rooms, done in mahogany, for the con- 
venience of the bank’s customers. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA. 


The growth of this bank in recent 
years has been remarkable, as the follow- 
ing statement of, deposits on the dates 
given will show : 


DORRIOR Thy BEBO s kc cdncccescseces'sas $850,166 
December 15, 1897.......ccccccccccees 1,178,958 
BOGE Fee obctns vocnsedoccnes 1,422,418 
December 2, 1899...... tae ee 2,377,853 
December 13, 1900............0000 «: 2,691,755 
oo er Peres 8,457,547 
SF aktivicscstvdniassctacees 8,755,471 
September 15, 1002..........cccccccee 3,832,029 


These figures tell the story of the 
bank’s growth better than any words 
could do. The First National Bank of 
Birmingham is, in fact, one of the very 
large banksof the South. But the bank 
is not merely big. It is strong as well, 
having $300,000 capital (and an addition- 
al security in the form of shareholders’ 
liability of $300,000), and surplus and 
profits amounting to $320,000. 

On September 9 the stockholders 
authorized an increase in the capital of 
$50,000, which became effective on 
October 2, on which date the capital 
stock appeared as $300,000. The new 
stock was heavily over-subscribed and 
was all sold at $250 per share, asa result 
of which the excess amount, $75,000, 
was carried to the surplus fund, making 
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the surplus and undivided profits on 
November 1, $320,000. 

The officers of the First National Bank 
are: President, W. P. G. Harding ; 
Vice-Presidents, J. H. Woodward and J. 
H. Barr; Cashier, W. W. Crawford ; 
Assistant Cashier, A. R. Forsyth. 

Directors: T. T. Hillman, President 
Pratt Coal Co.; N. E. Barker, Vice- 
President Continental National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Tutwiler, President 
Tutwiler Coal, Coke and Iron Co.; B. F. 
Moore, Secretary and Treasurer, Moore 
& Handley Hardware Co.; F. D. Nabers, 
wholesale drugs ; Robert Jemison, Pres- 
ident Birmingham Railway, Light and 
Power Co.; Erksine Ramsay, of Ramsay 
& McCormack, bankers ; F. M. Jackson, 
President Blocton-Cahaba Coal Co.; T. 
H. Molton, real estate and insurance ; 
Wm. A. Walker, attorney at-law ; W. 
8. Brown, merchant ; W. H. Hassinger, 
Vice-President Republic Iron and Steel 
Co.; Walker Percy, attorney-at law ; 
W. P. G. Harding, President; J. H. 
Barr, Vice-President. 

The board of directors is recognized 
by the business community as exception- 
ally able. It represents the energy, in- 
tegrity and wealth of Birmingham. 
With such a board any bank would 
prosper and take the highest rank. 


MILWAUKEE. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


As the oldest National bank in Wiscon- 
sin, and the sixty-fourth organized under 
the National system, this bank is certainly 
time-tried ; and not only has its strength 
been fully proven in the half-century in 
which business has been carried on by 
the bank and its predecessor, but the 
capacity of the management to keep 
abreast of modern requirements is made 
equally plain. 

In 1853 the Farmers and Millers’ Bank 
was organized by H. H. Camp and others, 
and when the National Banking Act was 
passed it was converted into a National 





bank. Mr. Camp was connected with 
the bank as Cashier and President for 
forty years, resigning the latter office in 
1893. 

Frank G. Bigelow is the present capa- 
ble head of the bank, and the continuous 
prosperity of the institution is largely 
due to his energetic and well-directed 
labors in its behalf. The bank has grown 
very rapidly in the past four or five 
years—an increase of some $6,000,000 in 
deposits being shown in that time. 

A portrait of Mr. Bigelow appears else- 
where in this issue. He is chairman of 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, one of the highest 











official positions in the organization. 
The other officers of the bank are: 
Vice-President, Wm. Bigelow ; Cashier, 
Frank J. Kipp; Assistant Cashiers, T. E. 
Camp and H. G. Goll. 


MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 


This is one of the oldest banks in the 
Northwest, its organization dating from 
1839. Thestory of the Wisconsin Marine 





WASHINGTON BECKER, 
President Marine National Bank. 


and Fire Insurance Company is so well 
known to bankers that it need not be re- 
told. George Smith and Alexander 
Mitchell were among the most successful 
of the country’s early bankers, and at a 
period when there was much unsound 
banking they did a thoroughly sound 
and legitimate banking business, invari- 
ably redeeming the company’s notes 
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despite all the schemes of rivals to take 
them unawares, 

In 1900 the bank was reorganized as 
the Marine National Bank with $300,000 
capital. 

The officers of the Marine National 
Bank are : President, Washington Becker; 
Vice-Presidents, John Johnston and John 
L. Mitchell (son of the founder, and 
former United States Senator from Wis- 
consin). Mr. Johnston has been associa- 
ted with the bank for many years, and 
prior to his election as Vice-President 
was Cashier. The present Cashier is 











JOHN JOHNSTON, 


Vice-President Marine National Bank. 


Arthur H. Lindsay. Mr. Becker, the 
President, has been identified with some 
of Milwaukee’s large and successful en- 
terprises, and is regarded as one of the 
city’s leading financiers. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


Starting in December, 1870, with $200,- 
000 capital, this bank has had a very pros. 
perous career, the surplus fund now 
amounting to $300,000 and the undivided 
profits to $300,000. This gives the bank 
an effective capital of $800,000. 

Thos. P. Branch was the first Presi- 
dent, Fred R. Scott, Vice-President and 
John B. Morton, Cashier. John P., 
Branch succeeded to the Presidency in 
January, 1881; John K. Branch to the 
Vice-Presidency in May, 1898, and John 
F.. Glenn to the Cashiership in June, 1881. 

It will be seen that in setting aside 
$600,000 in the form of surplus and undi. 
vided profits the bank has provided ample 
security for its shareholders as well as 
depositors. The protection of the share- 
holders is sometimes overlooked, but it 
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may be stated as a general truth that the 
bank that looks after the interests of its 
shareholders is precisely the one that also 
affords the strongest security to deposi- 
tors. 

The Merchants’ National Bank is one 
of the large and strong banks of the city 
of Richmond, its deposits on September 
15 last amounting $3,310,000 and total 
resources $4,315,613. Besides carrying 





J. F. GLENN, Cashier. 


a large line of mercantile, individual and 
corporation accounts, the bank isa depos- 
itory of the State of Virginia, the city of 
Richmond and of the United States. 

No word of commendation is needed to 
establish the Merchants’ National Bank 
in the confidence of the business inter- 
ests of Richmond, for that confidence is 
already held. The officers of the bank, 
too, are well known in the South, and 
elsewhere. They have made the bank 
successful in every respect in the past, 
and according to the demands of the 
times have always provided an import- 
ant share of the banking facilities of 
Richmond and the tributary territory. 


CITY BANK. 


The City Bank of Richmond, is one of 
Virginia’s most substantial bank*=.- in- 
stitutions, and since its organization in 
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1870 has enjoyed the confidence of the 
public. 

At first the capital of the bank was 
$10,000, but it has been increased from 
time to time to the present amount— 
$400,000. There is also a surplus fund 
of $100,000. It has been the policy of 
the bank to keep in a strong position, 
and this course has met public approval. 
as is indicated by the steady gains in 
business. 

With connections at all prominent 
points the City Bank of Richmond is 
prepared to extend the best of service to 
its patrons. The officers and directors 
have long been identified with the suc- 
cessful commercial enterprises of the 
city, and are among the most prominent 
business men of Richmond. 

The present officers are: President, 
Wm.H. Palmer; Vice-President, E. B. 
Addison ; Cashier, J. W. Sinton. Direc- 
tors: E. B. Addison, Jas. H. Anderson, 
James N. Boyd, I. D. Cardozo, S. H. 
Hawes, A. L. Holladay, William Josiah 
Leake, E. T. D. Myers, Wm. H. Palmer, 
S. W. Travers, W. R. Trigg, B. B. 
Valentine. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


The First National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., was organized in 1865, being a con- 
solidation of the old First National and 
the National Exchange Bank. Since 


_ that time it has steadily progressed, un- 


til now it stands the foremost institution 
of the State, and one of the leading banks 
of the South. The growth of the busi- 
ness of the bank during the past six 
months has been particularly gratifying 
to its many friends, 

A cut of the front of their building ap- 
pears in this issue. This front was one 
of the few things left standing for some 
distance along Main street, after the 
evacuation of Richmond, at the close of 
the Civil War ; the rest of the building 
was destroyed by fire. 

The immense granite columns shown 
were brought from Vermont, and the 
building erected about 1840. Prior to 
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First NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 








the war it was occupied by the old Ex- 
change Bank of Virginia. 








VIRGINIUS NEWTON, President. 


Virginius Newton, the President, is 
one of Richmond’s best-known citizens. 





JNO. M. MILLER, JR., Cashier. 


He is also President of the Richmond 
Clearing-House Association, President of 
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the Union Bank, a member of Davenport 
& Co., the well-known firm of bankers 
and brokers, and a director in many other 
large enterprises. 

Col. John B. Purcell, Vice-President, 
is the senior member of Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., a prominent wholesale drug house, 
president of the American Ether Com- 
pany, and was, at one time, president of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 

John M. Miller, Jr., was formerly Na- 
tional bank examiner for Virginia, West 





CHas. R. BURNETT, Assistant Cashier. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. He left this posi- 
tion to become Cashier of the Merchants 
and Farmers’ National Bank, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., remaining there until Feb- 
ruary last, when he came to Richmond 
as Cashier of the First National. 

Charles R. Burnett, the Assistant Cash- 
ier, is a son of the late Henry C. Bur- 
nett, who was for twenty years Cashier 
of the bank. He received his training in 
the bank, and was made Assistant Cash- 
ier in February, 1902. He is probably 
one of the youngest bank officers in the 
country. 

On the next page will be found a com- 
parison of figures of ten years ago, and 
February and July, of this year. 
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Deposits. Loans. 
February 25, 1892.. $1,866,172.12 $2,199,745.51 
February 25, 1902.. 2,428.246.64 2,359,878.81 
July 15, 1902........ 3,250,539.91 2,915,861.40 


As indicating the high esteem in which 
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the bank is held, and asa striking evi- 
dence of its prosperity, it may be stated 
that 205 is now bid for the stock, which 
sold in February last at 180. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


The prosperity of the South is well 
illustrated by the growth of the banks, 
and there are few institutions whose pro- 
gress has been more satisfactory, both in 
extent and character, than the National 
Bank of Commerce, of Norfolk. It has 
the largest capital of any bank in Eastern 
Virginia, having $500,000 capital and 
about $280,000 surplus and profits. It 
has been intimated above that this is a 
growing bank, and this is shown very 
strikingly in the following comparative 
statement of the bank’s resources and 
liabilities : 


A record of net earnings for six months 
periods on the capital of $200,000 shows 
the following : 


RINE GE, Tie cous ccinncssscnkedsecces $11,008 
EERE RNS: 7 Aes re 12,481 
ROE GE, BED. 0 cnccdccccctccciceszes 14,050 
PE bs chudescekbeuces -é4ebbabnece 19,600 
I Bk, Flt kos eck cicccsdvesencuee 20,152 
eT, BO i bc cincdénccteciccdecccoven 19,128 
I Gs BOO ce cckecs sénbextcocecs 22,092 
Pics banded seens scbhuesosékasdvae 23,595 


This shows a very substantial gain in 
profits, and of course enlarged earnings 
would be shown were the comparison 
carried forward to include the period 
since the capital has been increased. 

That the management isin good hands 


























Jan. 31, 1890. Jan. 81, 1897.' Sept. 3, 1901. July 16, 1902. 
RESOURCES. r 

Loans and discounts. ................... $268,998.81 $468,789.45 $1,107.128.56 $1,841,850.36 
United States bonds and premiums....) .......-.. seseeseens 162,800.00 | "376, 474.50 
Other bonds and premium............. 27,000.00 235.25 59,773.75 41,754.28 

Banking house and fixtures............ 22,868.60 28,368.25 ,000.00 . 
SID, vcdctdcovescwecsecscoecel ~ seencatens |. ssntuaanes 1,138.17 1,138.17 
SE Te ae pe 25,250.18 24,769.20 155,834.62 178,679.11 
Cash and exchanges..................- 47,481.38 143,220.6 204,794.10 
Redemption fand w with ses SOE: Senkccspcos. 4 eseeeaseon 1. ‘aeeceseses 12,500.00 
RINE A RENE EE $389,268.37 $624,643.28 | $1,661,993.78 | $2,679,100.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in....................| .00 $100,000.00 $200,000.00 $500, 000.00 

TE Ee Mee 41,241.62 73,333.1 100,000.00 50,000.00 
EE a eS, iter re: 78,355.89 Or "161.79 
ee Nc sicl ‘déwescocce |. seavdacves | ~. ~eeneahmnnn 250 000. 00 
PAD TEM, {Leann EET 552.00 1,896.00 
Individual! deposits.................00.- 288,128.81 381,585.1 1,129,771.50 1,279,360.98 
i i duinsctuesedevbeusecdsanl ebeceseocs 19, 724.95 153,214.39 276,820.72 
i  wcceecsensetes! . ccasedadeds s .-sitanianant :. aaehwasaas 99,861.63 
Bills payable and re-discounted.. 9,897.94 a: weccosende. 1 neeaenkees 
I ve ck endn ct cnieGeakadel . onakanhendd sites bi ~ Se ecenwene: 2773 meneeneee 
EDEL EDEL © OR TE Te $380,268.37 $624,643.28  $1,661,893.78 | $2,679,100.52 


The high position the bank occupies is 
further shown by the fact that it was 
selected as a depository both by the 
United States Government and the city 
of Norfolk. 








is proven by a good test—that of results. 
Nathaniel Beaman is President; R. P- 
Voight, Vice-President ; Hugh M. Kerr, 
Cashier, and M. C. Ferebee, Assistant 
Cashier. 








NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK. 


The President of this bank, Mr. Cald- 
well Hardy, is well-known to members 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
through his work as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council. At the convention held 
at Milwaukee last year Mr. Hardy was 
chosen first vice-president of the associa- 
tion. When the Norfolk National Bank 
was organized, in 1885, he became Cash- 
ier and in 1899 was elected President. 

From the start the bank has been a 
success, and the results of the prudence 
and foresight that have marked its man- 
agement are well represented in the fol- 
lowing statement made tothe Comptroller 
of the Currency at the close of business 
September 15, 1902: 








' RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. $1,778,356.25 
United States bonds at par....... 1,100,000.00 
OOP Bs enh baie cdcccvesvacivecs 301,300.00 
EE ET 25,000.00 
OR dsdictdievisctascnd invanueniveds 226,350.68 
DRC THGTE GAG. vc civcvccssosenss 655.690.67 
itd Satritatinwh tid veche stain $4,086,697.69 

LIABILITIES. 
epcdittbvisdcatnztsacenctvue $400,000.00 
PNG cold bancenndneneesecmbewss 200,000.00 
Undivided profits........... ..... 210,082.06 
GPO bicktcssnenckvedusseoun 400,000.00 
ORG Kaci dbsiciecttcnnkantvin .eee 2,776,615,54 
United States bond account...... 100,000.00 
Wbsskecddtcsdstcdetccediens $4,086,697 .60 


By comparing this statement with those 
of previous years it is found that the 
bank has made a gratifying increase in 
its deposits. The sound principles that 
guide its management are indicated by 
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the fact that the surplus and profits have 
been permitted to accumulate until they 
exceed the capital. 

A full list of the officers and directors 
of the bank follows : 

Officers: Caldwell Hardy, President, 
first vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association; C. W. Grandy, Vice- 
President ; A. B. Schwarzkopf, Cashier ; 
W. A. Godwin, Assistant Cashier. 

Directors: C. W. Grandy, M. L. T. 
Davis, of M. L. T. Davis & Co.; W. D. 
Rountree, of W. D. Rountree & Co.: 
William H. White, F. S. Royster, presi- 
dent of F. 8. Royster Guano Co.; R. P. 
Waller, John N. Vaughan, of Vaughan 
& Barnes ; D. Lowenberg, J. G. Womble, 
C. A. Woodard, C. Billups, of C. Billups, 
Son & Co.; Thos. R. Ballentine, Caldwell 
Hardy, William M. Whaley, president of 
Roanoke R. R. & L. Co.; Henry Kirn. — 

The correspondents of the bank are: 
National City Bank, New York; Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce in New York ; 
National Park Bank, New York; Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Boston ; 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Philadelphia ; Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Merchants’ National 
Bank, Baltimore ; Drovers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ National Bank, Baltimore ; National 
Bank of Washington, D. C.; Traders’ 
National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati; Con- 
tinental National Bank, Chicago. 

The Norfolk National Bank is a United 
States depository and carries the accounts 
of many of the leading merchants and 
manufacturers of Norfolk. 
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STATE SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


The State Suvings Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan, was organized in 1883 with a 
capital of $150,000. In 1887 the capital 
was increased to $200,000, and in 1889 
was further increased to $500,000, and in 
1902 to $1,000,000. 

The bank does a general banking busi- 
ness, receiving accounts of banks and 
bankers, firms, corporations and individ- 
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JUNE I, 
Ss Skcsccuddbsbetsecededsececinaes $1,817 ,673.39 
iia binicccsidaenednseidasaedane se 2,263,537.42 
Tccniuis dddanaintaebeeenhutbonces 3,036,957 .82 
PKisctidndchiddtisinadeonainseewsad 3,851,813.44 
Didicaddtesnedantentasatigeseenen 3,125, 962.48 
PA cicoué-cigkédeucdudasduceedésonen 3,763,750.56 
PU hirdvedadsoukdaciecateiaeus oes 4,.523,818.04 
hts bdudcnGacdstubiisnbaiel onmeaeas 4,820,717 .36 
Piccmntisdcébéde es conenskinenaset 5,406,647 .35 
EGR TST Pager aoetep aan At pee 6,766 ,662.67 
Ri 6nteeksnkaescdddndoqessdaaenes 7,791,281.13 
Diss dcwithdthwebietdunesdedeanbete 10,206,928.02 
ii cnauese cdbeat deeb enonedeqexens 13,033,431 .98 








STATE SAVINGS BANK—INTERIOR VIEW. 


uals. The savings deposits at this time 
are over $6,000,000, and commercial de- 
posits over $4,500,000, while deposits of 
banks and bankers are over $2,500,000. 
A department is also maintained for the 
exclusive use of the women patrons of 
the bank, which is extremely popular. 
That the growth of the bank has been 
steady and warranted the frequent in- 
crease Of capital is evidenced by the 
following comparative statement of de- 
posits for thirteen years at date of 
June 1, shown above. 

The deposits on September 15, of this 
year were $13,640,485.52. 
10 


On June 1, 1900, the bank moved into 
its present offices in the building (shown 
in our illustration) which is owned and 
occupied by the institution exclusively, 
and represents an investment of over 
$500,000. The building is a one-story 
structure built of white marble, with 
granite base. The general style of the 
interior is Italian renaissance, in which 
the soft-toned, ivory-shaded Norwegian 
marble is used with excellent effect. The 
building covers a lot 100 feet: front by 
138 feet deep. The distance to the roof 
is fifty-six feet. The banking office is 
100 x 100, but the central banking room, 
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independent of alcoves, is 60 x 60; the 
ceiling is forty feet high, and the room 
is lighted by skylight. The building is 
undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
bank structures of the country, and its 
arrangements are not only in the best taste 
but represent the highest requirements 
of safety, comfort and convenience. The 
bank numbers among its patrons some 
of the largest firms and corporations in 
Detroit and vicinity. Its directors are 
R. A. Alger, ex-Secretary of War; Wm. 
T. Barbour, President Detroit Stove 
Works; H. M. Campbell, of the law 
firm of Russel & Campbell; C. L. Freer, 
capitalist ; [R. W. Gillett, President 
Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling Mill ; 
Frank J. Hecker, capitalist ; R. 8. Mason, 
Cashier of bank; H. B. Ledyard, Presi- 
dent Michigan Central Railroad ; W. C. 
McMillan, President Michigan Malleable 
Iron Co., and Vice-President Union Trust 
Co.; T. H. Newberry, member execu- 
tive committee of Railway Steel Spring 
Co.; H. C. Potter, Jr., Vice-President of 
bank; Henry Russel, General Attorney 
Michigan Central Railroad ; George H. 
Russel, President of bank ; Hugo Scherer, 
carriage goods, and Peter White, capi- 
talist. 

The officers are: Geo. H. Russel, Pres- 
ident; R. W. Gillett, Vice-President ; 
H. C. Potter, Jr., Vice-Presdent; R. S. 
Mason, Cashier ; Austin E. Wing, Assist- 
ant Cashier; H. P. Borgman, Assistant 
Cashier ; E. A. Sunderlin, Auditor. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 


During the entire history of this bank, 
embracing a period of thirty-nine years, it 
has enjoyed the implicit confidence of the 
public, and is now more firmly entrenched 
than ever in the esteem of the business 
community of which it forms so impor- 
tant a part. Indeed, in all that goes to 
make up a modern banking institution 
of the highest character this bank might 
well be taken as a model. Its success 
illustrates the possibilities of the highest 
type of a bank both as a profitable invest- 
ment for shareholders and as a staunch 
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supporter of legitimate business under- 
takings. Not only has the management 
been trustworthy in every respect, but 
it has been quick in providing the very 
best facilities to meet the wants of its 
patrons. Frank acknowledgment is 





JAMES M. BARNETT, President. 


made of the fact that the prosperity of 
the bank has been due to the prosperity of 
its dealers ; on the other hand, the bank 
undoubtedly has contributed greatly to 
their success. 

In its equipment for meeting the varied 
needs of a live business community, the 
Old National Bank is not excelled. 

The bank has been doing business at 
its present location from the time of its 
foundation, nearly forty years ago. In 
1863 the First National Bank of Grand 
Rapids was organized with M. L. Sweet, 
President, J. M. Barnett, Vice-President 
and Harvey J. Hollister, Cashier. Then 
the capital was only $50,000, and the first 
statement, made on the first Monday of 
July, 1864, showed $134,378 deposits and 
total resources $219,233. During the life 
of the bank under its first charter—a 
period of twenty years—the capital was 
gradually increased to $400,000. In 1883, 
when the Old National Bank was organ- 

zed and succeeded to the business of the 
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OLD NATIONAL BANK—INTERIOR VIEW. 


First National Bank, the capital had 
been increased until it stood at the pres- 
ent amount, $800,000. OnSeptember 15, 
1902, the surplus and undivided profits 
aggregated $348,000. On this same date 
the deposits were $4,135,870, and total 
resources $5,584,638. 

As the business of the bank kept on 
growing it was found that the old bank- 
ing rooms were inadequate, and in the 
spring of 1900 the work of reconstruction 
was begun. So completely was the 
building overhauled and remodelled that 
it was made practically a new structure, 
and when the bank took possession of its 
new quarters it found that its banking 
rooms, offices, etc., were thoroughly 
modern. Here are a few of the special 
features introduced: Women’s business 
office, men’s business office, telephone 
system with independent switchboard, 
new vaults and safe, modern electric 
burglar-alarm system, prismatic glass, 
rendering the whole office as light as day, 
blast system of heating and ventilating 
passing’ 200,000 cubic feet of fresh 
warmed air through the bank each hour, 
lunch room for employees, with kitchen 
adjoining, new furnishings throughout, 


In all its departments the bank main- 
tains an organization closely approximat- 
ing perfection, and offers the very best 
facilities for transacting business with 
the greatest expedition, economy and 
safety. Among the departments are, the 
commercial department, women’s depart- 





HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, Cashier. 
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ment, savings department, exchange and 
money order department, and collection 
department. 

That the bank}is still adding to its 
volume of business may be inferred from 
the fact that theZdeposits rose from 
$2,879,394 on September 5, 1900, to 
$4,135,870 on September 15, 1902. In 
the same time the total resources ad- 
vanced from $4,145,361 to $5,584,638. 

There is but little space left to treat of 
one of the most important characteristics 


of the bank—the' exceptionally strong 


official staff who have controlled it almost 





See - 


CLAY H. HOLLISTER, Assistant Cashier. 


continuously since its organization. Pres- 
ident J. M. Barnett has been identified 
with the bank from 1863, having been 
the first Vice-President. He is connected 
as Officer and director with many of the 
city’s most substantial business interests 
and is universally considered by the 
business men of the State as a man of 
high standing and undoubted financial 
strength ; conservative and at the same 
time liberal; a good counsellor and of 
the strictest integrity. 

Harvey J. Hollister, who has always 
been the Cashier, is one of the oldest bank- 
ers in Michigan, his banking career begin- 
ning in 1853. Mr. Hollister has been Pres- 
ident of the Grand Rapids Clearing- 
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House Association from its organization 
to the present time. He has served asa 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and has 
rendered valuable assistance in promot- 
ing educational work among bank clerks. 
Mr. Hollister is also identified with many 
business enterprises in Grand Rapids and 
is active in many movements calculated 
to improve the mental, moral and mate- 
rial conditions of his fellow men. 

Clay H. Hollister is Assistant Cashier 
of the bank and is an ex-president of the 
Michigan Bankers’ Association. 

The directors are men who represent 
the business progress of the live indus- 
trial city of Grand Rapids, and their 
labors have done much to place the bank 
in its present strong position. 

Upon the whole the management and 
equipment of the bank are such as to 
insure the highest attainable standard of 
convenience and safety in the transact- 
tion of its business. 


MERIDIAN NATIONAL BANK, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The Meridian National Bank, of Meri- 
dian, Miss., was organized in the spring 
of 1884. It embraces in its list of share- 
holders the leading local financial inter- 
ests, coupled with the names of S. G. 
Bayne, President of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, New York; T. Wistar 
Brown, of the Provident: Life and Trust 
Company, and John Farnum & Co., of 
Philadelphia ; Jos. Seep, of the Standard 
Oil Company, and other well-known 
names. On such a foundation the bank 
naturally took front rank among the 
financial institutions of that section, and 
from the first has enjoyed an unbroken 
career of prosperity and usefulness. 

The board of directors is composed of 
T. Wistar Brown, of Philadelphia; J. A. 
Wetherbee, a retired yellow pine lumber 
manufacturer, of Waynesboro, Miss.; I. 
Marks, of Marks, Rothenberg & Co., 
wholesale and retail dry goods; M. 
Winner, of the firm of Winner & Meyer, 
wholesale groceries ; J. H. Wright, Pres- 
ident; O. L. McKay, Vice-President ; 
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J. H. WRIGHT, President. O. L. MCKAY, Vice-President. 











E. B. MCRAVEN, Cashier. E. L. CARTER, Assistant Cashier. 





OFFICERS OF THE MERIDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 
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MERIDIAN NATIONAL BANK—INTERIOR VIEW. 


S. A. Neville, of the Meyer-Neville Hard- 
ware Company, wholesale and retail 
hardware ; A. B. Wagner, of Wagner & 
Wagner ; and E. B. McRaven, Cashier. 
The officers are: J. H. Wright, Presi- 
dent ; O. L. McKay, Vice-President ; E. 
B. McRaven, Cashier; E. L. Carter, 

















MERIDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 


Assistant Cashier. All the officers ex- 
cept Mr. McKay have been connected 
with the bank since its opening, having 
been advanced from lower pusitions to 
those they now occupy. Mr. McKay 
was elected Vice-President in June of the 
present year, resigning the office of 
Freight Agent of the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad at Meridian. 





All give their whole time and attention 
to the bank. 

The Meridian National Bank has a 
capital of $100,000, with surplus and un. 
divided profits $75,000. The bank occu- 
pies its own home, which is a model of 
convenience and beauty, and is a first- 
class investment withal. 

Meridian is the largest city in the 
State, and the most important railroad 
point between St. Louis and Mobile. 





CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


One of the most popular institutions 
in the city of Indianapolis, or in the 
State of Indiana, is the Capital National 
Bank, having its banking rooms in the 
Commercial Club Building in Meridian 
street, a few steps south of Washington. 

This bank was incorporated in 1889 by 
Medford B. Wilson, of Sullivan, Ind., 
and his associates, among them being 
S. P. Sheerin, the late Josephus Collett, 
of Terre Haute, Norman 8. Byram, the 
latter having been an active director for 
many years until his recent decease, 
while Mr. Wilson has remained Presi- 
dent continuously since the organiza- 
tion. Associated with these was also 
Hon. Edward S. Wilson, of Olney, Iil., 
a prominent capitalist and banker, and 
since Treasurer of the State of Dlinois. 

M. B. Wilson had been for twenty-five 
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MEDFORD BEMENT WILSON, President. 


years an active and successful banker at 
Sullivan, Ind., and had conceived the 
idea of establishing a bank at the Capi 
tal City which would clear the checks 
and drafts of interior Indiana banks at 
par—something never before attempted 
in the State, and which was considered 
an audacious experiment by the old-time 
bankers. With this idea as one of its 
main features the bank opened for busi- 
ness in the month of November, 1889, in 
the room now occupied by the United 
States Express Company, on the east 
side of Meridian street, where it remained 
until April, 1893, when it removed to its 
present commodious quarters in the 
Commercial Club Building, which is sit- 
uated in the heart of the wholesale and 
retail district. 

So successful was the clearance of 
country drafts and checks at par that 
within a very short period of time the 
bank had built upa magnificent business 


and line of deposits, not only with the 
outside banks in Indiana, but with the 
business and professional men of Indian- 
apolis. The bank is now the correspon- 
dent and reserve agent for over two 
hundred and fifty of the National, State 
and private banks of Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois, and has larger outside banking 
connections than any other bank in 
Indianapolis—this latter fact being uni- 
versally conceded. 

The bank took the initiative in the 
movement to create Indianapolis a re- 
serve city for the deposit of the funds of 
other National banks, which was accom- 
plished in May, 1899, and for this re- 
ceived its reward by way of the largest 
percentage of the increase of deposits of 
any bank in the city for the six months 
thereafter following. The business since 
that time has increased phenomenally, 
as will be seen by the statement of con- 
dition hereinafter shown. 
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ORLANDO M. PACKARD, Vice-President. 


Another prominent policy of the bank 
has been to associate with its manage- 
ment some of the best banking talent ob- 
tainable. Along this line William F. 
Churchman, a first-class, conservative 
banker (son of F. M. Churchman, the 
widely known banker, now deceased), 
who became Cashier and director in 
1894. No name is better or more honor. 
ably known in Indianapolis and Marion 
county, than that of Churchman. 

Early in the year 1899, Orlando M. 
Packard, National Bank Examiner for 
the district of Indiana, six years under 
Comptrollers Eckels and Dawes, became 
director and Vice-President. Mr. Pack- 
ard is a native of Indiana, and removed 
to Indianapolis from Plymouth in 1897. 
Probably no other man in Indiana en- 
joys a wider acquaintance among the 
bankers and business men of the State. 
Early in the same year the influence 


and management of the bank were further 
augmented by the election as Assistant 
Cashier of Charles L. Farrell, formerly 
with the State Bank of Indianapolis. 
Mr. Farrell is also Secretary of the Indi- 
ana Bankers’ Association, and is widely 
known in banking circles throughout the 
country. 

No better statement of the splendid 
growth of the institution could be made 
than to set out the condensed statement 
of the financial condition of the bank on 
September 15, 1902, which is as follows : 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. $2,138,474.82 
United States bonds (premiums 
Dns cc andaneseedaeceeseen 398, 176.78 
Indianapolis and other bonds... 430,262.79 
Cash and exchange .............. 1,289,917.16 
Ptcisvncheebtoccdiden seeds $4,256, 831.55 

















LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............. $300,000.00 
Oe ctdiindniinessancess 120,000.00 
Undivided profits, net........... 15,031.24 
Circulating notes................ 80,000.00 
Individual and bank 
a $3, 462,800.31 

United Statesdeposits 279,000.00 3,741,800.31 

Pe istebutecsteecbsodedecanna $4,256,831.55 


The present board of directors in- 
cludes, in addition to President Wilson, 
Vice-President Packard and Cashier 
Churchman, the following well-known 





CHARLES L. FARRELL, Assistant Cashier. 


residents of Indianapolis: Arthur A. 
McKain, President of the Indiana Man- 
ufacturing Company, who, for many 
years, has been a prominent and success- 
ful manufacturer, and Harry J. Milligan, 
attorney-at-law and capitalist. Hon. 
Edward S. Wilson, banker and capital- 
ist, residing at Olney, Ill., is the only 
non-resident director. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The present management of this bank 
has been in control since October, 1899 ; 
deposits at that time were $1,700,000, and 
have grown to their present magnitude, 
that is, $4,000,000. The regular semi- 
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annual dividend of three per cent. has 
been paid to stockholders, besides the 
accumulation of about $100,000 surplus 
and undivided profits. The capital stock 
of the bank is $250,000. Its loans and 
discounts on July 16, 1902, were $2,848, - 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


000, and the cash and sight exchange 
$1,400,000. 

It will be interesting to refer briefly to 
the management of the bank. 

Charles 8S. Jobes, the President, was 
reared in Northeastern Ohio; from where 
he moved south in 1871, at the age of 18, 
and engaged in civil engineering, rail- 
road and levee construction in the States 
of Texas and Mississippi.. Later he 
engaged in banking, and in 1886 located 
in Southern Kansas where he continued 
in banking until 1897, when he was ap- 
pointed National bank examiner and was 
thus employed until October 8, 1901, 
when he resigned as bank examiner to 
accept the presidency of the American 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 
During his term of service as National 
bank examiner his territory covered all 
the States of Kansas, Missouri, south of 
the Platte River in Nebraska, and the 
Indian Territory, and included over two 
hundred and fifty National banks. His 
work as examiner therefore brought him 
in personal contact with a very large 
portion of the banks tributary to Kansas 
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City, and gave him an unusual personal 
acquaintance with the bankers of the 
territory referred to. His work as bank 





C. S. JoBEs, President. 


examiner also gave him a high rank with 
the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and he was made Receiver of three 





G. B. Gray, Cashier. 


different National banks during the 
period of his service as examiner. 
Mr. Gray, the present Cashier of the 


bank, accepted the position of Assistant 
Cashier in October, 1899, and was elected 
Cashier in July, 1900. He was born in 
Kansas City and reared there and in that 
vicinity, and after receiving his educa- 
tion at Woodland College, Independence, 
that State, he entered the banking busi- 
ness in Kansas City, and his training has 
been entirely along that line. Not only 
has hean extensive acquaintance locally, 
but among bankers generally throughout 
the West and Southwest. Of a genial, 
affable disposition, no one enters the 
bank without being made to feel at home 
in his presence. 





DAVID THORNTON, Assistant Cashier. 


Mr. Thornton, the Assistant Cashier 
accepted his present position in January, 
1902, having been associated with his 
uncles, Jas. T. and Woodford Thornton 
in the organization of the old Traders’ 
Bank, out of which grew the Union Na- 
tional Bank. His connection with bank 
ing in Kansas City extends over a period 
of nineteen years. He is familiar with all 
details of the banking business, and is a 
valuable adjunct to the officiary of the 
bank. 

The following letter from Edward P. 
Moxey, well known as an expert bank 
examiner, will be found of interest in 
this connection : 





KANSAS City, Mo., June 30, 1902. 


Mr. Charles S. Jobes, President, 
The American National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

DEAR Str: I have the pleasure of report- 
ing that I have to-day completed the exami- 
nation, which you requested me to make, of 
the American National Bank, as at the close 
of business June 10, 1902. 

The cash on hand has been verified by act- 
ual count; the amount due from reserve 
agents and other banks and bankers has been 
verified by statements received from them; 
all the bonds and stocks owned by the bank 
were examined and are in the custody of your 
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Cashier, excepting the United States bonds 
which are on deposit with the United States 
Treasurer ; all of the demand and time notes 
were verified by actual inspection; pass 
books of depositors have been called in and 
balanced ; statements have been rendered to 
banks, bankers and trust companies having 
accounts with your bank, and same reported 
correct. 

The books of your bank have been accu- 
rately kept and your clerks are very atten- 
tive to their various duties. 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD P. MOXEY, 
Certified Public Accountant. 








RESERVES ON PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4, 1902. 


A wholly unauthorized and unfounded report appears to have been sent from 
Washington yesterday, calculated to mislead, with reference to the action taken by 
the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the maintenance of reserve against Govern- 


ment deposits secured by Government bonds. 


That there may be no misunderstand- 


ing, either as to the law or the action taken by the department, you are advised : 
The National Banking Act, as you are weil aware, lays down the rule that all 

associations shall maintain certain reserves against all deposits ; failing to do which 

the ‘‘ Comptroller of the Currency may notify any association, to make good such 


reserve,” 


Failing to do which, within thirty days, ‘‘ the Comptroller may, with the 


concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a Receiver,” etc. 
The law therefore lays down the rule that the reserve shall be maintained, but 
lodges a discretion with the Comptroller and with the Secretary of the Treasury as 


to the enforcement of the rule. 


You are, therefore, notified that the rule will not be 


enforced so far as it relates to Government deposits secured by Government bonds. 
It must be borne in mind in this connection that it is not the intention of the de- 


partment to encourage increased credit. 
should be observed. 


On the contrary, very great conservatism 


But it is the desire of the department that no worthy business interest shall 
suffer simply because a bank has invested its money in Government bonds to secure 
a Government deposit, and to that extent has relieved the Treasury from a growing 
surplus, and has thus restricted its capacity to extend accommodations. 





LESLIE M. SuHaw, Secretary. 








THE BURROUGHS 


The Burroughs Adding Machines, 
which have been attracting ‘considerable 
attention at the various bankers’ conven- 
tions throughout the country, represent 
the highest development of labor-saving 
devices. They are, indeed, almost human 
in that they perform some of the opera- 
tions of the human mind. They add fig- 
ures and list them with almost incredible 


- 


— 
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ADDING MACHINE. 


This machine never tires, never makes 
a mistake and never objects to working 
overtime or on holidays. It does all the 
hard part—the drudgery of accounting 
work. Bank officers value them because 
they save time and money. They are a 
bank clerk’s best friend, because they re- 
lieve him of the detail work and enable 
him to devote his attention to more im- 





THE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE. 


rapidity, enabling work of this kind to 
be done five times faster than the most 
expert accountant can do it. 

With a Burroughs Adding Machine 
three thousand items can be listed and 
added in a single hour. Their pop- 
ularity among bankers is proven by the 
fact:that among fifteen thousand banks 
there are more than ten thousand of these 
machines in use. Their great merit is 
that they save time, work and worry. 
Banks use them for balancing pass 
books, listing checks, discounts, 
totaling ledgers, writing credit and 
remittance letters, proving additions, etc. 





portant matters. They thereby increase 
his value to his employer. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine has 
been on the market for ten years, and 
those sold during the early days of the 
company are in use and operating to-day 
as well as when first made. They are 
constructed throughout of the finest pol- 
ished steel, in a model factory, by expert 
mechanics, and are made to last a busi- 
ness lifetime. Their durability and ac- 
curacy have already been tested by years 
of service. The machines are manufact- 
ured and sold by the American Arith- 
mometer Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT CONVENTIONS. 





PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth anuual convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association was held 
in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, September 24 and 25, Grier Hersh, President of 
the York National Bank, presiding. Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor 
Ashbridge and by C. Stuart Patterson, President of the Western Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. President Hersh then delivered his annual address. He 
stated that the membership of the association was now 527, an increase of sixty- 
seven in the past year. The amount of the combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the membership is $210,000,000, with deposits of $775,000,000, or a total 
banking capacity of nearly one billion dollars. He reported great activity among 
the various groups. After reviewing the different proposals for bettering the pres- 
ent currency and banking system, he offered the following suggestions: 


“1, That the Government, in lieu of the reduction of its funded debt, out of the current 
revenues retire $50,000,000 of the $346,000,000 of United States notes for three successive years, 
and that the remaining $196,C00,900 be retired by the $150,000,000 held in the gold reserve and 
$46,000,000 taken from the general fund of the Treasury. That, thereafter, the United States 
notes cease to be a legal tender, and a lawful money gold certificate be created. 

That with the $50,000,000 gold remaining in the general fund, create a reserve fund to 
maintain at a. parity with gold the $30,000,000 Treasury notes (1890) and the $500,000,000 of sil- 
ver. Silver certificates not to be issued in denominations of more than $5. 

2. That all moneys in the available cash balance of the Treasury in excess of $50,000,000 be 
deposited in National banks. Any National bank having a combined capital and surplus of 
$200,000, not less, may become a Government depository. The amount of deposits in any 
bank shall be limited to twenty per cent. of its combined capital and surplus. 

A bank shall maintain a reserve in gold coin or certificates of twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount of deposits held by it, and shall pay the Government interest at the rate of two per 
cent, per annum upon the amount thereof. It shall give to the Government a first lien upon 
the assets of the bank, except bonde held to secure circulation, including the stockholders’ 
hability as a security for the payment of such deposits, upon demand. 

3. That after the United States notes are retired, National bank notes, secured by the de- 
posit of Government bonds shall be redeemed in gold coin or certificates, and * the notes of 
other banks’ may be counted as legal] reserve. 

4. To equalize the cost of providing, and to increase the profit on the issue of bond-se- 
cured circulation, thereby increasing the volume, a tax be levied upon the franchises of all 
National banks, as measured by their capital, surplus and undivided profits, in lieu of the 
duty upon circulation. 

The country banks issue seventy per cent. and the city banks thirty per cent. of the 
amount of the present circulation. A tax of one-fifth of one per cent. upon the franchises 
would produce from the country banks an amount equal to that produced by the present tax 
on circulation paid by them and upon all the banks an amount equal to that produced by the 
tax upon the $450,000,000 of circulation. 

5. That each National bank be authorized to take out and issue in the manner prescribed 
by the National Banking Act (except as to bond security) bank notes, secured by a lien to 
the Government upon ali the assets of the bank, except bonds held to secure circulation, 
including stockholders’ liability, subject, however, to the prior lien given, or thereafter given, 
to the Government to secure the payment of deposits, if any. Asset notes shall be redeemed 
in the same manner as the present bond-secured bank note. Before a bank shall take out 
asset notes it shall pay into the redemption fund, for the redemption of its notes only, an 
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amount equal to five per cent. of the amount taken out, in gold coin or certificates, and shal! 
maintain, in addition, a reserve in like money of ten per cent. of the same. 

Should any bank fail to redeem its notes on presentation the Government shall redeem 
them and reimburse itself from the guarantee fund, and this fund shall be replenished as far 
as possible from the assets of the failed bank. 

6. That the asset currency be restricted in issue as follows: A bank shall be authorized 
to take out and issue an amount equal to ten per cent. of the bonds held by it tosecure circu- 
lation, subject to a tax at the rate of one-half per cent. per annum, and an additional amount 
of ten per cent., subject to a tax of one per cent., and an additional amount of ten per cent., 
subject to a tax of two per cent., and an additional amount of ten per cent., subject to a tax 
of five per cent. Should the total issue be in excess of fifteen per cent. of the bills receivable 
and stocks and bonds held by it, then subject to a tax of ten per cent. on the amount in excess 
thereof. 

The proposed issue of asset currency being somewhat experimental, the tax upon the 
smaller amounts authorized to be issued, is permissive, yet mildly restrictive, the restrictive 
tax growing larger as the amount of authorized issue increases. 

7. That the moneys received from the interest on Government deposits from the tax upon 
the franchises of the banks and from the tax on asset currency be annually applied to the 
creation of a Government guarantee fund, in addition to the redemption fund. 

That when this fund amounts to 2% per cent. of the total amount of authorized issue of 
asset currency, then the tax upon the franchises of the banks shall not be collected, except 
as hereinafter provided, and the interest received from the Government deposits and from 
the tax upon the asset currency may be used for general expenses by the Government. 
Should, however, the guarantee fund be reduced below the required amount, then so much 
as may be necessary of the interest upon the amount received from Government deposits 
and from the tax on asset currency shall be applied to the restoration of the fund, and should 
this amount be insufficient, then from an increased tax upon the franchises of the banks, not 
to exceed in any one year one-fifth of one per cent. But this increased tax shall be re- 
turned to the respective banks as soon as the amount received from them is accumulated 
from the receipts from the assets of failed banks, from the interest upon Government depos- 
its and the tax upon asset currency. 

As the issue of bond-secured notes is limited at present to $700,000,000 by the bank capital, 
the tota] authorized asset currency issue, forty per cent. thereof would be $280,000,000. The 
guarantee fund would be $7,000,000. The receipts to be applied to this fund with but $100,- 
000,000 of asset currency issued would be, approximately, $6,000,000 the first year. It ishardly 
possible that the bank franchise tax would thereafter be collected. 

8. To prevent a redundancy or a sudden contraction of the currency, the amount of 
bond-secured currency now limited in retirement to $3,000,000 a month shall be increased to 
$10,000,000 and the prohibition to a bank retiring currency to again re-issue except after six 
months, be removed. * 

9. That for the next ensuing three years there shall be no increase in the amount of au- 
thorized issue of asset currency. Thereafter there shall be a gradual reduction of the bond- 
secured currency and a corresponding increase in the amount of the authorized issue of asset 
currency, subject, however, to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, but in no one 
year shal) the reduction in the bond-secured currency be more than $40,000,000. At the time 
of the maturity of the issue of the present two per cent. thirty-year Government bonds 
there shall be no longer any bond-secured currency. Thereafter the asset currency shall be 
subject to no tax other than such restrictive taxes as will prevent a redundancy of the cur- 
rency. The amount of issue of each bank shall be apportioned to the amount of its capital 
stock, but limited to a definite percentage of its assets as shown by its bills receivable and 
stocks and bonds. 

The chief purposes of this plan, therefore, are the final establishment of the financial 
integrity of the United States, the removal of the burden of the maintaining of the gold 
reserve from the Government and placing it upon the banks; the return to the people of the 
idle money of the Government through the banks; the issue of an asset currency to meet 
immediate needs, the payment of which by the banks of issue is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, and the provision made for the repayment to the Government by the banks of any 
exercise of this guarantee, through taxation no greater than the present self-imposed cur- 
rency tax of a majority of the banks. It further proposes the maintenance of the present 
bond-secured currency and the trial of the asset currency for a number of successive years, 
and thereafter an optional gradual retirement of the bond-secured currency and a like issue 
of asset currency, without loss to the banks. 


* This prohibition was removed by section 12 of the act of March 14, 1900.—Editor BANK- 
ERS’ MAGAZINE. 
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The release of over $160,000,000 of bonds held to secure Government deposits would prob- 
ably increase circulation to $400,000,000, This would provide asset currency under this plan 
to a limit of $160,C00,000. In times of great financial stress the use of the limit of $700,000,000 
bond-secured currency would provide an asset curreny of $280,000,000. The total currency 
would, therefore, have an expansive ability of from no issue to $928,000,000 issue. A redun- 
daney of the currency would scarcely be possible under this plan. The small profit to be 
derived from bond-secured currency would disappear unless ninety per cent. of the amount 
authorized by the bonds held could be kept in circulation. A withdrawal of bonds would 
follow any loss in this form of currency, and, with it, the asset currency dependent for issue 
thereon. The guarantee by the Government of this asset currency consists of nothing more 
than the pledging of certain of its taxing powers to a specific object, and can therefore not 
be onerous, : 

The American people, it is believed, will demand, through whatever plan adopted, that 
the Government will finally declare to the nations its financial integrity, and to its citizens 
that the issue of banks organized under its authority, regulated by its law and inspected by 
its officers, shall be absolutely safe in the hands of the people.” 


Reports of the secretary and treasurer and of the group chairmen were presented, 
and showed that the condition of the association is good and that banking and other 
lines of business are exceedingly prosperous. 

L. K. Stubbs, Secretary and Treasurer of the Chester County Trust Company, 
Westchester, spoke in regard to the work of the Trust Company Section. He said 
in part: 


**T rise upon this occasion to give you evidence that the l'rust Company Section is very 
much alive and that we propose to answer the roll-call every time. As you know, the trust 
companies have not been a factor in Pennsylvania financial circles for more than about ten 
years. In 1892 the first report was made to the State Banking Department. At that time 
there were seventy-two trust companies in the State. To-day there are about 200. As com- 
pared with the National banks during the same period, the ratio of growth has been nearly 
twice as rapid. There are $400,000,000 of resources and $250,000,000 of deposits. I simply cite 
these figures to show you that the trust companies to-day are quite important, and that you 
made no mistake when you organized a Trust Company Section.”’ 


Col. R. E. James, President of the Easton Trust Company, was the next speaker. 
His addre-s was as follows: 


ADDREss oF Cot. R. E. JAMES. 


‘Gentlemen, I sincerely hope that the exceedingly bad acoustic properties of this hall 
will prevent your discovering the fact that my remarks will not be responsive to the text 
assigned me on the printed programme. By one of those misadventures that sometimes hap- 
pens, I failed to connect with the subject that was given me by somebody else with the kind- 
est intention, but I have taken the privilege to ignore it. 

Never in the history of our country have the appearances of prosperity been so marked. 
Never in our most enthusiastic visions have we fancied a future so full of promise and abound- 
ing hope as the present seems to offer. At no time in our varied history have our people 
commanded the respect of the world as now, and never has the power of our country, either 
in material wealth, industrial energy or national policy, created so profound animpression as 
is exerted to-day. Yet never in the history of our country have there been such conditions 
of commercial uncertainty and vagueness of understanding as exist at the present. It is 
impossible to suppose that the new conditions have abrogated rules established by the expe- 
rience of the ages. It is impossible to believe that these new conditions are not controlled by 
the same principles of political economy which in narrower fields, everywhere, in all time, 
have shaped the progress of commerce. Results to-day may be astounding and seemingly in 
opposition to known causes, but a wider view may show us that either we have misinter- 
preted the causes or that we have prematurely formed judgment. So great has been the 
change from the conditions of the past that we guess at the future, but with grave uncer- 
tainty. The change is too great, the situations are unfamiliar. We scan the history of other 
peoples for parallels, but in vain. We seem to stand alone, the authors of new methods, the 
founders of new schools, with no similar examples to give us comfort or educate our course. 
Master bands have seized the reins of our financial and political world. They drive the chariot 
after their own minds. Vast interests of similar character heretofore conducted under indi- 
vidual direction now mass their energies as well as their capital and concenter the adminis- 
tration of their entire business in the land. Capital seeks capital, and, in vast aggregations, 
gathers all the energies in certain lines of business and directs them with one mind. The 
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place of the middleman will soon know him nomore forever. The energetic individual] is lost 
in the methodic conduct of a great aggregation. It all seems symmetrical, logical and idea} 
in its combination of power and energy, and yet upon our minds is left a doubt, an uncer- 
tainty, a wonder as to what the future may bringforth. The possibilities are so magnificent, 
the conceptions are so vast, that we follow, perhaps unconvinced, but still follow and move 
onward with the tide, blindly led to some goal, the character of which we cannot anticipate. 
It may, indeed, be the beginning of a newera. It may, indeed, be the introduction of new 
methods, which will soon fix themselves, not only in our own country, but throughout the 
entire world. 
FUTURE NOT WHOLLY FREE FROM DOUBT. 


But with all this vast accumulation of capital comes an equally vast accumulation of lia- 
bilities, and there is reason to doubt the future. Two years ago the European world pre- 
dicted immediate financial disaster, and, instead of the prediction being verified, we budded 
forth into a new and still more prosperous condition. The judgment from their standpoint 
was faulty. Judgments from our basis may be equally uncertain, so we criticise these new 
methods and new doctrines of economic conduct in the quiet of our own chamber, and fear 
to utter our thoughts lest we be taken for carping critics and fossils of a previous age. Re. 
markable as the present conditions are, they are perhaps, after all, the natural and legitimate 
outcome of the policies we long since inaugurated, and which are now known the world over 
as distinctly American. We have for more than a half century struggled for manufacturing 
ascendancy. We have assumed great burdens and suffered many hardships for this accom- 
plishment. Half a century ago we were a strong, vigorous, agricultural people, distinctly 
American 1n blood and in thought. To-day we are a vast manufacturing hive, with so great 
an admixture of imported material as to require the last resources of our political system to 
assimilate the mass. The period of the ‘sixties’ irrevocably severed us from a peaceful, con- 
tented, agricultural past, and the succeeding decades have hurried us into a boisterous, grasp- 
ing, manufacturing present. We have passed from the simplicity of manners, the freedom 
from luxurious tastes, the moderation of desires, the dignity of manual toil, to an era of lux- 
ury, affectation, extraordinary business energy and premature development. We have in- 
vited for selfish purposes the poor and oppressed of every land to our shores, and it seems 
that most of them have come. The descendants of the Czesars construct our railways, and 
the sons of the Magyars control our coal fields, while Hun, Goth and Vandal relieve Ameri- 
cans from labor—also from the wages thereof. 

The philosophy is taught that the peace and content of the agricultural Arcadia of the 
fathers was sloth and rust, and that the ideal life is the strenuous present. Under thestimu- 
lus of favoring legislation we have passed from the old to the new. Within a short lifetime 
30,000,000 have become 90,000,000, and five-figured statements of wealth have now passed the 
power of arithmetic nomenclature to express. 


GREAT NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


We bave belted every plain and banded every mountain with our railways. We have 
searched out every hidden vein of wealth that underlies our soil and made it yield its riches 
to our private treasury. We have erected factories in every valley, and, peering above the 
foliage, are seen the stocks of great industry—the tireless pickets of progress. Every path- 
way brings increasing wealth to our great commercial centers. And, with this material ad- 
vancement and prosperity, with even pace, the nation strides onward to power and influence. 

Parallel with this unexampled development of material wealth has been the progress of 
our national importance. Our unlimited resources and exhibition of vast wealth have im- 
pressed themselves on the nations uf the world, and to-day there is no power so remote but, 
willingly or unwillingly, bows its head in respect tothe great American Republic. Our influ- 
ence is felt in every port, and the expression of our opinion influences every great diplomatic 
work. We have reserved to ourselves the right to give direction to the destinies of all Amer- 
ica, have commanded Europe to consider us as a party in all great matters, and have shown 
some indications of being willing to point out policies for transoceanic countries. We have 
driven the Spaniard from our seas, and have extended our strong arm to the Asiatic coasts, 
taking into control millions of fellow human beings, alien in manners, in customs, in lan- 
guage, ineverything. We have created a great navy, which, by its power of material and its 
equipment of men, carries our flag in every sea and demands that this Republic shall be con- 
sidered. We have shown the power to raise great and effective armies upon the shortest no- 
tice and the ability to supply the administration of our affairs with unlimited means for any 
cause. In consequence, national pride has been stimulated to the last degree. We fondly 
look upon ourselves, and with reason, as the salt of the earth; and this pride in our ability as 
Americans does not confine itself to affairs merely political, but stimulates an abnormal con- 
fidence in everything American. It leads to the belief that American methods are the best 
methods, and that, although there may be no example or parallel for our development in 
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commercial lines, that yet the best surety for the fact that these new developments in com- 
mercial life are not only excusable, but in reality are the best that human mind could form- 
ulate, is because they are American. Under the protecting shadow of this sentiment, 
new schemes reach the limit of audacity. National pride comes to the support of commer- 
cial experiment, and the situation finds us seemingly unpatriotic in criticism of this start- 
ling commercial development. So our commercial development and our national] pride go 
hand in hand, the patriotism of the one shielding the faults and follies of the other. 

Notwithstanding periods of financial distress, each decade sees us greater,richer. Wealth 
has accumulated beyond measure, and accumulated wealth seeks investment, presses upon 
financial centers, and soon sets active minds busy in the invention of ways for its absorption. 
Strong minds see possibilities in directing its employment, and, with the omnipotent power 
given by the direction and control of great means, trusts and combinations follow, as night 
follows the day. Manufacturing corporations and individuals pool their issues and act as one 
man. Transportation companies cease their warfare and are directed by one mind. . Busi- 
ness rivalry ceases and competition is dead. The wider the application of this new commer- 
cial method the more hopeless is the helplessness of the consumer. The destruction of busi- 
ness rivalry destroys the last hope of the consumer and leaves him naked and helpless. So the 
results of prosperity may lead to the establishment of powers of untold evil for the land. 
And the result of wealth created by long years of legislative stimulus and unnatural support 
may be an enslaved, stricken and impoverished people. 


MANY CORPORATIONS BUILT UPON UNSTABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


But, accepting these new creations, what confidence shall be placed in their stability? In 
many instances they are thrust into life in violation of economic Jaws, in violation of every 
rule of business method, and in defiance of every principle of prudence, the constituent 
members being taken at valuations three and four-fold their actual value. The total makes 
an inflated capitalization impossible of support save under the most favorable circumstances, 
and when disaster comes they will fall like a house of cards, and in their fall will cause wide- 
spread disaster and destruction. Living, they have powers of oppression and extortion, 
which, if exerted, can do untold harm, and the people’s only hope is in the humanity of their: 
destruction—dying, neither they nor their victims can moderate the disaster of their taking: 
off. 

The seeds of decay were implanted in the very germ of their creation, so that it is entirely 
possible that these organizations, or many of them, may become rotten ere they are ripe. The 
lessons of the past teach with great distinctness the financial doctrine that water is not sub-. 
stance, and that wind is not reducible to cash value. The capitalization in most cases has 
been enormously in excess of values and is actually duplicated by bonded debt, and there 
comes a time, come soon or late, when'the inevitable squeezing process will take place and 
when inflated concerns will be reduced to their proper and normal size. This economic law 
is inflexible and will not be avoided even by conspicuous earning powers. This method of 
organization is not confined to the half-dozen combinations that are most conspicuous in 
commercial affairs. The lessons they have taught have been readily seized by others every- 
where, with the result that innumerable corporations of lesser magnitude have adopted the 
same methods in their organizations and conduct of business, thus increasing to an almost 
incalculable degree the danger that arises from commercial corporations organized in defi- 
ance of the plainest principles of prudence. Industrial companies of every description— 
transportation companies, mining companies, manufacturing companies—organized with a 
minimum of capital and a maximum of hope, swim like bubbles until the day of their burst- 
ing, and yet none of these is so insignificant but that it can boast of large bonded indebted- 
ness, publish the most elaborate prospectuses, exhibit the most convincing schedules and tab- 
ulations of figures, and, with the aid of the United States mails and the polished expressions 
of genteel agents, thrust their commodity upon every market for sale. It would be a shock- 
ing exception if you should find that any of their material possessions was built at the expense 
of the stockholders. In this latter-day school of finance the original stockholder is a creature 
of favor, without money or responsibility, who receives shares of stock for the favor of his 
acquiescence in accepting it. He toiisnot, neither does hespin. Heschemesto get much out 
of nothing, and casts his bait for the unwary. He plans to seize upon wealth without giving 
consideration, and hopes the general prosperity may shield his schemes from too close a scru- 
tiny. He discounts the future, and leaves to his victims the perspiration of the day of matu- 
rity. He destroys the presumed foundation of investment securities, and converts so-called 
bonds into speculative holdings less secure than the shuttlecocks of the stock market; the 
bond buyer becomes his financial angel, making his schemes possible, and the bondholder is 
the beast of burden who carries or is crushed by the load. 

The philanthropic directors authorize and sell, if they can, an issue of bonds usually ag- 
gregating 200 per cent. of an economic estimate of cost, but the promoters, the contractors, 
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the managers, must be considered. There was a time, before the introduction of the present 
school of finance, when individuals or corporations engaging in business conceived it neces- 
sary to put capital into their business and pay as a preliminary at least part of the cost of 
construction. Under the new rules of political) economy now sought to be enforced this is 
entirely unnecessary. The only capital is such as can be drawn from the gullible public by 
bond issues far in excess of the cost of the plant, and the gentlemen on the inside who give 
their ponderous intellect to the promotion of the scheme absorb for their personal uses a 
very considerable portion of the realization from bonds and the entire stock. Then comes 
the second effort to convince the public that the stock is worthy of their consideration, and, 
by such manipulation of figures as may be possible, to make an exchange, accepting the pub- 
lic’s cash for their valueless stock. This is the concrete result of a system of finance as old 
as the centuries and repudiated in every decade by more or less of financial disaster, and yet 
which springs up like the irrepressible phoenix perpetuully from the pyre of its destroyed 
hopes. John Law did not cast his seed on barren ground, and a plentiful crop of his disciples 
are to-day financing corporations. The Mississippi Bubble and the financial philosophy of 
the Platte are fit forerunners of these methods. 


FAILURE TO PROFIT BY THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE. 


It would seem that the repeated results following the financial crises of the last four or 
five decades would have brought us worldly wisdom, and would have rendered it impossible 
for such methods to exist. In the deepests of our despondency, when severe and prolonged 
financia) disaster is upon us, we readily place the causes, and firmly resolve that in the future 
these rocks shall be avoided ; but no sooner does the first indication of convalescence come 
to a stricken commerce than the schemer and schemes, clothed in new and alluring garments, 
present themselves on every hand. The public is chary at first, but after observing the great 
commercial centers fostering these schemes and providing for their exploitation, good reso- 
lutions and prudence by degrees pass to the winds. The new securities are accepted at first 
with caution, and then with confidence, and when the succeeding day of retributivn shall 
come the inevitable punishment will fall, not upon the creators and instigators of the evil, 
but upon an incautious public, which, after long protest, has accepted the situation and 
taken interest in the schemes which externally are fair as the rose but within are apples of 
Sodom. To-day finds us no wiser than prior to the panic of °57 or ’°73 or 93, In the vast in- 
crease of wealth and commerce these subjects have kept pace, and in their entirety far sur- 
pass anything ever heretofore known. We may not hope to compel wisdom in the purchaser 
or to prevent the process by which the results are arrived at, but if we still have regard for 
those long-established rules which are the guides for the conduct of prudent investors, we 
may moderate our own misfortunes in the disasters which they invite. To those who repre- 
sent in large degree the investing public it is worth while to pause and think. The period of 
93 acted as a great compressor, and excluded from almost every security then upon the 
market the watery portion. But since 95 and 9 the crop of new corporations and the vast 
harvests of their offered inducements have placed upon the public a new burden immense in 
quantity, questionable in quality, and which, as sure as the decrees of eternal fate, must in 
their turn go through the compressor, to the sorrow and loss of those who at that time are 
found possessing them. 

To the individual investor it becomes a matter of extreme conservatism and caution. 
The element of easy confidence must be putin abeyance. To the country at large comes a 
greater duty, and one which at last is receiving some attention. Whether protection shall 
come from State or nation must speedily be determined. But large bodies move slowly, and 
if we wait for the State, or the States, or the general Government, to curb and regulate and 
compel these offenders. we may wait beyond the period of hope. For decades we have prayed 
for currency reformation, for relief from currency stringencies caused by Government in- 
terference with the media of exchange and the utter insufficiency of bank issue. The disas- 
ter of 93 was precipitated by the incapable system now in vogue, and, with the return of 
prosperity, comes the threat of disaster from the same source. For nive years this subject 
has been constantly before the people and Congress. We have been gorged with promises of 
amendment, only to see the hope wither after election day, and to-day the natural annual 
wants of commerce send a shiver of fear through departmental direction and commercial 
channels everywhere. For six years we have hoped for the fulfillment of promise. For six 
years we have strained our eyes toward Congress for a sign of relief, and yet to-day the 
United States Treasury must bow the suppliant knee to private corporations and resort to 
extraordinary process to prevent lightning from a smiling sky—to prevent disaster in the 
midst of prosperity—to avert if possible the logical and necessary results of a kindergarten 
system of finance. The danger has been imminent—its possibility demonstrated over and 
over again, but nothing has emerged from committee doors. Gage may appeal and Fowler 
may formulate, but Congress fiddles. Commerce may beseech and trade thunder a warning, 
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put Congress fiddles—-varying views, differences in details, are the excuses for inaction. In- 
capacity, indifference to public need, and partisan obstinacy amuse themselves with the 
music and court the conflagration. 


INVESTORS AND BANKERS MUST PROTECT THEMSELVES. 


What, then, can be hoped from legislation? The heart grows sick and prosperity is slain 
while you wait. With this standing danger threatening the best values, what shall be done 
with the bubbles and balloons of these iatter-day creations. It is a far cail for help from 
legislation, either to moderate the evil itself or to avert a danger springing from govern- 
ment itself. The remedy and safeguard lies alone with the investor. Large profits in syndi- 
cating unhealthy corporations may be very tempting to bank or trust company managers, 
but a reasonable degree of decency and honor should prevent their lending character to the 
characterless. Large discounts on the First Mortgage seven per cent. bonds of the Mars and 
Venus Trolley Line, guaranteed, are vastly attractive. But the future has its vengeance 
and will repay. Prudence and conservatism will close the market to this material, and the 
disaster will be confined to the few who sought ‘to do’ the many. 

These thoughts are not regrets for the old, or criticisms of the new. We must take the 
world as we find it. Philosophy must yield to fact. Nor isit intended asa cail to the de- 
struction of policies from which bad is evolved as well as good. Such policy would destroy 
the good in the flaying of the bad. It isa call to caution, a demand for the exercise of un- 
usual prudence; an effort by combined and vigilant action to hold fast to and perpetuate 
the untold blessings of a prosperous period by a refusal to touch, taste or handle the rotten 
products of this wonderful harvest.” 


Col. James was listened to with close attention, and his remarks were frequently 
applauded. At the close of his address, on motion of Mr. McAllister, he was given 
a vote of thanks. 

J. Hampton Moore, Treasurer of Philadelphia, spoke on the ‘‘ Philadelphia Loan 
System,” and Gen. Louis Wagner, President of the Third National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, spoke in favor of making Philadelphia a central reserve city. 

Hon. James H. Eckels, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, and now President of 
the Commercial National Bank, Chicago, was the next speaker. He said: 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RELATION TO THE CITIZENS’ BoUsINEss AFFAIRS.— ADDRESS OF 
Hon. JAMES H, ECKELS. 


‘I propose to-day to discuss a question, not distinctively of finance, or banking or cur- 
rency, but one of broader scope and of more immediate importance, for within its scope 
comes all of these phases of our business interests and more besides. The relation which the 
general Government bears towards the private business affairs of the country may well chal- 
lenge the thoughtful attention of every citizen of the republic at a time when it is sought to 
make these relations still more close and the control thereof a still more potent factor in their 
conduct. The plea which I make is for far less governmental intimacy and influence in the 
business world, and the protest which [ enter is against the ever-recurring invoking of the 
sovereign power of legislation in matters of banking, trade and commerce. I wish to speak 
for the right of the business man to manage, regulate and control the interests in which he 
has invested his own property, unhampered by the continuous ‘be it enacted’ of National 
and State legislative bodies and freed from the worse than useless regulating commissions 
that make place for partisan adherentsand aid to party successes. I take the ground that 
governmental interference in the business world, whether it trenches upon banking and its 
function of note issue, or the affairs of commerce, manufacturing and transportation has in 
the past caused confusion and embarrassment, and will in the future continue to work a still 
greater loss to all classes and conditions of our people. It hasswung the Government away 
from that foundation principle upon which it was believed to have been founded, that it be- 
came beneficent in its administration when it governed the least and brought it to a position 
where on every band governmental powers impinge and governmental control seeks to in- 
tervene. There is no field where so much of this is manifest as in the business one, there is 
none where it is more to be deplored, there is none where its efforts have been so impotent 
for good and so potent for harm. The forced creation in effect by statutory enactments of 
business partnerships between the Government and tke citizen through the statutory ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department, have been so baneful as to nullify in more than one 
instance the efforts and the financial skill of men of great affairs and place upon them and 
the business world at large burdens which were as needless as they have been proved to be 
expensive and absurd. The Treasury Department in any Government should find the exer- 
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cise ofits legitimate functions within the confines of collecting, under the law, the needed 
revenues for the conduct and maintenance of the Government in al] of its departments and 
the disbursement of thesame. When it goes beyond and enters, under the hard and fast rules 
which here, at least, govern it, the domain of a wider finance, it does so without the ordinary 
and natural means of maintaining its position and of necessity brings upon itself confusion, 
and to the country’s trade and commerce uncertainty and loss. 


GOVERNMENT LOCKING UP OF MONEY PROFITS NO ONE. 


We have but to turn to the manner of the conduct of its own monetary and financial needs 
to witness the very absurdity of its position and the evil which it thereby works to the affairs 
of men of business, into which it has thrust itself and to which at recurring seasons it proves 
a stumbling block. The Government in its Treasury Department by force of law undertakes 
to be a bank, but the futility of the undertaking becomes manifest when it is known that it 
is founded upon no banking principles and conducted in accordance with no recognized bank- 
ing rules. In its sub-Treasury system it isthe bank of the mere safety deposit vault or the 
stocking of the ignorant and suspicious person, who needs must have within his grasp always 
the actual money, who has no faith in credit and who refuses to contribute anything to main- 
taining the affairs of a business world carried on and enlarged by the instruments of credit. 
Into this Government safety box each day is being lodged vast sums of money taken out of 
the channels of trade and commerce at a time when most needed, there to lie in wasteful idle- 
ness to the profit of none but to the loss of all. By such a system every business man is made 
to pause daily to consider how far he may expand, to what extent he must retrench, for all 
his dealings ultimately are affected by the amount of money the Government is withdrawing 
from the needs of the business world, and thus whether he wills it or not the Government is 
his partner and the Government’s acts control hisown. The difficulty which confronts him 
is no ordinary one, for under our system of raising revenue not even the most expert of the 
Government’s own Officials can tell with any degree of accuracy what amount of revenue will 
be received during the year over and above the appropriated Government expenditures. At 
the best it is a guess, of necessity poorly made and unscientifically determined. There is but 
one thing certain, and that the inevitable result that the more revenue raised by the Govern- 
ment beyond its needs the worse becomes the condition of the citizen. The impoverishment 
is of a double character. It needlessly takes from him property that had better be left in his 
own possession, and to this wrong unites the additional one of hoarding it in the sub-Treasury 
to the detriment of his business undertakings which require a sufficient supply of currency to 
make possible the transacting of them. Estimates of revenue based upon a mere guess 
coupled with an unscientific use of the same can only result in one thing, and that recurring 
business derangements. 

The glaring inadequacy of the Treasury Department as at present working under the 
operation of law, for accomplishing results other than embarrassment, and the complete 
weakness of the situation which it occupies, was never more strongly evidenced than it is 
to-day. There is no one at all informed of the general conditions which prevail in every sec- 
tion of the country and in every character of industry who will undertake to controvert the 
proposition that the business of the country and its financial interests rest upon an abso- 
lutely sound foundation. There is in neither the business nor the banking world any struct- 
tural weaknesses. Even continued speculative movements of greater or less magnitude have 
not weakened nor lessened the tremendous values of the things of which the people of this 
country are possessed. The amount of the circulating medium, gold, silver, Treasury and 
bank note issues, was never so vast in amount or the per capita circulation so great. And 
yet, despite all this mighty show of an ever-increasing wealth and widespread prosperity, in 
more than one commercial and banking centre business men are talking of a money strin- 
gency, taking note of the needless absorption of currency by the governmental Treasury and 
fearing the effects thereof upon the country’s trade and commerce. It will not do to say that 
the evil of it affects the speculator and, therefore, is a matter of indifference and of little 
moment. It reaches farther and goes deeper, and in the end the speculator least of all is 
injured. The men who suffer most in the last analysis are the men who raise the crops and 
move them, the banking interests who have in hand and distribute needed money and credits, 
the great transporting lines, the merchant and the manufacturer. All these are burdened 
with uncertainty, embarrassment and loss, for in a forced contraction of loans made neces- 
sary by the withdrawal of needed currency by the Gover ent all classes and conditions suf- 
fer. The evilof the present condition is in the largest measure chargeable to the Government 
itself. It is not the fault of the man of affairs, whether he be a merchant or a manufacturer, 
nor that of the banker, nor even the speculator in stock upon the exchange. All men of 
business are the sufferers and must continue to be as long as the Gover t of the United 
States insists on maintaining a fiscal system which, in the manner of raising revenues and the 
keeping and distributing of the same, takes into account hardly a single correct rule of 
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finance. The Government, the statutory forced partner of all, must bear the moral respon- 
sibility at the present time of a condition of its own creation, though free of any legal lia- 
bility. As long as the Government is the one great hoarder of the needed instruments, 
invented by the business world to facilitate the transfer of any property from citizen to citi- 
zen, there should be no complaint upon the part of those who administer its fiscal affairs if 
the banking and commercial world demands of it the exertion of every power possible to lessen 
the harm which the system works. 

There can be no Secretary of the Treasury, no matter how wide his experience or acute 
his financial perception, who can accomplish more than a temporary makeshift for relief with 
the half-created banking system which makes up the sub-Treasury—an institution based upon 
false theories in economics and which in every part violates correct banking methods and 
principles. If the safety deposit theory of banking as exemplified in the sub-Treasury is the 
true one as applicable to national governmental fiscal affairs, it should prove equally essen- 
tial in the governmental finance of States, counties, cities and villages, and these all should 
go outside the banks and each establish its own respective strong box and withdraw stil] more 
of the country’s currency from daily business life. So, too, the individual business man 
should do the same, for there can be no correct rule for one which is not applicable to all who 
are engaged in any business which requires the management of money and credits, whether 
it be a corporation or an individual. If all in business received deposits only to hoard them, 
soon interchange of commoditiés would cease, manufacturing come to a standstill, agricul- 
tural interests languish and transportation lines grow idle. That which no business man 
accepts as a correct principle in his own undertakings his Government enforces to the wast- 
ing of his own and his fellows’ substance. 

With each recurring fall we see exactly that which we are now witnessing, whenever as 
now there is both Government receipts in excess of Government expenditures and business 
activity. Through the operation of the law the sub-Treasury is piling up needless amounts 
of money and draining the banks of currency to the embarrassment of business everywhere. 
And yet the system, notwithstanding repeated demonstrations of the utter folly of it, re- 
mains as it was when through the exigency of violent partisan politics it unfortunately was 
brought into being, and in the exuberance of our national pride we point to the great mass 
of money in the national Treasury as illustrative of our tremendous wealth and extraordi- 
nary financial acumen. If our national legislators would but analyze the situation as it is, 
and our administrative forces recognize that the whole system is inherently wrong und in- 
sist upon a complete revolution in the Government’s financial operations, the seasons when 
great crops are gathered and great wealth added to our stores would not be viewed by the 
men of commerce with alarm and by the bankers with feelings of trepidation. 

The remedy for such an evil is not hard to find nor should it be difficult of operation. It 
lies in the first instance in the Government placing its raising of revenues upon some certain 
and scientific basis, whereby estimates of results thereunder become reasonably accurate, and 
the amount taken from the people for governmental needs no greater in amount than gov- 
ernmental necessities require. In the second instance all of the Government’s financial op- 
erations, whether they be receipts or expenditures, should be carried on through the banks 
on the same basis as the vast operations of the world of ordinary business. The Government 
needs neither a strong box nor a working balance wholly disproportionate to its daily oper- 
ations. When it keeps the one and maintains the other it makes of itself a disturbing factor 
wherever the lines of commerce and banking are undertaken. 

But the weakness of the Treasury system does not stop with the mere hoarding of the 
country’s currency and the maintaining at a great loss to all of a needlessly large working 
balance. It goes beyond this and in other ways causes still more embarrassments. It is not 
sufficient that industrial prosperity is checked and commercial opcrations crippled, but the 
welfare of the agricultural classes as well be made to suffer in that which affects them most 
vitally, the financial requirements necessary to the marketing of the crops in the Northwest 
and Southwest. No demand for money can be more legitimate, no requirements more ur- 
gent nor more certain than the annual cali for large amounts of currency notes to be used in 
payment for the harvesting and moving of grain and cotton. The bankers of the country 
have each year before them the task of procuring and distributing the nceded supply of such 
notes. With each recurring year the problem is made more difficult and the burden greater 
by the laws governing the Treasury Department in the matter of small currency issues. It 
is true at times small notes may be procured at the sub-Treasuries in exchange for notes of 
like kind in large denominations, upon application to the Treasury Department and upon 
payment by the banks of all transportation charges at regular express rates on currency 
from Washington. But this small concession may not always be had at interior sub-Treasur- 
ies where the stock of small notes held by them is limited and soon exhausted. Again, banks 
located in sub-Treasury cities are obliged to pay transportation charges at regular rates on 
large notes sent to Washington as well as similar charges on small notes received in return. 
These duplicated charges with incidental delays and loss of interest increase to a prohibitive 
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point, so far as banks remote from Washington are concerned, and where smal! notes are most 
needed. It is impossible to so procure them, and relief must be sought elsewhere. The very 
system thus established, it is evident, increases the amount of actual currency required in 
such circumstances and theemployment temporarily of a much larger proportion of the to- 
tal cash resources of the bank is made necessary, with resulting depletion of their cash re- 
serves, contraction of loans and withdrawal of large sums which might otherwise remain in 
the channels of ordinary trade. 

1 do not criticise the administration of the laws governing in this or any other respect as 
they affect the Treasury Department, but I do criticise the laws themselves and the fiscal 
system which they have builded up. As long as the Government is in the business of issuing 
notes and denies to the banks that function upon a rational and true economic basis, it is not 
unreasonable in the business men of the country to demand of it that there be kept on hand 
always at sub-Treasuries, however remote from Washington, a sufficient supply of currency 
of notes in current denominations, to be freely and instantly exchangeable for notes of like 
kind of other denominations whenever the legitimate interests of the country require it. 

IT wish to add but another word upon the Treasury Department. It cannot be otherwise 
than seriously imperfect until it abolishes or emasculates the sub-Treasury, grants to the 
accredited agencies of commerce, the banks, larger and more reasonable methods of bank 
issues, ceases to be the depot of supply for the gold shipments from the country and recog- 
nizes the fact that all its operations are but commercial banking ones and should be tran- 
sacted through the country’s banking institutions. Such a revolution in the conduct of it 
would call forth protest from the men of politics, but in the end the country would be the 
gainer and the citizen freed from a harmful statutory partnership not of his own choosing, 
but the outgrowth of unwholesome legislative enactments. 


REGULATION OF THE TRUSTS. 


A single other subject and I am done. In the midst of a period fraught with many 
changes in the country’s business undertakings havecome asa natural sequence to all that 
has gone beforein the devolopment of the country’s trade and manufactures great combi- 
nations of capital, world-wide markets and far-reaching efforts to make the American busi- 
ness man the master of the world’s commercial situation. With al] these changes, without 
analysis upon the one hand or proof of harm and injury upon the other, those who believe in 
the wisdom of a regulating force of legislation are quick to suggest that the law-making 
powers should act and again notify the man of business and the investor of property in an 
enterprise of large instead of small proportions, that the Government will have to become 
his uninvited partner and the law-maker without business experience or knowledge by stat- 
ute take part in the conduct of the business in which he has no investment. The basis of all 
these regulating statutes is that men who are in business will not conduct it, except as com- 
pelled by law, with any other purpose than injury to the general public. 

It is further assumed that when the individual merges his property right with othersintoa 
corporation, his whole relation to his fellows and the law changes and bis rigbts are lessened. 
I do not believe any good will ever come from any suggested regulating statutes, but on the 
other hand they will prove the fruitful source of harm. The men of accumulated wealth are 
not going to destroy the interests of the individual of smaller means and less success. They 
know most of al] that the general prosperity must be maintained if they are to continue the 
success of their world-wide undertakings. The regulating statute making the Government in 
business affairs a needless inquisitor and partner, is the source in more than one instance of 
blackmail and forerunner of socialistic doctrines. If the Government can regulate, why not 
own and control to the full manufacturing plants, commercial houses, railway and steam- 
ship lines? The step from regulation of the character proposed by all these suggested stat- 
utes to governmental ownership and socialistic conditions is but a short one, and the former 
seriously undertaken will inevitably find lodgment in the latter. I recognize that social, 
commercial, educational and ethical conditions have changed within the past three decades. 
There has been an evolution, or revolution, if you please, in all that goes to make up the 
complex life and business of the citizen of this great Republic. But with it all, the basic 
principles of American life remain unchanged and must continue to. The principles of 
right, of honesty, of fairdealing, of integrity, of character, of personal ambition as a neces- 
sarv element to success, all these are as they were yesterday, as they are to-day and will be 
forever. These cannot change, and as long as they are inculcated into the minds of the 
people and followed out in practice, success will come and none will suffer because of the 
magnitude of the business in hand or the capital involved. We need less legislative acts in 
business, not more. We must have fewer Government commissions, not a greater number. 
In fine, the country’s great prosperity has been gained by business men in the face of more 
than one governmental obstacle and hampering governmental partnership. Those who now 
deplore to-day’s conditions and see in them but evidence of needed restriction upon the men 
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who have wrought them, may rest assured that, after years of patient toil, great property 
risks and skillful works, these captains need no legislative acts to restrain them from destroy- 
ing the temple which they have builded at such a cost. Their success makes them none the 
less Americans, their wonderful achievements none the less patriots. 

There ought to be no place for pessimists. It is the optimist who vet remembers busi- 
ness principles and buses his transactions upon economic principles; and if we but remember 
what has been done outside the domain of legislation, and go forward upon the same lines 
that have characterized the past, ever keeping in touch with the evolution of business ideas 
and business principles and business interests, this country of ours will become a still greater 
and wealthier nation, and this Government in its history and its acts and in its power, still 
more glorious.” 


Mr. Eckels was unanimously tendered a vote of thanks for his address. 

Hon. A. B. Hepburn, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, and now Vice President 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, next addressed the convention. He 
spoke as follows: 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN EurorPpE.—ApDpREss BY Hon. A. B. HEPBURN. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen--I read coming over this morning with great interest and 
approval the address to which you listened yesterday from Mr. Patterson. I desire also most 
heartily to endorse the exposure of the absurd mediaeval! financial system under which our 
Government affairs are at present conducted, to which vou listened from the last speaker. 
It is not difficult to discover the evils in our banking system, nor would it be difficult to rem- 
edy the same could they be referred to a competent board of business men, but our country 
is so large and its interests, real or fancied, so diverse and Congress is such a deliberate body, 
and the whole subject is so hedged about by precedent, that it is an idle hope, L fear, to look 
for speedy relief. 


AN EMERGENCY CIRCULATION AS ISSUED IN GERMANY. 


[ have endeavored to make a practical suggestion as to emergency circulation, and, in so 
doing, I have drawn a lesson and a precedent from the law and the experience of Germany. 

Germany is one of the great commercial nations of the world. The progress she has 
made and is making in securing the carrying trade of the world is truly wonderful. The 
rapid development of her manufacturing industries that supply cargo to her outgoing ships 
is no less remarkable. Her industrial activities culminated in 1900 and a period of reaction 
set in, attended as usual by serious business and banking failures. The liquidation attendant 
upon the hardening process, while securities and commodities were finding their proper 
level, necessarily subjected her banking facilities to the severest strain. The ease and success 
with which her currency laws enabled her bunks to meet business wants, allay distrust and 
avoid a serious panic are, I think, worthy of your contemplation. 

The Reichsbank, the Imperial Bank of Germany, was grafted upon the stem of the Bank 
of Prussia in the year 1875. Its establishment was one of the financial measures made neces- 
sary by the modification of the German monetary system after the war with France. The 
Bank of Prussia was originally owned by the Government, which had contributed its capital 
of 2,000,000 thalers, but it had grown to 20,000,000 thalers by the admission of private stock- 
holders.. The Government, however, continued to control it. TheGerman Empire bought 
the Prussian Government’s interest, raised the capital to M. 120,000,000, and disposed of the 
whole by private subscription, retaining, however, absolute control over it, which was exer- 
cised by an imperial board of directors, subject to the Chancellor of the Empire. By the bank 
act of 1875 the President and members of the board of directorsare appointed by the Kaiser 
for life, upon recommendation of the Federal Council. The officers of the bank, although 
paid by it, are considered Government officials, and they are not allowed to hold shares in the 
bank. The shareholders choose from their own number a central committee, which acts in an 
advisory and supervisory capacity, but receives no salary. At the time the bank act of 1875 
was passed there were thirty-two banks in the Empire which had the right of note issue. The 
general provisions of the act applied to them as well as to the Reichsbank. They were allowed 
to issue in the aggregate M, 135,000,000 and the Reichsbank M. 250,000,000 of * uncoy ered notes” 
or ‘fiduciary circulation,’ or what we term ‘asset currency.’ These notes are not issued 
against coin or bullion, nor is any particular asset or security pledged for their redemption. 
It was provided, also, that if any of the independent banks should for any reason cease to is- 
sue notes, their right to issue passed to the Reichsbank. All but five of the independent banks 
have ceased to issue circulation, and the uncovered issue of the Reichsbank has thereby been 
increased M. 63,400,000. This currency law worked so well and so satisfactorily during the re- 
cent financial troubles of Germany that the Imperial Parliament increased by law the amount 
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of uncovered notes the Reichsbank might issue, the maximum at the present time being M. 
470,090,000. The German law is modeled upon the English law commonly known as Peel’s Act 
of 1844. The German law, like the English, requires that for all note issues above the forego- 
ing limits the bank must have an equal amount of cash in its reserve, but it does not require 
them to hold this cash as a separate redemption fund for the notes. Nor is thercgulation an 
inflexible one, like the English act. Any bank may exceed the limitation of the cash reserve. 
in the amount of bank notes issued, by paying into the Imperial Treasury a tax of five per 
cent. on the surplus issue, provided, however, that they shall at ali times maintain a reserve, 
exclusive of notes of other banks, equal to one-third of its notesin circulation. Each note- 
issuing bank is required to publish four times each month a report of its assets and liabilities, 
showing particularly the state of its note circulation and of the reservefund. If the note 
issues are in excess of the limitations above described, the tax is imposed immediately, but 
collected at the close of the year. In the year 1900 the Reichsbank paid to the Imperial Treas- 
ury M. 2,517,853 on account of thistax. While the German system of note issue was modeled 
upon the English, it was at the same time modified by England’s experience in the crises of 
1847,1857 and 1866, when it was found necessary to suspend the bank act. To avoid the neces- 
sity of breaking the law on such occasions, the German act was made flexible and has been 
found to avert trouble in times of severestringency. In respect to its flexibility, it is prefer- 
able to the English system, and certainly preferable to our own. Dunbar, in his ‘Theory and 
History of Banking,’ says: ‘On more than one occasion it seems certain that the operation of 
the elastic provision was successful in saving the German community from what would have 
been a severe spasm of contraction under the usual administration of Peel’s Act.’ 

For the purpose of fixing a tax on circulation, the bullion reserve against which notes 
may issue was made to include German coin, Imperial notes, notes of other German banks 
{please note this), gold in bars and foreign coin, the pound fine being reckoned as 1,392 marks. 
Very many of the provisions of their law as to currency are similartoOur own. Inthe year 
1900 the note circulation of the Imperial Bank was in 


Marks. Marks. 
JADURGF «2 00000. eee eeccccvcsceeccccs 1,099,677,000 | AUGUSE.........ccccceccccccccecees 1,096,006,000 
Se ictcindecsiosaend shdeudbbade 1,309,970,000 | September.................ccsceees 1,348, 963,000 
Dl Levcenaeeewnecdddteukekaeun enue REGED - 1 DOOUO s oc cccccccesessscccesesce 1,166,141 ,000 
Dn ccductdsasdsibcnmasaianececonun 1,300,865,000 | December..............ccccccceees 1,409,945,000 


The above figures reflect the elasticity and flexibility which a proper currency system 
should possess. During the year 1900, in March, the excess circulation was M. 238,258,000; 
April, M. 33,196,000; June, M. 158,645,000. Upon these amounts a five per cent. tax was paid, 
the bank rate of interest being 5% per cent. InSeptember the excess circulation was M. 292,- 
527,000; October, M. 138,674.000; November, M. 23,067,000, and December, M. 355,917,000 ($84,708,- 
246). Upon these amounts a tax at the rate of 5 per cent. was paid. The bank’s interest rate 
was also 5 percent. The money was loaned at a rate of interest equal to the tax which the 
bank had to pay. In 190i the bank paida5 per cent. tax upon excessive circulation during 
several months, while the bank’s rate of interest was 4% per cent. and 4 per cent. I mention 
this to show that the bank derived no profit from the surplus circulation, rather aloss. It 
realized its advantage in supplying public needs and averting calamity. In this we have 
illustrated the successful working of a currency system easily adapting itself to the varying 
needs of a great commercial nation. Now for the contrast. 

Our currency is sound beyond question, good beyond peradventure. The only flexibility 
t possesses is supplied by the product of our mines and the ebb and fiow of gold as it goes 
and comes in settlement of international balances, The law forbids the retirement of more 
than $3,009,000 per month of circvlation, ostensibly to prevent a too sudden contraction of the 
currency. The real motive of the law at the time of its enactment was to prevent Govern- 
ment bonds, held to secure circulation, from coming upon the market. | 

This law may have been justified when the nation was struggling for its life and com- 
pelled to strain every resouree to market its securities and raise necessary funds. Now, with 
its bonds eagerly sought, commanding the highest premiums and netting the lowest rate of 
interest of any Government bonds ever issued by any nation, there is certainly no reason for 
the retention of laws which serve only toadd rigidity toour currency system. You willnote 
that in Germany the notes of other specie-paying banks are counted as reserve; not so with 
us, and yet a National bank note is a higher order of obligation than a greenback or a 
United States bond. It has, first, the obligation of the bank to pay; second, is secured by a 

Government bond; and third, the Government is pledged by law to redeem it upon presenta- 
tion, having in turn a prior lien upon the assets of the bank for reimbursement. 

I cannot persuade myself that a bank note, as that term is generally understood, ought 

ever to be counted as reserve, but our National bank notes, secured as they are, are as good 
for reserve, or for any other purpose, as any obligation in this country can be. 
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CLEARING-—-HOUSE CERTIFICATES INADEQUATE. 


-Unabie to find a wholesome relief and safe conduct for business under the terms of the 
jaw, the banking and business public have sought and found relief in outside instrumentali- 
ties. This relief has usually taken the form of clearing-house certificates, although in the 
panic of 93 manufacturing and other commercial enterprises issued orders and due bills to 
circulate as money, and banks throughout the country issued Cashier’s checks and certificates 
of deposit in small amounts for similar purposes. Clearing-house associations issued certifi- 
cates (in one instance as small astwenty-five cents) which were designed to and did circulate 
as money. Allsuch issues were clearly subject to the ten per cent. tax imposed upon all other 
than National bank circulation. The service rendered to the public was so great and so man- 
ifest, however, that the Government forbore to prosecute. The volume of currency substi- 
tutes so issued has been carefully estimated at $30,000,000, exclusive of clearing-house certifi- 
cates issued by the large Eastern cities. It is worthy of note that not one cent of loss resulted 
from their use. The Clearing-House Association of New York, in 1893, issued their first certifi- 
cates June 21, their last September 6. All certificates were finally retired Novemberl. The 
total amount issued was $41,490,000. The maximum outstanding at any one time was $38,280,- 
000. The rate of interest paid thereon by the banks to the Clearing-House Association was 
six per cent. The Philadelphia Clearing-House Association issued $11,465,000, and the Balti- 
more Clearing-House $1,475,000 in certificates, practically coincident with the New York is- 
sue as to time and similar as to conditions. Boston issued $11,695,000, the first issue bearing 
date of June 27 and the final retirement was October 20. The rate of interest paid was 7.3 per 
cent. The aggregate maximum amount of these four cities was $66,125,000. 

Clearing-house certificates, as you well know, are issued by the clearing-house association 
to its members upon the hypothecation of approved assets and securities with a twenty-five 
per cent. margin, These certificates are available in the hands of any member bank in set- 
tling debit balances at the clearing-house. They are not good in the hands of individuals 
and afford only indirect relief. They amount to a partial suspension of currency payments. 
These certificates have rendered great service to the business community in the past, but in 
my judgment, under changed conditions, the time bas gone by when they may be safely 
availed of in any of our large cities. They would materially impair our national prestige as 
a money power in the world of finance and depreciate our securities as a nation. They 
would materially injure the banking and commercial interests of the city making use of the 
same, Any temporary relief that they might afford would be presently more than offset by 
the withholding and diversion of remittances from correspondent banks who would send 
their funds to cities where currency payments were still maintained. Individuals would 
hoard rather than deposit their money. Our commercial welfare demands that the public 
be taught, not only our own country but the world at large, that their money is nowhere 
safer than in our banks, and that it will be returned when called for in any form of payment 
which may be required. As adebtor nation in times past, clearing-house certificates were 
very properly and very successfully used. As a creditor nation, actively engaged in the 
financial affairs of the whole world, and strongly contending for the markets of the world, in 
order to achieve success we must maintain the highest credit at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

My suggestion is that we profit by the experience and copy the example of Germany, 
and authorize the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to issue to banks with, say, not less than $50,(00 capita] and 20 per cent. surplus, 
emergency circulation in an amount not exceeding 50 per cent. of the capital stock—the 
same to be subject to a tax of 6 per cent., % per cent. monthly, to be paid January and July 
as the present tax on circulationis now paid. The Government, issuing the circulation, would 
know the exact amount of each bank’s outstanding circulation in excess of bond security, 
The 6 per cent. tax would induce the retirement of such circulation at the earliest moment 
consistent with the public welfare—retirement to be made by deposit of lawful money as 
now provided by law. The Comptroller of the Currency should have the right to withhold 
circulation from any bank and also the power to direct the retirement of emergency circu- 
lation at any time. Let the Government redeem this emergency currency and have prior 
lien upon assets to secure reimbursement as now provided by law. 

Instead of setting apart a portion of the bank’s assets, as in the case of clearing-house cer- 
tificates, give prior lien upon all. The statistical history of the National banks for thirty- 
eight years proves conclusively that such a currency would be safe. The loss to the Govern- 
ment on account of such redemptions would be very slight, if any, and would be many times 
covered by the six per cent. tax imposed. An annual tax of three-eights of one per cent. im- 
posed upon outstanding circulation would produce a sum of money more than sufficient to 
redeem every note of every National bank that has failed since the creation of the system, 
and, too, without recourse to the Government bonds held as security. This would furnish a 
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currency good in the hands of the public, good everywhere, good for any purpose. It would 
extend all the advantages heretofore derived from clearing-house certificates in the larger 
cities to the towns and country generally. Such a currency would be free from the criticisms 
applying to clearing-houce certificates while having all their advantages and many more, It 
would not be a source of profit to the banks, except as it would safeguard values and protect 
business. Like a policy of insurance, it would afford relief in case of calamity. It would in 
times of panic extend to the grain fields of the West, the cotton fields of the South, and the 
counting-house of mine and factory, the relief which heretofore only metropolitan centres 
have measurably received through clearing-house certificates. Panic means business paraly- 
sis. The fear of loss induces people to lock up their money and withhold credit, and stagna- 
tion naturally ensues. Let the weekly wage of our shops and factories be withheld, instead 
of going into the Savings banks and channels of trade, and a currency stringency is quickly 
created. The only way possible for relieving such a condition of affairs is to move the prod- 
ucts of the country, the wheat, cotton, iron, steel —in fact, all merchandise, to the markets 
of the world, in order to realize their values, thereby relieving the stringency and restoring 
a normal condition of affairs. In the hands of the producers these commodities must be paid 
forin money. The field hand, the factory hand and labor generally must be paid in money. 
Actual currency must perform this function. We have had panics in the past, we will have 
panics in the future, and all signs indicate that the next panic will be ‘man’ssize.’ An 
emergency currency such as I have outlined could be obtained by a very slight amendment 
of existing Jaws and no disturbance of existing banking mechanism. It isso manifestly in 
the interest of al] classes and all industry that it ought not to be difficult to obtain such legis- 
lation from Congress. It seems to me that serious consideration of this question is well 
worthy of your association, representing as you do the banking and commercial interests of 
one of our greatest Commonwealths.”’ 


Brief remarks were made by William T. Dixon, President of the National 
Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Philadelphia banks, the convention pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, with the following result: 

President—J. R. McAllister, Cashier of the Franklin National Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 

Vice-President—David McK. Lloyd, of the People’s Bank, Pittsburg. 

Treasurer—E. E. Lindenmuth, of the Clearfield Trust Company, of Clearfield. 

Delegates to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association: L. L. Rue, of 
Group 1; Isaac Y. Spang, of Group 2; William H. Peck, of Group 3’; John G. 
Reading, of Group 4; James Brady, of Group 5; J. G. Davis, of Group 6; D. L. 
Jerroid, of Group 7; Robert W. Wardrop, of Group 8; W. W. Ramsey, of Pittsburg, 
and Robert Wayne, of Philadelphia, for delegates-at-large. 





MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The bankers of Maryland met in annual convention at the Blue Mountain House, 
Penn-Mar September 19, Charles C. Homer, President of the Second National Bank, 
Baltimore, presiding. An address of welcome, prepared by Judge Edward Stoke, 
was read by Alexander Neill, President of the Hagerstown Bank, Judge Stoke be- 
ing unable to be present. In his annual address President Homer, after alluding to 
other matters, had the following to say in regard to the active competition now 
manifest in banking : 


** But in the spirit of rivalry, of competition, and of expansion born of this age of tireless 
effort, to my mind there lurks, among others, one danger particularly threatening our 
craft, and to which I feel justified in calling your attention. From the very nature of our 
business we are a body of trustees. We hold in our hands, according to the manner in 
which we administer our stewardships, the welfare and the consequent happiness or the 
ruin and consequent misery of our respective communities. We should bring to the exe- 
cution of our trusts absolute fairness of judgment, unhampered power of decision and fear- 
less courage of action, deaf alike to the whisperings of undue reward or the threats of adverse 
criticism. 
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The spirit of competition and expansion has also entered the portals of many financial 
institutions. Have we weighed carefully the consequences that may befallus? Have we 
duly considered the pitfalls that lie covered in sucha course? How cana bank ora trust 
company, bidding all kinds of inducements, in order to allure to it the patrons of other insti- 
tutions, exercise that independence of action, that judgment in discrimination, that fair- 
ness toward and that impartial interest in all its patrons so necessary tosuccessful banking ? 
Rivalry springing from a sole desire for power, matured by love of self-aggrandizement, 
nourished by feelings of avarice, stimulated by grasping determination to possess, simply for 
the satisfaction of having that which others can, perhaps, better and more effectively man- 
age and develop, is a danger against which I would earnestly warn each and everv one of 
ycu, should the temptation ever beshadow your threshold. Buta rivalry in supplying the 
best facilities for the transaction of legitimate banking, rivalry in creating the greatest 
security for those who entrust us with their substance, rivalry in real helpfulness to those 
deserving thereof and dependent upon us therefor, rivalry in the gradual construction of 
institutions whose name shall be a synonym of integrity, of solidity, of confidence reposed 
and respect commanded, an institution whose light shall shine brightest when the storms of 
alarm and panic are darkest, whose helpfulness shall be greatest when the anguish of un- 
certainty, of fear and of madness is fiercest—an institution whose conduct shall make it a 
model, whose record shall command the respect and good will of its community, and around 
whose name the traditions and memories of goodly acts shall bid the hand of gratitude en- 
twine garlands of love and loyalty—such rivalries are ever welcome, are ever to be com- 
mended, and will ever yield the most bountiful, the most lasting harvest.’’ 


Gen. Thomas J. Shryock, of Baltimore, spoke on the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness that should exist between a bank and its depositors. 

James D. Fenhagen, a clerk in the Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore, described 
the organization and purposes of Baltimore Chapter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks, which was formed ten months ago, and now has 120 members. Lawrence B. 
Kemp offered a resolution commending the work of the chapter and for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to encourage and co-operate with that organization. 
This motion was passed unanimously. 

The following officers were elected: President, Charles T. Crane, Baltimore ; 
vice-presidents, Wesley M. Oler, W. H. Conklin, Michael Jenkins, John M. Nelson, 
Edwin Warfield, Baltimore; S. T. Jones, Oakland; Charles H. Stanley, Laurel ; 
James P. Townsend, Snow Hill ; J. Alfred Pearce, Chestertown ; Joshua T. Cockey, 
Cockeysville ; secretary, Lawrence B. Kemp, Baltimore ; treasurer, William Marri- 
ott, Baltimore; committee on administration, Charles C. Homer, William T. Dixon, 
Baltimore ; Robert Shriver, Cumberland ; J. Wirt Randall, Annapolis; Dr. Joshua 
W. Hering, Westminster. 

Robert Shriver, Esq., President First National Bank, of Cumberland, delivered 
the following address: 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BANKS—A PLEA FOR A UNIFORM SysTEM. 


** After the very interesting and instructive addresses to which you have been listening 
yesterday and to-day, I confess to a little timidity in presenting a paper on a dry, every-day, 
homely topic. I dislike, too, to interrupt our pleasures here by carrying even your minds 
back to the routine of daily transactions from which you have divorced yourselves fora short 
period, and with which you will be harassed soon enough, when you have ‘ returned to plain 
living’ after this delightful outing. 

My fearis that when we come to consider a plain proposition involving our every-day 
business, you may say, as the young man did when pickles were offered him at a meal: ‘No, 
thank you; I get them at home.’ ; 

But as our association is constructed with a view to consulting over anything that may 
result in good to ourselves and to the fraternity at large, in addition to its agreeable social 
features, I take it that my topic will at least be ruled ‘in order,’ and trust you will find in it 
enough to think over seriously at your leisure. 

We have often heard that old saying: ‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ and 
the other that * [t isa poor rule that won’t work both ways.’ If these be true, then the con- 
verse of that statement about Jack must be equally true, and it is better that Jack should 
mix a little work with his pleasure. So, then, I bring to you a bit of practical work to mix up 
with the pleasures we are enjoying so much here. 
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I have chosen as my subject for your consideration one of the daily operations carried on 
in the routine of every banking institution; one that, at first glance, appears to be of small 
consequence, and which, too often, does not receive the attention it deserves: one that each 
of you performs, or has performed under your direction, according to your individual fancy, 
often without a thought of the best method of doing it or how it may uperate to the conve- 
nience or inconvenience of others, or of how your Own convenience may be affected by the 
manner in which others perform the same act. 

I may call it ‘Correspondence Between Banks,’ and my objectin presenting it to you 
is to offer the result of some of my observations with respect to the methods and means now 
used to carry it on and to make a plea for a more uniform system of conductingit. I am 
fully convinced that by putting our heads together and looking over the present lack of 
system, we shall surely see the wisdom of attacking it, and evolve a method which will be a 
constant pleasure to us all, not only in the act of doing the correspondence itself, but of in- 
stilling into our bank clerks the importance of doing their work in a careful and methodical 
manner; not to make machines of them, but to have them enter into the spirit of their work 
and seek for the best way to doit. And we may even hope to influence those of the mercan- 
tile world who correspond directly with banks to note that there is a way to do so which is a 
decided improvement over the way that prevails with many of them. 

I shall not undertake to treat upon the theory and practice of correspondence generally, 
but shall confine myself to the details of bank letters—those sent and received in their cur- 
rent business—how they are and may be made up; the function they are intended to and do 
perform; the convenience of uniform methods of handling it, and the methods of caring for 
letters received, for easy future reference; the filing of them away so as to be quickly filed, 
easily found, and readily replaced after being removed from the file for examination. 

Uniformity in the conduct of business—and by this I mean only that banks may all do 
the same thing in the same way, virtually—is a feature of practical benefit in many direc- 
tions, and is especially valuable in matters where banks come into contact with each other, 
not only at the time the thing done is performed, but likewise when reference is to be made 
to past transactions. And I have no doubt that our bank examiners would hail the day when 
they would discover such a delightful state of affairs as this infers. Such uniformity is merely 
system, and, applied to bank correspondence is a matter particularly deserving your earn- 
est attention. To be sure, each bank might devise, and probably has devised, a system of its 
own, and so far as itself alone is concerned it may be a methodical system; but unless con- 
sideration has been had for the recipient of its letters, its system could not harmonize with a 
different system that the recipient may have devised to meet his peculiar views for bis own 
convenience, a system that might be as methodical as the other. If each bank settles upon a 
system for itself, each good but differing in some respect from all the rest, then there is no 
uniformity, and, as asystem among a number of correspondents, it is, in fact, no system at 
all—and that is practically the present situation. The result is a confusion of ideas annoying 
to usall. The hope of bringing order out of this confusion is my chief incentive in present- 
ing this paper and asking your attention a brief space of time. 

Those of you who have had the keeping of the general accounts of your bank, or charge 
of its correspondence, need only to be reminded of the time spent and temper tried in tracing 
an error in your books, or in hunting for a letter to inspect the original record of its con- 
tents, or in searching for advices of payments or non-payments of collections, etc., to awaken 
your interest on the subject. And, judging from the interest manifested by those of you 
with whom I have the pleasure of personal acquaintance, in the detail of your bank work 
and of asystematic method of its performance, and the eager manner in which you seek for 
improved methods, lam convinced that you will need nospurring. And when I have fin- 
ished I trust the interest of all of you in the subject will be so increased as to lead you to dis- 
cuss it informally, if your time will permit, and eventually to unite upon the chief points 
presented, so as to make an effectual beginning of a uniform method of bank correspondence 
—a result much to be desired. 

Each bank receives, in the course of its daily transactions, checks on other banks, drafts 
or bills of exchange, and promissory notes, payable in some other place than that in which it 
is itself located, and, as well, other things which require special attention at some distant 
point. Due diligence requires that these evidences of debt, etc., shall be transmitted without 
unnecessary delay, to the place where they are made payable, so as to be promptly presented 
for payment, and this necessitates the use of the mails and correspondence. And by this 
term correspondence let us understand that it means generally the letters and means used to 
effect the transmission by mail to their destination of checks, drafts, etc., acknowledgments 
of receipt of same, advices of payment of collections, etc. 

In order that we shall all comprehend the terms and forms to be called for by this corre- 
spondence, let us sort out the several classes of items to be transmitted, so as to avoid con- 
fusion, and give to each a name: 
Checks on banks or banking institutions and drafts or bills of exchange payable at sight 
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or upon presentation; such items as are received and charged on the books of the transmitt- 
ing bank as cash are designated cash items. 

Drafts, bills of exchange, promissory notes, either past due or payable on a future day 
certain, and such items as are doubtful of payment, whether payable on presentation or not; 
in short, all such as are not cash items, are designated collections. 

Unpaid items, whether checks, drafts, notes, or otherwise, when sent back to the sender, 
are designated returned items. 

And any or all of these, when sent in a letter, are designated by the general term enclo- 
sures. 

You will bear in mind as we go along that there are two distinct positions in correspond- 
ence—one, that of the sender, and the other, that of the receiver of letters, and that each bank 
stands in this dual capacity, and is, therefore, inconvenienced or benefited, as the case may 
be, the same as all the rest, from either standpoint. 

Among the matters to be considered are these: 

1, The sizes of paper to be used for letter sheets, or for acknowledgments, advices, etc. 

2. The form of letters used and the uses of the several forms. 

3. The manner of conducting correspondence, making up of lettersand preserving copies. 

4. Preparing of letters for the mail, folding, etc., and sizes of envelopes. 

5. Opening the mail; delay and inconvenience of checking up the enclosures when the 
letter is badly written or badly copied and too much folded. 

6. Filing for future reference. 

These topics, as you will perceive, would, if fully discussed, carry you from the point of 
purchasing your stationery to the time your letter has accomplished its purpose and finally 
laid away to rest until it may be wanted again, which, in the great majority of cases is never. 
When it is wanted, however, it is like the case often quoted of the man out on the plains in 
the early days of travel across the continent, who spoke of his gun as a thing he didn’t often 
want, but when he did want it, he wanted it—well, as soon as possible to grab it. 

In the smaller country banking institutions, where all, or nearly all, the routine of busi- 
ness is done by the Cashier or under his immediate supervision, almost any form of letter or 
system would suit his particular convenience, for only a few letters are sent out and received 
by them each day. 

In the larger banks, and especially in those of the larger cities, where the volume of busi- 
ness is large and compels its subdivision, and speed as well as accuracy in work is demanded, 
it is quite another thing ; and the smaller banks should do all they can to aid them in the easy 
and prompt execution of this branch of their business. With them departments are formed 
to handle only the class of business as each may be expected to do, and, therefore, the classes 
we have named can be treated more promptly and speedily if they can be trausmitted to the 
class to which they belong. Cash items, for example, go to one department, where exchange 
lists are to be made up for the clearing-house, and must be ready at a given hour. Collections 
are taken care of in another department, entirely separate, and in some banks the returned 
items and advices of collections paid go to still other departments, and there are possibly 
other subdivisions. 

A moment’s reflection will here suggest several important points to be observed in devel- 
oping a uniform system, and likewise the importance of accommodating our letters to cover 
these points. Facilitating the business of the bank with whom we correspond is clearly facil- 
itating our own business as well as theirs. And, beyond this, while each bank may desire to 
conduct its correspondence in such manner as it thinks will be convenient and satisfactory to 
itself, it has a duty to perform for the convenience of the bank with whom it corresponds. 
This duty, as well as courtesy, demands that its Jetters shall be made up in such manner and 
mailed in such condition as will facilitate the handling of enclosures therein, or any trans- 
mitted information, as well as the care of the letters themselves for future reference. 

How is correspondence done now ? 

We receive a batch of letters each day, to be opened, examined, and enclosures checked 
up to see that the letters record them properly. Some of these letters are enclosed in an 
official size envelope, and in these the letter and enclosures are all flat, or nearly so, and easily 
handled; others are folded smoothly and the enclosures folded only once. What a pleasure 
to have them so, and how easily and quickly they are handled! Others are folded twice or 
more, and take more time to straighten out; others are folded up into a wad or chunk having 
two or more unnecessary folds, and quite considerable time and patience are required to get 
them in shape to handle and read, and if the letter was dump from a letter-copying press, as 
is sometimes the case, the difficulty of opening it up is greatly increased. This last reminds 
one of the small boy who steps up to the counter and tosses at you a chunk of paper about the 
size of a walnut, and says laconically, ‘Change?’ and you feel about that letter a good deal 
like you do when waiting on that boy. 

And then we have a batch of checks, etc., of nearly uniform size—thanks to Assistant 
Cashier Brown, of the First National Bank of Chicaugo—but many of them are crumpled, 
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messed up, and annoying to handle; and a batch of letters—well, they are of a variety that 
would be amusing were it not for the fact that you must endure them—something like this: 


4% x12 544 x 8 5% x 6% 6 x 6 
44 x 7 544 x 84 534 x 844 i 
3 x &%& 544 x 8% 5% x9 ’ sf 
334 x 6% 54 x 94 534 x 914 6 x 9% 
5 x 9% 54% x 10% 6% x 10% 
These being of sizes smaller than letter size, and the following of letter sizes ; 
7344,x9% 8 x10 
74x 8% 8 x10% 
744 x 9% 9 xill 
94% x 12 


And there are others running as small as 3 x 3%. 

I have put together here a sample of each of these sizes, so that you may see how badly 
they commingle and how difficult to handle, and thus have an ocular demonstration that 
such a variety of sizes cannot be productive of comfort and sweet temper with the recipient, 
and, as well, a potent visible argument in favor of uniform sizes. I think your ingenuity 
would be sorely tried to file away such a motley lot of papers in any cabinet or otherwise, 
and taxed beyond its capacity to devise any filling cabinet that could fit them all. 

And we also havea batch of postal cards, slips of advice and acknowledgment or in- 
quiries, but these are all flat and nearly the size of postal cards. 

What next? : 

In checking up the letters we find that some use one sheet of paper for cash items only, 
another sheet for collections only, another sheet for returned items only, another sheet for 
special inquiries or special correspondence, and these sheets all the same size; alsoa postal 
card or a slip of the same size for acknowledging the receipt of letters, another for advis- 
ing credits (which are conveniently used asa slip for the bookkeeper’s use), another with 
inquiry for missing letters or missing advices. How easily that works and how comfort- 
ably! Each of these goes to its special department, and all goes smoothly. 

But there are others, I am sorry to relate. Some have used one sheet of paper only for 
all these purposes, and have even L:sted checks, collections, returned items, etc., all right 
along, one after the other, leaving you to unravel them the best you can. Another, who par- 
ticularly desires and specially instructs that his collections, when paid, shall be reported to 
him by number, which number is clearly set out in his letter, along with the amount of the 
collection, fails completely to insert the name of the payer by which you might identify it, 
and you must grab your pencil and insert the name (which he ought to have done), other- 
wise his letter is valueless in your hands, in case tracing of the item becomes necessary after 
the letter and the item become separated. Then, some use a copying-press, and use it badly, 
and fold their letter before it is dry—result, a badly blurred letter, almost illegible; and you 
must make another grab for your pencil and clear up the figures on the letter, or, what oc- 
curs oftener, must make an entire new list from the checks. And these aresome of the things 
we have no right to impose upon our correspondents. 

But thisis not all. Acknowledgments of the receipts of letters, which your correspond- 
ing clerk or yourself must check off, are contained in all sorts of places, no uniformity at all 
—sometimes on a postal or slip to itself (and that is the good way). sometimes on a letter that 
your bookkeeper or collection clerk wants to use at the same time your corresponding clerk 
wants it, and frequently in out-of-the-way places where you are apt to overlook it. And the 
same thing prevails with advice of credits, which have to be written off, and in this case a 
ticket from which to make proper debit and credit must be made for the bookkeeper. Again, 
some write almost illegibly and use a copying press for their copy record, and fold the letter 
while damp and blur the writing so that it can hardly be deciphered. 

And, finally, the corresponding clerk wants to stamp on the letter the date of receipt, the 
fact that it has been examined, and that it has been answered. There is no space reserved for 
this, and he must hunt out a blank spot wherever he can find it. 

These are only some of the cases that occur almost every day, and I want to say particu- 
larly that I do not mention these as cases for you to correct in every case, or that appear in 
correspondence with Maryland banks exclusively. They do not. 1 refer as well to corre- 
spondence from other States; New York, and some of its big banks, too; and I trust that 
what 1 have to say will reach beyond the confines of the State of Maryland, and will prove 
as interesting to banks generally, and to the mercantile community likewise, as it will to you, 
and may become seed sown upon fertile soil, bearing abundant fruit there, along with the 
good crop that Maryland will yield. 

What office does a letter from bank to bank perform? What are its functions? 
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Checks, notes and drafts might be simply enclosed in an envelope without any letter, ad- 
dressed to the bank which the sender desires shall receive them, and the receiving bank 
would ordinarily know exactly what to do with them without any instructions whatever, 
provided it was certain who the sender might be. This sounds like an odd proposition, but 
in our bank we have actually had some cases of exactly that sort. In such case, however, 
endorsement would be the oply clue to ownership. That omitted, as it sometimes is, the re- 
ceiver would be entirely ‘at sea with his rudder lost.’ There can be no question of the 
careless and unbusiness-like method this would be, if generally indulged in. There would be 
a constant state of uncertainty of ownership of the items sent out, track of them might 
soon be lost, and such a loose method would quickly result in utter confusion. 

An accompanying letter performs the first important function of establishing by its 
record the ownership of enclosures,and besides this, certifies to the number of items en- 
closed, their character and their amounts, and when special instructions contrary to the or- 
dinary routine are to be given also enables this to be done. 

From the sender, it is practically a way-bill, nothing more, but it becomes a valuable 
record, when copied, of the items enclosed, and to whom sent, and is the foundation, so to 
speak, from which other transactions and records spring. 

To the recipient, it is the authentic record of the items received, their number and 
amount, and the official authority to act wherespecial instructions are given. It is the basis 
of the original entri€s on the books of the recipient, for the credit or debit of the sender, and 
serves as the memorandum of such entries. It isa valuable record when it becomes reces- 
sary to seek for information relating to the matters therein contained. In short, it is prac- 
tically a connecting link between banks, or the mercantile correspondents and banks doing 
business with each other. 

It is very evident, then, that letters are of the highest importance, and a substitute for 
them would be difficult to devise. It is also clear that all letters received should be retained 
and carefully filed away, otherwise the bank parts with the chief and original record of the 
matters therein contained. 

Letters, then, being both a convenience and a necessity, what chief characteristics should 
they bear to enable us to determine what system it might be well to recommend or adopt? 

Uniformity in size of letter sheets is especially and primarily one of the essentials—desir- 
able because of greater convenience in handling generally—in making up letters, in trans- 
mitting and in receiving; because office furniture would soon be made by desk mauufactur- 
ers to suitably fit the sizes, and because the filing of letters would be vastly facilitated, not 
only in the handling, but also in the room occupied by your cabiuet, its capacity in same 
space now occupied by the standard cabinets being nearly doubled. 

I have observed that of all the letters received by our bank fully nine-tenths are of so- 
called note size, the letter size being still adhered to by few, and I assume that your experi- 
ence is similar to ours. But note size is not of uniform dimensions. There is commercial 
note and packet note, which differ, and there are even different dimensions of each of them ; 
and of the letter size a similar variety of dimensions obtains. 

What, then, shall be the size of paper to be used to meet the requirements called for and 
at the same time satisfy the whim of the correspondent? What size will best fill the demand? 

As already stated, fully nine-tenths of all letters received are of note sizes. Of these note 
sizes, those ranging from 5% x 8% inches to 6 x 94% inches are in the decided majority. The 
question seems to have worked itself out to that extent, and appears to demonstrate that if 
we keep within those bounds we shall decide about right. I suggest, therefore, that the size 
of 53% x 9 inches be settled upon as bankers’ size, and that ordinary letters shall not be more 
than 6 x 9% inches nor less than 54 x 8% inches. Then it would not be long before manufact- 
urers would be building cabinets to take in readily, say, 6 x 9% inch size and would be adver- 
tising bankers’ cabinets for bankers’ size letters. 

Some might prefer to continue the use of letter size sheets, and for those I would suggest 
that the size be not less than 8 x 10 and not more than ¥ x ll inches; (8 x 10% or 8% x Ilis 
best because the paper generally used for this purpose cuts to these sizes without waste). 
The furniture maker could then furnish cabinets to carry drawers for both sizes combined, or 
the present standard size could be used for the letter size, and, with divided drawers, perhaps 
for both. And if occasional letters of letter size reach you they could be folded and filed with 
the bank size. 

In using the letter sheets, I advocate that one sheet shal] be used for cash items only, 
another for collections only, another for making remittances for cullectionsonly. And that 
another size, a postal card, oraslip of the same size as the postal card, say 344 x 5% inches, 
be used for acknowledging receipt of letters and naming contents received, and separate slips 
for advising payment of collections; for making special inquiries for fate of collections; 
for fate of letters not checked off, etc. These could be filed along with letters, but much 

better in a cabinet devoted to them, of which I will speak presently. These letters and slips 
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can all be enclosed in the same envelope when mailed, and, when the envelope is opened, dis- 
tributed to the departments to which they belong, thus facilitating materially the business 
of the bank. 

Next, what about the form of letter? 

This is not so material, and much latitude could be given to the fancy of the writer. Per- 
haps the most important idea on this point is that a large part of the printing could be left 
off or reduced in dimensions. ‘1here is no necessity whatever to use a letter size sheet and 
have one-half of it given up to specimens of the printer’s or lithographic art—great big titles 
and illustrations of your bank building or some fanciful idea of the lithographer. Where this 
is done, the room for actual use is httle greater than can be found on the bankers’ size sheet. 
The letter being for use, and not for advertising purposes of either the bank, the printer, or 
the lithographer, the space for the name of the sender, the date, and to whom addressed, 
should take up little room, and so make the sheet available for many more items. 

Whether the form shall be vertical or horizontal might be left entirely to the writer. 
One thing, however, which is not now made use of, ought to be provided for in the upper 
right-hand corner of the sheet, and that is a blank memorandum to indicate when received, 
to whom referred, and when answered, thus: 


SE: cceccausssheda Neaeondie petiosdsdiendeces 
IN nn inci betaine eal ele nas ae 
. eS ee oe eeeeeeeeees 


Ora blank space be left there of, say, 1 x 1% inches, in which the receiver couldenter his 
dates, etc. This would be a great convenience, and should be on every letter sheet contain- 
ing enclosures or requiring a reply. 

In preparing letters for the mail some banks use envelopes of commercial size only, say, 
9 to 914 inches long, so that enclosures may be placed in without folding and carrying fiat, 
and a most excellent method it is, especially where the enclosures are numerous, Next in 
value to this is where the envelopes are wide enough to receive the enclosures, permitting 
one fold only; and third, where two folds only are made. The letterin each of those cases 
may be folded twice. Preparing letters and enclosures in one of these ways should be closely 
adhered to. The habit of folding too much and in too small space is especially to be avoided, 
for reasons already stated. 

Another thing of importance is careful writing. It is not at all necessary that this should 
be like copperplate, but it is essential to your correspondents’ convenience that your letter 
be clearly written, all figures distinctly set down, aud special instructions carefully stated 
in full—all this to avoid mistakes and to save your correspondents’ time. 

It is generally the case that cash items are credited up in lump; that is, so many items 
with a total ofso much. If no memorandum is made on the letter of the number of items, 
the bookkeeper must count them. This can be avoided and his work facilitated if the lines 
on the letter sheet be numbered—1, 2, 3, and so on—and one item entered so as to occupy one 
line only. And then, as he uses the total amount only, you should sum up the several 
amounts and set down the total, which serves to give information to your own as well as your 
correspondents’ bookkeeper, who proves your work when your letter comes into his hands. 

And now, about filing away after the day’s work is done. 


METHODS OF FILING CORRESPONDENCE. 


It was formerly the case with many banks—and I would not be surprised if it were still so 
with many of them—that when letters are to be disposed of at the end of the day’s work, they 
are laid away in a pile, to be tied up in a bundle when the month is completed, and in that 
shape stowed away. The form and style of that bundie may be conceived if composed of 
sheets of the variety of sizes brought to your attention to-day. Tosearch in such a bundle for 
a letter wanted wv ould be much like the proverbial needle in a haystack. I have had some 
of it in my experience, and I am ready to admit that I don’t like it. I am prone to believe 
that those who still cling to that old-fashioned method are few and far between. And there 
were some who folded their letters carefully, and wrote on the back the name of the writer 
and the date. That, too, might be called old style, and could only prevail where letters are 
fewin number. Where the bank officer has abundant time on his hands this might be a gocd 
way to keep him employed. 

But both these methods are fast being relegated to the past. Where letters are sufficiently 
numerous, other methods must prevail, and so letter-filing cabinets have come into use and 
have been adopted in many banks, chiefly because there was nothing else to adopt. These 
cabinets were devised mainly for mercantile use, and are, therefore, planned to receive sheets 
of letter size -standard size, as they are called. Their use for bank purposes was apparently 
not considered, and for that purpose they are not convenient, inasmuch as the drawers are 
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not of the right dimensions to properly receive the letters to be filed, and therefore there is 
much lost room. 

When letters are of uniform size, or nearly so, itis plain that provision in a cabinet, or 
otherwise, is much more readily provided for than where the letter sheets differ much in size, 
and likewise that greater economy of space, which is sometimes quite valuable, can be se- 
cured. By the method I have proposed, if put into successful operation, we shall have prac- 
tically three sizes only to be arranged for, namely: Letter size, 844x11 inches; bankers’ size, 
6x9% inches, and postal card size, 34x54 inches, and having these only, we can arrange for a 
compact manner of doing so. 

I saw at the Philadelphia National Bank a very simple plan of filing letters—economical 
as well as compact. The only objection I found to it was that letters, postal cards, slips— 
everything, in fact—from any given correspondent, all went into the one receptacle set aside 
for that bank. 1 much prefer using separate receptacles for letters and postal cards, espe- 
cially where the contents of letters, etc.. are separated, as we have proposed. This objection 
of mine is easily remedied by providing another set of receptacles of the convenient size for 
postal cards. That bank provided pasteboard boxes of cheap construction and of appropri- 
ate dimensions to receive the letters and of capacity for one year’s business. These were 
ranged close to each other on shelves so built as to reveive the box and leave a small space 
between it and the shelf above it. The name of a bank on the exposed end of the box indi- 
cated what letters, etc., were to go intoit. The lid of the box is taken off and placed on the 
bottom of the box—and there you are, ready for action. Filing is accomplished by dropping 
into the appropriate boxes the letters belonging to that box, and is easily and quickly done. 
At the end of the year the lid is put on top of the box, when it is ready to stow away with- 
out more ado, and a new box takes the place on the shelf. That is all there is of it, anda very 
compact and convenient plan it is. 

At our bank we have a neat cabinet, built especially for us, which has 108 drawers, open 
at the sides, and capable of holding sheets up to 6x9% inches. It occupies about one-half the 
room that a standard size cabinet would occupy, affording the same facilities. Letters are 
easily and quickly filed by dropping into the appropriate drawer, drawn out a little for the 
purpose, each drawer being lubeled with the name of a vorrespundent, or the names of States, 
where the correspondents are rare in that locality. This, you will observe, is much the same 
as the Philadelphia National Bank uses, but is slightly more compact and presents in your 
office a little neater appearance. When the drawers are filled the contents are emptied and 
placed ina transfer case, labeled with the name of the bank and the year, and stored away in 
regular order where they can be quickly found and handled. For postal cards and slips of 
same size we have provided a pigeon-hole case, carrying No. 1 boxes, with a drop front. A 
slot in the upper edge of the front furnishes a place through which the cards are filed without 
removing the box. When filed, the cards are removed, tied up, and stowed away. These let- 
ter and card cabinets and transfer cases have proved eminently satisfactory to us, and we do 
not hesitate to recommend them to you. 

Other plans may suggest themselves to you, and it matters not what one you may decide 
to use, That is a matter for yourself alone, and you can make it as elaborate or as simple as 
your fancy dictates, without inconvenience to anyone but yourself. 

And now to summarize: 

Use for your current letters sheets of bankers’ size, 534x9 inches, or of a size not less than 
54gx8% inches, nor more than 6x9% inches; or, if letter size be preferred, not less than 8x10 
inches, nor more than 9x11 inches. 

Use for acknowledgments, advices and inquiries, postal cards, or slips of rather stiff pa- 
per of the same size, say 314x5% inches. 

In priating your letters or slips, print vertically or horizontally, as you prefer, but occu- 
py as little space as possible for the printing, and leave a biank space in the upper right-hand 
corner, or provide there for memorandum of the date of receipt and answer. 

Use separate sheets for cash items, for collections, and for making remittances for paid 
collections, and for reports on accounts current, or for special correspondence. 

Use separate postal cards or slips for acknowledgments, for advice of credits, for tracing 
missing letters or missing advices. 

Our bank has not yet adopted all of these, but when our stationery requires replenishing 
I propose to conform to these ideas, and venture the hope that I shall not be alone in doing 
so. The reform, once begun, will spread, and in time we shall certainly feel its beneficent 
effects. 

When we have done this we shall not have reached the millennium, but we shall have 
taken one step toward it.” 
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BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


The bankers of Illinois held their annual convention at Peoria September 29 and 


30, Homer W. McCoy presiding. 
In his annual address President McCoy said : 


‘**Prosperous times following periods of financial depression bring a plethora of money 
and low interest rates, and these are conditions under which bad loans creep into the banks 
if at all. We have passed through just such a period the last two or three years and after the 
present crop movement is over it is likely to continue for a time at least. 

Many a bank manager has, in his anxiety to make his idle funds above the usual reserve 
earn something for his stockholders and to find an investment without delay, made loans 
without the keen discriminating judgment which he is wont to exercise under normal condi- 
tions. This is particularly true where the bank is under the stress of paying high rates of 
interest on deposits. Haste makes waste. Better smaller dividends to stockholders or none 
at all than to be driven into making loans under pressure and without deliberate and thorough 
investigation. Well-selected commercial paper made by outside borrowers is in the nature 
of a secondary reserve for the so-called * country bank.’ It can depend upon the payment of 
this paper as it matures and the proceeds used to care for the requirements of local borrow- 
ers or depositors, but it sometimes happens that so-called ‘ outside paper,’ hurriedly bought 
without proper investigation, proves to be ‘inside paper’ and, in fact, stays inside your 
wallet until charged to profit and loss account.”’ 

Hon. Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the Currency and President of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, spoke in favor of an emergency circu- 
lation. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring against asset currency, branch banking and 
the Fowler bill. 

S. R. Flynn, President of the National Live Stock Bank, Chicago, read a paper 
on ‘‘ The National Bank Examiner—His Past, His Present, His Future,” and Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria delivered an address on ‘‘ The Responsibility of the Banker in 
His Community.” 

New officers were chosen as follows: President, Andrew Russell, of Jackson- 
ville ; vice-president, Wm. George, of Aurora. Frank P. Judson, of Chicago, was 
re-elected secretary. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Rock Island. 








New York State Banks.—Report of condition at the close of business on Saturday, 
September 6, 1902. 


RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES. 
Loans and Secounte, less due | Capital $26,715,700 
from direct $217,779,773 | gare P "el 
Liability of Seacton as makers., 7,303,078 | Surplus fund 19,629,616 
172,637 | Undivided profits 10,181,402 
Due from» trust companies, | Due depositors on demand 244,345,629 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 28,723,381 | Due to trust companies, banks, 


Real estate 10,624,966 
Mortgages owned 4,137,257 | bankers and brokers 


stocks and bonds 5 625191 | Due savings banks 12,573,330 
PS legal tenders and circulat- | Due the Treasurer of the State 

ing notes of National banks.. 14,463,319 | of New York 1,732,105 
15,619,187 | Amount not included under any 

1,793.989 | of the above heads 
Add for cents 634 | Add for cents...............eeeeee 308 


$351, 716, 184 , $351,716,184 





Assets not included under any of 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CitTy. 


—The new Thirty-Fourth Street National Bank opened for business at 21 West Thirty- 
fourth street October 6, with $400,000 capital and surplus, Bradford Rhodes is President and 
Curtis J. Beard, Cashier. Until his election to this position Mr. Beard was discount clerk in 
the Fifth Avenue Bank. He isthe nineteenth man trained in this bank who in recent years 
has been chosen to fill an important office in other banks. Among those who have gone from 
the Fifth Avenue to other city banks may be mentioned: Wm, H. Porter, Vice-President 
Chemical National Bank; James G. Cannon, Vice-President Fourth National Bank; Samuel 
Woolverton, President Gallatin National Bank; H. M. Kilborn, Cashier National City Bank ; 
H. H. Swasey, Secretary Guardian Trust Co.; W. M. Clark, Cashier Bank of Washington 
Heights; S. S. Campbell, Assistant Cashier Merchants’ National Bank; John Sage, Assistant 
Cashier Bank of America, and Oliver I. Pilat, Assistant Cashier Western National Bank. 

—John A. Hiltner, Vice-President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, was recently 
elected Cashier, and will bereafter perform the duties of both offices. On September 15 the 
total resources of the bank were $7,500,000—the highest figures ever reported. 


—Wnm. H. McIntyre fourth vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society is a 
new director of the Mercantile Trust Company. 


—It is expected that the new Windsor Trust Company will begin business about October 
15 in the Windsor Arcade, Fifth avenue and Forty-seventh street. 


—J. Astley Griffin has been chosen Assistant Secretary of the Fifth Avenue Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Griffin has been loan clerk of the City Trust Company since its incorporation. 
Prior to that he was paying teller of the Kings County Trust Company. 


—The half-yearly report of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for the 
six months ended June 30 shows the net profit for that period, including $1,438,248.07 balance 
brought forward from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and 
due, and making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amounts to $3,557,618.92. Thesum 
of ,$500,000 was transferred from the profit and loss account to credit of the silver reserve 
fund, which stands at $4,/50,000. There was written off bank premises account $200,090. After 
making these transfers and deducting remuneration to directors there remained for appro- 
priation $2,842,618.92, out of which the directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 
one pound and ten shillings sterling per share, which at 4s 6d absorbed $533,333.33. The dif- 
ference in exchange between 4s 6d, the rate at which the dividend is declared, and Is 844d, 
the rate of the day, amounted to $871,544.71. The balance, $1,437,740.88, was carried to new 
profit and loss account. . | 

The condensed balance sheet as of June 30 shows total assets of $271,360,329, of which 
$44,575,003 was in cash, aside from $5,500,000 deposited with the Hong Kong Government 
against note circulation in excess of $10,000,000.. Bullion in hafid and.in transit amounted to 
$10,129,881, securities to about $12,500,000, sterling reserve fund investments $10,000,000, bills 
discounted, loans and credits $88,503,155, bills receivable $99,322,108. Among the leading items 
of the liabilities are current accounts of some $108,500,000, bills payable of $28,173,424, and 
fixed deposits of $92,002,985. The profit and loss account on June 30 was $3,557,619. 


—On September 22 William J. Gilpin, Assistant Manager of the New York Clearing-House, 
returned to his duties after an absence of nearly four months on account of an attack of 
typhoid fever. During his absence Mr. Gilpin, on August 8, completed twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice in the employ of the clearing-house, and his associates in the institution commemorated 
the occasion by presenting a handsome silver loving-cup to him asa mark of their esteem. 
Mr. Gilpin entered the clearing-house at the age of sixteen.. He has been Assistant Manager 
for the last ten years, and has always been very highly thought of by the successive clearing- 
house committees, and particularly by the loan committee, at the head of which was the late 
Frederick D. Tappen. : il 
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—Owing to the recent action of Secretary Shaw in waiving the twenty-five per cent. re- 
serve against deposits of Government funds in National banks in certain instances, the form 
of the weekly bank statement will have tobe changed. William A. Nash, chairman of the 
clearing-house committee, has issued a circular to the members of the clearing-house enclos- 
ing a form which will be employed in rendering statements of the weekly averages of loans, 
deposits, etc. This form is as follows: 

eS a Se Se Is oe ccecinccdsccdeccvccccccesesecsccosecceseece 
Average amount of specie..............e00- dhe ths ated ibtababetoumiaodntaunte 
ee ee SE bb ceiwtoccccccececsrccescccancessesosceséivesess 
Average amount of deposits other than United States.............ccccecececececees 
Average amount of United States deposite. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
I no oe ub eeb eee nneeseoeneesteesoesaneseenedesese 


—Cornelius P. Rosemon, Cashier for Messrs. Biair & Co., since 1890, has resigned his posi- 
sition with that firm to engage in business on’his own account. He has opened offices at 33 
Wall street, and will conduct a general domeStic and foreign banking business, 

—James Stillman, President of the National City Bank, was chosen to succeed George F. 
Baker as President of the clearing-house association at the annual meeting on October 7. 

—Ata meeting of the board of trustees of the Fifth Avenue Trust Company, October 1, 
Frederic Cromwell, treasurer of the Mutyal Life Insurance Company, was elected a trustee 
of the company to fill a vacancy caused by the recent death of Samuel D. Babcock. 

—A branch of the Nassau Trust Company, of Brooklyn, will be established at Red Hook 
Lane and Fulton street. 

—It is announced that the Title Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, has been merged with 
the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company of New York, and that the capital of the latter has 
been increased from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

—A new branch of the Brooklyn Bank has been opened on Fulton street, opposite Flat- 
bush avenue. 

—Stockholders of the Jefferson Bank have approved the increase of the capital from $200,- 
000 to $400,000 and the surplus from $50,000 to $110,000. 

—The stock of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company hasbeen increased from $2,500,000 
to $4,000,000. 

—James C, De Lacy is a new director of the New York National Exchange Bank. 

—The directors of the Seventh National Bank bave passed a resolution advising an in- 
crease of the capital by $800,000, to $2,500,000. A meeting of the stockholders has been called 
for October 21 to ratify this proposition. Stockholders of record will receive nearly fifty per 
cent. of their present holdings at par. 

—On September 23 the new Consolidated National Bank opened for business at 57 Broad- 
way, with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000surplus. Willis S. Paine, former Bank Superintend- 
ent, is President; Mortimer H. Wagar, Vice-President ; Thomas Lewis, Cashier, and James 
Thorne, Assistant Cashier. 


NEW EHNGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Charles F. Swan, Cashier of the New England National Bank since 1872, and 
connected with the institution for fifty-five years, recently resigned. He is succeeded by 
Arthur C. Kollock, formerly Assistant Cashier, and who has been in the bank’s service for 
thirty-eight years, 




















MIDDLE STATES. 


Bank Capital Increased.—At a recent meeting of the shareholders of the Allentown 
(Pa.) National Bank it was voted to increase the capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Change of Bank Title.—The Monessen (Pa.) National Bank announces that it has 
changed its title to the First National Bank of Monessen. 

Philadelphia.—Receiver George H. Earle, Jr., of the Chestnut Street National Bank— 
which failed in 1897—recently paid a dividend of thirty per cent., making a total of ninety 
per cent. thusfar paid. 1t is said that creditors will finally be paid‘in full. 

—George H. Wiggins has been elected Assistant Cashier of the Southwestern National 
Bank. 

Baltimore.—A four-story extension is to be added to the Commercial and Farmers’ 
National Bank. 

Pittsburg.—A recent issue of *“* The Banker’’ says: In 1900 for the first time the depos- 
its of Pittsburg’s National banks crossed the $100,000,000 mark. In July this year they 
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exceeded $134,000,000. Since 1896 they have more than trebled. Inthe amount of total deposits 
St. Louis now stands where Pittsburg stood at the beginning oflast year. In the latter year 
Pittsburg led St.“Louis by $10,000,000 Now it leads its western rival by $22,000,000, but in 
percentage of gain St. Louis leads six chief cities, both in the item of deposits and loans and 
discounts, Pittsburg, however, has made a larger percentage of gain in these items than 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. 

Chicago continues to strengthen its position as second in the list of National banking 
cities. It took this rank in 1900, and has so farjoutstripped Boston and Philadelphia that it is not 
likely to be overtaken, It may be interesting to note that the National banks of Chicago now 
report larger total deposits than the National banks of New York reported in 1875, a state- 
ment eloquent of the growth of the western metropolis. A still more striking fact, however, 
is that the total deposits of the National banks of Pittsburg are to-day approximately as large 
as the total deposits of the National banks of Philadelphia five years ago. Between the years 
1895 and 1902 Pittsburg was the only city of the six [given below] that shows an increase in 
the number of National banks organized, all the others reporting a decrease. This increase 
here was coincident with an extraordinary increase in the organization of new trust com- 
panies, one of which, less than a year in existence, reports deposits exceeding $13,000,000. 

The percentage of increase in deposits and loans and discounts during the period from 
October, 1895, and July 1902, may be summarized as follows: 


Deposits. Loans. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
RI TN tit bee pera nd edd eddemamewenienebesianadddeniih 112.08 70.39 
i ititdbadcupss bededebedessedsacsunsesanseecette seesewnenes 26.41 5.68 
Th (ic tnd cpdecednanhsimonneseaemmenbianneneniian 89.03 54.22 
PING 6) sab tdicdeanbadnenbetiaiennabaptebeonineasebaminimnnd . 133.89 94.41 
Dé coutdiniephanaennesdibenia nbeeubonserecedeossocenctas 206.90 142.85 
PA hi ccs ccciccscibhiimmsenchaddnibaaiieiaumeuaihieainiaes 248.24 160.98 


—The Fidelity Title and Trust Co. will increase its capital from $1,000,000, to $2,000,000, 
adding to the surplus account $3,000,000 of the premium received from the sale of the shares 
at $400. 

—Merchants in the down-town business section are organizing the Fifth Avenue National 
Bank with $500,000 capital. 

—A new building is to be put up immediately for the exclusive use of the Third National 
Bank. The structure will be built of brick and stone and will be two stories high. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Maddox-Rucker Banking Company recently moved into its new bank- 
ing rooms at Alabama and Broad streets. These new quarters afford ample space for the 
bank’s largely increased business, and are fitted up with the latest equipments for insuring 
convenience and safety. 

The bank was established in 1880 and incorporated in 1891. Its officers are: President W. 
L. Peel; Vice-President, R. F. Maddox; Cashier, Thomas J. Peeples; Assistant Cashier, Geo. 
A. Nicholson. 

—At the annual election of the Atlanta Clearing-House Association, September 9, John 
K, Ottley, Cashier of the Fourth National Bank, was elected President of the association. 

Augusta, Ga.—A fine building has just been completed for the Georgia Railroad Bank. 

Beaumont, Tex.—A. D. Childress recently resigned as secretary of the Beaumont Oil 
Exchange and Board of Trade to accept a position as Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank. 
This bank’s surplus and profits have been increased lately from $20,000 to $25,000. Although 
paying no interest on deposits, this item now amounts to over $800,000. 


WESTERN STATSES. 

Chicago.—Charles O. Austin, Cashier of the Mechanics’ National Bank, St. Louis, has ac- 
cepted a position as Vice-President of the National Bank of North America. Mr. Austin was 
formerly a bank examiner in Missouri, is President of the Missouri Bankers’ Association and 
a former vice-president of the American Bankers’ Association. 

—Stockholders of the Garden City Banking and Trust Company have approved an in- 
crease in the capital to $750,000. The new stock will be sold at a price that will add $25,000 to 
the surplus. 

—A. M. Day, of Counselman & Day, will retire from the firm on November 1. Business 
will be continued by the remaining members of the firm. 

—Plans are being prepared for a sixteen-story building for the Continental National Bank. 
It will be erected at the southwest corner of La Salle and Adams streets, and will cost about 
$4,000,000. 
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West Superior, Wis.—The Northwestern National Bank has consolidated its business 
with the First National Bank, giving the consolidated bank larger deposits than ever before 
reported by any bank here. D. H. Twohy, President of the Northwestern National, was 
elected a director and first Vice-President of the First National. W.J. Kommers and W. J. 
Smithson, of the Northwestern National, were also added to the official staff of the First 
National. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Edward Seiter was recently elected Cashier of the Fifth National 
Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of T. J. Davis. Monte J. Goble, formerly 
Cashier of the Big Sandy National Bank, Catlettsburg, Ky., was elected Assistant Cashier. 


—T. J. Davis succeeds W. 8S. Rowe as Cashier of the First National Bank. 


Indiana Bank Reorganized,--The plan to establish the Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Huntington, Ind., has been abandoned, the promoters effecting the purchase 
of the First National of that city on the basis of 160 for the stock. They obtain a large ma- 
jority of the $100,000 capital. The bank has a surplus of $40,000 and deposits of $400,000. Wm. 
McGrew was President and his daughter, Sarah F. Dick, Cashier. Mr. McGrew had been con- 
nected with banking interests at Huntington for forty years, and Mrs. Dick had been Assist- 
ant Cashier and Cashier of the bank for thirty-one years. 

The new officers who take possession are: President, I. H. Heaston; Vice-President, 
Charles McGrew; Cashier, John Emley; directors--I. H. Heaston, Charles McGrew, A. L. 
Beck, D. A. Purviance, F. E. Wickenhiser, H. E. Rosebrough, A. C. Wilkerson, Patrick Gor- 
man and John A. Glenn. 


Toledo, Ohio.—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Dime Savings Bank 
Company, held September 10, it was decided to increase the capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
This is the second increase to be made since the company was organized, the original capital 
having been $50,000. Hereafter the annual meeting of shareholders will be held in January. 
Robert V. Hodge, who has been Acting Cashier for some time, was elected Cashier. 


—A new building is to be erected by the First National Bank. 


St. Louis.—It seems that the plan of charging for collecting country checks, which has 
been in operation here for several years, is not wholly satisfactory to all interests, as it is re- 
ported that the credit men of the city are agitating for the adoption of the plan followed in 
Boston. 


—The past season has been the most active ever experienced by the banks of this city. 
Reports recently made show large gains, especially in deposits, circulation and profits. 


Milwaukee, Wis.--Stockholders of the Wisconsin National Bank have voted to increase 
the capital stock and the surplus by selling $500,000 worth of stock to the present sharehold- 
ers pro rata at $150 a share. This amounts to an increase of the capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000, and the surplus and undivided profits to $788,000, making the aggregate of the 
capital, surplus and the undivided profits $2,288,000. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Portland, Ore,.—It is reported that the Ainsworth National and United States National 
banks of Portland, whose combined resources are nearly $2,500,000, are to be merged, the 
stockholders of the Ainsworth purchasing the stock of the United States Bank. It is said 
the name United States National Bank will be retained. 


CANADA. 


Toronto.—Alex. Laird, of Laird & Gray, New York agents of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, has been appointed Assistant General Manager of the bank with headquarters in this 
city. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Georgia.—The Putnam County Banking Company, of Eatonton, has gone into liquida- 
tion. This step was taken on account of large and heavy withdrawals of deposits. It is 
thought the bank will be able to meet all claims in a short time. Liabilities are about $73,000. 


Kansas.—On September 18 the Cimarron State Bank was closed by a State bank examiner. 
Deposit liabilities are about $45,000. This is the first bank failure in Kansas since May, 1901. 


New York.—The New York State Banking Company, of Syracuse, organized in 1852, sus- 
pended September 18. At the date of the last reports deposits exceeded $500,000. 

















NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 


will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6397 —First National Bank, Starkweather, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6398—First National Bank, Ellendale, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6399—First National Bank, Barton, Maryland. Capital, $25,000. 

6400—Athens National Bank, Athens, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6401—First National Bank, Twin Valley, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6402—First National Bank, Crowell, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6403 -German-American National Bank, Shawano, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 
6404—First National Bank, Gunter, Texas. Capita), $30,000. 

6405—Bates National Bank, Butler, Missouri. Capital, $50,000. 

6406—City National Bank, South McAlester, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 
6407— First National Bank, Crary, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6498—New Haven National Bank, New Haven, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
§109—Clark County National Bank, Clark, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6410 -Odessa National Bank, Odessa, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6411—First National Bank, Mount Union, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6412—First National Bank, Westbrook, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6413—First National Bank, Minneota, Minnesota. Capital, $30,000. 

6414- Cherokee National Bank, Tahlequah, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6415—National Bank of Wilber, Wilber, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
6416—State National Bank, Shawnee, Oklahoma. Capital] $100,000. 
6417—Merchants’ National Bank, Sauk Centre, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6418—Welsh Nationa! Bank, Welsh, Louisiana. Capital, $25,000. 
6419—Citizens’ National Bank, Monticello, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 
6420—First National Bank, Finleyville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6421—First National Bank, Tremont, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6422—First National Bank, Mabank, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6423—Citizens’ National Bank, Joliet, [llinois. Capital, $100,000. 

6424—First National Bank, West Union, West Virginia. Capital, $50,000, 
6425—Consolidated National Bank, New York, New York. Capital, $1,000,000. 
6426—American National Bank, San Francisco, California. Capital, $500,000. 
6427—National City Bank, New Rochelle, New York. Capital, $100,000. 
6428—First National Bank, New Salem, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6429—Second National Bank, Minot, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6430—First National Bank, Deport, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6431—Security National Bank, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 

6432— First National Bank, Toledo, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

6133 —First National Bank, Mitchell, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 

6434—First National Bank, Stanton, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6435—First National Bank, Radcliffe, lowa. Capital, $50,000. 

6436—First National Bank, Rushford, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6437—First National Bank, Brush, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 

6438—Citizens’ National Bank, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6439—First National Bank, Tombstone, Arizona. Capital, $25,000. 


i440—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Matawan, New Jersey. Capital, $75,000. 
6441—Thirty-Fourth Street National Bank, New York, New York. Capital, $200,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency since last advice: 
Farmers’ National Bank, Grayville, Lilinois; by Edwin P. Bowman, et al. 


First National Bank, Enderlin, North Dakota; by A. L. Ober, et al. 
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Imperial National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; by W. W. Bell, et al. 

First National Bank, Arosean, Minnesota; by A. Sampson, et el. 

First National Bank, Belle Fourche, South Dakota; by D. R. Evans, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Paris, Illinois; by James D. Barr, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Mankato, Minnesota; by Albert O. Oleson, et al. 
Security National Bank, Albert Lea, Minnesota: by Geo. Stickney, et al. 
First National Bank, McIntosh, Minnesota; by W.S. Short, et al. 

First National Bank, Dryden, New York; by Geo. E. Monroe, et al. 

First National Bank, New Cumberland, West Virginia; by John A. Campbell, et al. 
Ithaca National Bank, Ithaca, Michigan; by John J. Pellett, et al. 

Texas National Bank, Dallas, Texas; by Geo. W. Riddle, et al. 

Ravenna National Bank, Ravenna, Ohio; by Chas. Merts, et al. 

First National Bank, Clinton, Indiana; by L. A. Whitcomb, et al. 

City National Bank, Duluth, Minnesota; by A. R. Macfarlane, et al. 

Cannon Falls National Bank, Cannon Falls, Minnesota; by A. L. Ober, et al. 
First National Bank, Bloomfield, Nebraska; by T. A. Anthony, et al. 

First National Bank, Page, North Dakota; by L. B. Hanna, et al. 

First National Bank, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin; by Eugene C. Amann, et al. 
First National Bank, Bridgeville, Pennsylvania; by 8. C. Cover, et al. 

First National Bank, Pleasantville, New Jersey; by J. B. Thompson, et al. 
First National Bank, Farmland, Indiana: by H. D. Good, et al. 

First National Bank, Portland, North Dakota; by J.G. Halland, et al. 

First National Bank, Youngwood, Pennsylvania: by John W. Scott, et al. 
Woods-Rubey National Bank, Golden, Colorado; by J. W. Rubey, et al. 
First National Bank, Boynton, Indian Territory: by A. C. Trumbo, et al. 
Boynton National Bank, Boynton, Indian Territory; by B. A. Randle, et al. 
First National Bank, Dolgeville, New York; by Chas. 8. Millington, et al. 
First National Bank, Cottonwood, Minnesota; by Chas. Catlin, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Groesbeck, Texas; by C.8. Bradley, et al. 

First National Bank, Fort Gibson, Indian Territory; by F. H. Nash, et al. 
National Bank of De Pere, De Pere, Wisconsin; by A. G. Wells, et al. 

First National Bank, Ridgeway, Missouri; by B. M. Fress, et al. 

First National Bank, Broadway, Virginia; by D. F. Geil, et al. 

First National Bank, Mountain Home, Idaho; by G. W. Fletcher, et al. 
First National Bank, Colquit, Georgia; by C. C. Bush, et al. 

Sandy Hill National Bank, Sandy Hill, New York; by Charles T. Beach, et al. 
Georgia National Bank, Athens, Georgia; by Jno. J. Wilkins, et al. 
Madison National Bank, Madison, West Virginia; by S. M. Croft, et ai. 
First National Bank, Webster, West Virginia; by Geo. C. Dunton, et al. 
First National Bank, Marlinton, West Virginia; by E. H. Smith, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Edinburg, Indiana; by Horace V. Goodrich, et al. 
First National Bank, Anaheim, California; by C. E. Holcomb, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Richland County Bank, Butler, Missouri; into First National Bank. 
Merchants’ State Bank, Wimbledon, North Dakota; into First National Bank. 
Bank of Biloxi, Biloxi, Mississippi; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ARIZONA. 

TOMBSTONE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., M. D. Scribner; Cas., T. R. 
Brandt. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN Francisco—American National Bank 
(successor to American Bank and Trust 
Co.); capital, $500,000; Pres., P. E. Bowles; 
Cas., Jas. J. Fagan. 

COLORADO. 

BrusH—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Brush); capital, $25,000: Pres., 
Converse E. Harris ; Cas., W. Etna Smith. 

FLORIDA. 

LAKELAND—State Bank (removed from Fort 
Meade): capital, $15,000: Pres., Warren 
Tyler; Cas., Edw. O. Flood. 


GEORGIA. 
HAMPTON—Bank of Hampton; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. P. Wilson; Cas., J.O. Norris; 
Asst. Cas., T. E. Mauldin. 
PELHAM—Farmers’ Bank: capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. L. Hand; Cas., B. M. Curry. 


IDAHO. 
NEZ PERCE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
CARTHAGE—Dime Savings Bank of Sharp & 
Berry Bros. 

CLARENCE—Bank of Clarence; capital, $6,- 
500; Pres.,C. J. Moyer; Cas., J. W: Moyer. 
GRIGGSVILLE—lLllinois Valley Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Abel Dunham; Cas., F. H. 

Farrand. 














JotieT—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Cyrus W. Brown; Cas., Wm. 
G. Wilcox. 

LITCHFIELD-—-Litchfield Bank and Trust Co. 
(successor to M. M. Martin & Co.); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., D. 0. Settlemire; Cas., 
Charles E. Morgan. 

SoutH CHICAGO — South Chicago Savings 
Bank ; capital, $200,000; Pres. E. J. Buffing- 
ton; Vice-Pres., A. G. Ingraham; Cas., 
Warren W. Smith. 

TREMONT—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., Louis A. Buchner; Cas., G. F. 
Hillman. 


INDIANA. 
BLOOMINGDALE—Bank of Bloomingdale. 
CoATESVILLE—Coatesville Bank: Pres., W. 
T. Beck; Cas., James M. Reeds. 

MiIrcHELL—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. A. Holland; Cas., Wal- 
ter W. Burton. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

SOUTH MCALESTER—City National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. N. Allen; Cas., 
Frank Craig. 

TAHLEQUAH—Cherokee National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., R. C. Fuller; Cas., C. B. 
Reiney. 

IOWA. 

GAzA—Bank of Gaza; capital, $10,000; Cas., 
C. F. Reifsteck. 

HALFA—Bank of Halfa; Cas., F.C. Henning- 
sen. 

MACKSBURG—Macksburg Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. W. McLennan; Cas., O. E. 
Klingaman.,. 

NEVADA—People’s Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. A. Frazier; Cas., H. B. 
Craddick. 

RADCLIFFE—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wm. Wiemer: Vice-Pres., 
F. Stukénberg; Cas., C. G. Wiemer. 

STANTON—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
0(0; Pres., C. W. Swanson; Cas.. J. S. 
Anderson. 

ToLEDOo—First National Bank; capital, $5v,- 
000; Pres., L. B. Blinn; Cas.; W. A. Dexter. 


KANSAS. 

EASTON—Easton State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. L. Hines; Cas., F. M. Seward. 

KANSAS CiTy—Home State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Hullinger; Cas., Bert 
Chronister. 

THAYER—Farmers’ State Bank (successor to 
the Forest Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., D. 
T. Bearmore; Cas., J. W. Forest. 

KENTUCKY. 

MONTICELLO—Citizens’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. Fairchild ; Cas., Chas. 
McConnaghy. 

LOUISIANA. 

WELSH—Welsh National Bank (successor to 
Calkins, Spalding & Co.); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., L. Kaufman; Cas., W. W. Welsh. 
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MARYLAND. 
BARTON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Samuel Brady. 


MICHIGAN. 

HancockK—Superior Trust Co.; capital, $75,- 
000; Pres., C. A. Wright; Vice-Pres., Jacob 
Bawr; Sec. and Treas., M. C. Getchell. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA—Security National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Charles H. Freeman ; 
Cas., Geo, Stickney. 

BEMIDJ1—Lumbermen’s State Bank (succes- 
sor to Lumbermen’s Bank); capital, $15,000 ; 
Pres., W. R. Baumbach; Cas., C. W. Baum- 
back; Asst. Cas., A. H. Harris. 

DEXTER—Bank of Dexter: capital, $25,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. R. Baumbach; Cas., S. 
M. Bolter. 

HANSKA~—State Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; Pres., 
A. O. Ouren; Cas,, Almer Ouren; Asst. 
Cas., N. J. Ouren. 

MINNEOTA—First National Bank (successor 
to State Bank); capital, $30,000; Pres., John 
Swenson; Cas., Oscar L. Dorr. 

RuSHFORD—First Nutional Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Nathan P. Colburn; Cas., 
Niles Carpenter. 

SAUK CENTRE—Merchants’ National Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Henry Keller. 

TWIN VALLEY—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., A. L. Hanson; Vice- 
Pres., A. H. Froshaug;: Cas., C. E. Peterson. 

WALTHAM--Bank of Waltham ; Cas., Sam A. 
Rask, 

WESTBROOK—First National Bank (successor 
to State Bank); capital,: $25,000; Pres., J. 
W. Benson; Vice-Pres., John E. Nelson; 
Cas., J. A. Pearson. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

WeEBB— Bank of Webb; Pres., Rowan Thayer; 
Vice-Pres., E. V. Cato; Cas., T. B. Abbey. 
MISSOURI. 

BLOOMFIELD— People’s Bank : capital), $15,000. 
BUTLER—Buates National Bank (successor to 
Bates County Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 

F. J. Tygard; Cas., J. C. Clark. 

KANSAS CITy—Trust Co. of Kansas City; 
Sec., Geo. E. Bradley. 

PECULIAR—Cass County Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Knight; Cas., Isaac Powell. 

NEBRASKA. 

ARCHER—Archer State Bank; Pres., J. B. 
Templin: Cas., C. Hostetter. 

BeE—State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., H. 
F, Jones: Cas., W. B. Thorpe. 

BrRistow—American Exchange Bank: capi- 
tal, $10,000: Pres., John Frostrom; Cas., D. 
N. Schmitz; Asst. Cas., Albin Olson. 

CHAPMAN—Chapman State Bank; capital, 
$5,000: Pres., M. V. Scott; Cas., J, T. Engel- 
hardt. 

HARTINGTON — First State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. C. Robinson; Cas., W.S8. 

Weston; Asst. Cas., J. Geo. Beste. 
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HOLsTEIN—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. L. Clarke; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
T. Brown; Cas., W. B. Hargleroad. 

IrHAcA—Farmers’ State Bank (successor to 
Ithaca State Bank); capital, $5,000; Pres., 
G. F. Wagner; Cas., J. M. Hall; Asst. Cas., 
J. H. Mackprang. 

SHOLES — Farmers’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., M.S. Merrill; Cas., Geo. D. Kneeland. 

WILBER—National Bank of Wilber (succes- 
sor to State Bank) capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Daniel B. Cropsey ; Cas., Frank F. Gay. 


NEW JERSEY. 

MATAWAN—Farmers and Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank (successor to Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank); capital, $75,000; Pres., 
Henry 8S. Terhune; Cas., Charles H. 
Wardell. 

NEW YORK. 

HORNELLSVILLE— Bank of Steuben; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wm. Richardson; Cas., Chas. 
W. Etz; Asst. Cas., Wm. E. Pittenger. 

MIDDLEPORT—F. Harvey Hoag. 

NEW ROCHELLE—National City Bank )suc- 
cessor to City Bank): capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Henry M. Lester; Cas., G. P. 
Flandreaux. 

NEw YorRK—Thirty-Fourth Street National 
Bank ; capital, $200,000; surplus, $200,000 ; 
Pres., Bradford Rhodes; Cas., Curtis J. 
Beard. —— Consolidated National Bank: 
capital, $1,000,000: Pres., Willis S. Paine; 
Vice-Pres., Mortimer H. Wagar; Cas., 
Thomas J. Lewis; Asst. Cas., JamesThorne. 
— Royal Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Philip Sugerman; Vice-Pres., Mark H. 
Sugerman ; Cas., F. Cyrus Straat. 


Ovip—State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., P. ~ 


D. Post; Cas., W. C. Howell. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

CRARY—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., J. H. Smith; Cas.,O0.C.Sagmoen. 

ELLENDALE—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of F. B. Gannon & Co.); Pres., F. 
B. Gannon; Cas., Benjamin R. Crabtree. 

Mrnot—Second National Bank (successor to 
Great Northern Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Joseph Roach; Cas., Robert E. 
Barron. 

NEw SALEM—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. D. Clarke; Cas., Chas. F. 
Kellogg. 

NorwicH—First State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. E. Stubbins; Cas., E. W. 
Stubbins. 

STARKWEATHER—First National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. O. Whipple. 

STEELE—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. C. Olmstead; Cas., A. E. Trapp. 

St. JoHN—Rolette County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. N. Steele; Cas., G. W. Pow. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Fort Cospsp—Washita Valley Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. B. Yount; Cas., Thos, 
Kearse; Asst. Cas., F. L. Godfrey. 
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GEARY—Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000 


OKLAHOMA CiTy—Oklahoma Trust and 
Banking Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., John 
Threadgill; Sec., H. D. Price. 

SHAWNEE—State National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Willard Johnston ; Cas., C. 
M. Cade. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

FINLEYVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., Geo. C. Boggs; Vice-Pres., 
J.D. Easter, Jr. 

Mount UNION—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Alex. B. Gillam; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas A. Appleby. 

NEW CASTLE—Home Trust Co.; capital, $125,- 
000; Pres., M.S. Marques; Sec. and Treas., 
Thomas C. Fry. 

NEw HAvEN—New Haven National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres. Kell Long; Cas., 
James L. Kurtz. 

TUNKHANNOCK — Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., John B. Fassett; 
Cas., J. C. Thayer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ALPENA—Alpena State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., D. 8S. Manwaring; Cas., F. E. 
Manning. 
CLARK—Clark County National Bank: capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Ransom J. Mann; Cas., 
Otto Baarsch. 


TEXAS. 

ATHENS—Athens National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Travis Holland; Cas., V. I. 
Stirman; Asst. Cas., B. Sigler. 

CROWELL—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John S. Hagler; Cas., James 
P. Hagler. 

DEPORT—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., I. W. Teagwue; Cas., J. H. Moore. 

GUNTER—First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
v0U; Pres., Harvey C. Sperry; Cas., John 
Hardie. 

HEREFORD—Smith, Walker & Co. 

MABANK~—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Joe R. Gillespie; Cas., A. E. 
Martin. 

OpEssA— Odessa National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., M.G. Buchanan; Cas., Thos. 
B. Van Tuyl. 

VIRGINIA. 

FRANKLIN—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank ; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. D. Pretlow; Cas., 
M. H. Moore; Asst. Cas., H. T. Hedrick. 

WASHINGTON. 

ORTING — Thompson & Callendar; capital, 
$1,000; Pres., W. J. Thompson; Cas., M. E. 
Callendar. 

Tekoa—Tekoa State Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., D. W. Truax; Cas., P. W. Chapman. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
RicHwoop—Richwood Banking and Trust 
Co.:; capital, $32,000; Pres., Mason Mathews ; 
Cas., H. P. Brightwell. 








Wrst UNION—First National Bank: capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. B. Markey: Cas., L. R. 
Warren. 

WISCONSIN. 

EpGAR—Bank of Edgar; capital, $10,000; 
Pres. and Cas.,Geo. W. Dudley; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. T. Whitney. 

KENOSHA—Kenosha State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Frank 8S. Komp; Cas., Frank 
T. Moloney. 

ROBERTS—Bank of Roberts; capital, $4,000. 

SHAWANO— German-American National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles R, 
Stier; Cas., Frank J. Martin. 
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WARREN—Geo, Warren Co.’s Bank. 
WiTHEE—Bank of Withee: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. H. Trestrail; Cas., R. M. Trestrail. 


CANADA. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


CARNDUFF—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; J. 
J. Galloway, Mer. 

SASKATOON-—Bank of Hamilton; W. Russell, 
Act. Mer. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
BADDECK—Union Bank of Halifax. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

CULLMAN—Parker & Co.; G. A. Prinz, Cas., 
deceased. 

ENSLEY—Bank of Ensley; R. F. Berry, Cas., 
deceased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

FreESNO—Farmers’ National Bank; Adolph 
Kutner, Pres., deceased. 

PETALUMA—Wm. Hill Co.: Wm. Hill, Pres., 
deceased. 

SANTA CLARA—Santa Clara Bank; absorbed 
by Citizens’ Bank. 

COLORADO. 

IDAHO SPRINGS—Merchants and Miners’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. L. Lindsay, Cas. in place of 
G. E. Armstrong. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA—Atlanta Clearing-House Associa- 
tion: John K. Ottley, Pres. 

HOGANSVILLE— Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; Judson F. Mobley, Pres., deceased. 

THOMASTON—Farmersand Merchants’ Bank; 
R. A. Matthews, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

IDAHO. 

Moscow—First National Bank; B. L. Jenkins, 

Asst. Cas. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHIcAGO—Bankers National Bank; J.C. Me- 
Naughton, Asst. Cas., deceased.——Nation- 


al Bank of America; Charles O. Austin, 
Vice-Pres.——Garden City Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $750,000. 
J ACKSONVILLE—Ayers National Bank; M. P. 
Ayers, Pres,, deceased. 
INDIANA. 
VINCENNES—Citizens’ Trust Co.; capital ‘in- 
creased to $75,000. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ATOKA—Atoka National Bank; J. D. Lank- 
ford, Pres. in place of J. T. Jeanes; Mike 
Conlan, Vice-Pres, in place of J. D. Lank- 
ford; Palo A. Roberts, Cas. in place of R. 
J. Allen; James Hudspeth, Asst. Cas. 
CHECOTAH — First National Bank: J. W. 
Perry, Pres.; J.T. Magruder, Asst. Cas. in 
place of Howard Martin. 
HuGo--First National Bank; J. B. Nixon, 
Pres. in place of J.J. Thomas; W. F. Miller, 
Cas. in place of F. M. Sterrett, Jr. 


SoutH McALESTER—State National Bank; 
P. 8S. Newcombe, Cas. in place of F. Craig. 
TISHOMINGO—Bank of the Chickasaw Nation; 
capital increased to $50,000. 

IOWA. 

BUFFALO CENTER—First National Bank; C. 
W. Gadd, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno. P. 
Young. 

Doon -— Doon Savings Bank; Herman Hasche, 
Cas., deceased. 

LAKE MILLs—First National Bank (successor 
to Lake Mills Bank); P. M. Joice, Pres. in 
place of J. C. Williams; J. C. Williams. 
Vice-Pres. in place of G. 8, Gilbertson; 8. 
H. Larson, Cas. in place of B. H. Thomas; 
A. E. Pfiffner, Asst. Cas., in place of 8S. H. 
Larson. 


KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE— Lawrence National Bank; 
Ripley W. Sparr, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

KENTUCKY. 

CATLETTSBURG—Big Sandy National Bank; 
Ernest Meeks, Cas.,in place of Monte J. 
Goble. 

HARTFORD — First National Bank; G. B. 
Likens, Pres. in place of T. L. Griffin, de- 
ceased; C. J. Rhoads, Vice-Pres. in place of 
G. B. Likens. 

UNIONTOWN—Bank of Uniontown; absorbed 
by Farmers’ Bank. 

MAINE. 

BAaTH—First National Bank; E. W. Hyde, 
Pres. in place of M. G. Shaw; Oliver Moses, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. Hyde. 

MARYLAND. 

FRIENDSVILLE—First National Bank; J. W. 
McCullough, Vice-Pres.; R. C. McCandlish, 
Cas. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—New England National Bank; A.C, 
Kollock, Cas. in place of Charles F. Swan; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of A. C. Kollock. 

DANVERS— Danvers Savings Bank; A. Frank 
Welch, Treas., deceased. 

LAWRENCE—Essex Savings Bank; Albert I. 
Couch, Treas. in place of Joseph Shattuck, 
Jr.——Lawrence Savings Bank; Edward L, 
Foye, Treas. in place of Albert I. Couch. 
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SALEM—Salem Savings Bank; Clarence A. 
Evans, Treas. 

WEBSTER— Webster Five Cents Savings Bank; 
F. A. Stockwell, Treas., deceased. 

WoORCESTER—First National Bank; Albert 
H, Waite, Pres., deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 

Brown City—Brown City Savings Bank ; 
Bostwick R. Noble, Pres., deceased. 

CROSWELL — Sanilac County State Bank; 
Bostwick R. Noble, Pres., deceased. 

GRAND Raptos—First National Bank; 8. W. 
Sherman, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 8S. 
W. Sherman. 

HARBOR BEACH — Huron County Savings 
Bank ; Bostwick R. Noble, Pres., deceased. 

LEXINGTON —Lexington State Bank; Bost- 
wick R. Noble, Pres., deceased. 

YALE—First National Bank; Bostwick R. 
Noble, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN — First National Bank; W. W. 
George, Pres., deceased. 


MISSOURI. 

Missouri City—Norton Banking Co.; capi- 
tal increased to $20,000. 

MoNETT —First National Bank; Carl W. Lehn- 
hard, Pres. in place of P. J. Lehnhard, de- 
ceased; P. H. Attaway, Cas. in place of Car] 
W. Lehnhard. 

PrLot GROVE -Pilot Grove Bank; capital 
increased to $15,000. 

RICHLAND—Bank of Richland; capital in- 
creased to $15,000. 

SPRINGFIELD—National Exchange Bank; J. 
B. Russell, Asst. Cas. 


MONTANA. 
Bia TimBER—Big Timber National Bank ; 
Emmett Brown, Cas., resigned. 


NEBRASEA. 
GRAF — Chamberlain Banking House; re- 
opened for business. 
Vesta — Chamberlain Banking House; re- 
opened for business. 
West Pornt—Nebraska State Bank; Ludwig 
Rosenthal, Cas., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SOMERSWORTH—Great Falls National Bank; 
title changed to First National Bank. 


NEW YORE. 

BROOKLYN — Mechanics’ Bank; Geo. W. 
Chauncey, Pres. in place of Geo. W. White, 
deceased; J. T. E. Litchfield and Horace 
C. Du Val, Vice-Pres.— Title Insurance 
Co.; capital increased to $1 100,000. 

BuFFALO—Third National Bank; Nathaniel 
Rochester, Pres. in place of C. A. Sweet; 
Geo. A. Drummer, Cas. in place of Natha- 
nie! Rochester. 

CHURCHVILLE—Briscoe & Randall; Ira L, 
Randall, deceased, 

DuNKIRK—Merchants’ National Bank; Chas. 

D. Murray, Pres., deceased. 


NEw YorK—National Shoe and Leather 
Bank; John A. Hiltner, Cas. in place of 
John I. Cole. —Jefferson Bank; capital in- 
creased to $400,000; surplus increased to 
$110,000.——Title Gurantee and Trust Co.: 
capital increased to $4,000,000.—Armstrong, 
Schirmer & Co.; succeeded by Charles A. 
Morse & Co.—Central Realty, Bond and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $2,000,000: 
surplus increased to $8,000,000.— National 
Surety Co.; Joel Rathbone, Vice-Pres.—— 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co.; J. Astley Griffin, 
Asst, Sec. 

TICONDEROGA—First National Bank; R. L. 
De Lano, Pres. in place of Wm. Hooper; 
C. E. Bennett, Vice-Pres. in place of R. L. 
De Lano. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE — Blue Ridge National Bank; 
Edwin L. Ray, Asst. Cas. 
HickoORyY—First National Bank; O. M. Roys- 
ter, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI— Fifth National Bank; Edward 
Seiter, Cas. in place of T. J. Davis; Monte 
J. Goble, Asst. Cas. in place of Edward 
Seiter.—— First National Bank; T. J. Davis, 
Cas. in place of W.S. Rowe.—— Unity Bank- 
ing and Savings Co.; capital increased to 
$50,000. 

CLEVELAND—United Banking and Savings 
Co.; Geo. Hoffman, Vice-Pres., deceased ; 
also Vice-Pres. Ohio Savings and Loan Co. 

FINDLAY—American National Bank; A. E. 
Lofft, Asst. Cas. in place of W. J. Burkett. 

GALLIPOLIS—First National Bank; J. C. In- 
gels, Cas. in place of J. A. Miller. 

PLYMOUTH—First National Bank; Jno. I. 
Beelman, Asst. Cas. 

ToLEDOo—First National Bank; P. G. Wieting, 
Vice-Pres.; J. N. Lichty, Asst. Cas,—— 
Northern National! Bank ; H. M. Bash, Asst. 
Cas. Dime Savings Bank Co.; capital in- 
creased to $200,000. 


OKLAHOMA. 

HOBART—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; J. K. Spears, Cas. in place of W. J. 
Caudill; L. D. Slusher, Asst. Cas. in place 
of J. K. Spears. 

NOBLE - Noble State Bank; capital increased 
to $10,000. 

PAWNEE—First National Bank; 8. Thornton, 
Cas. in place of S. D. Berry; Elmer I. Neff, 
Asst. Cas. in place of 8. Thornton. 

SHAWNEE—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of C. R. Johnson. 


OREGON. 
BuRNS — First National Bank; A.C. Welcome, 
Asst. Cas. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLENTOWN — Allentown National Bank; 
capital increased to $1,000,000. 
Big RuN—Citizens’ National Bank; G. C. 
Bowers, Cas. in place of J. A. Miller. 














LATROBE—Citizens’ National Bank ; A, Jami- 
son, Pres. in place of J. W. Hughes; S. H. 
Miller, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Jamison. 

LIGONIER—First National Bank; L. B. Wel- 
ler, Vice-Pres.; T. J. Kerr, Cas. in place of 
L. B. Weller. 

McKEESPORT— People’s Bank; capital in- 
creased to $200,000. 

Mep1rA—Charter National Bank; Jesse Dar- 
lington, Pres. in place of Jared Darlington, 
deceased; W. Rodger Fronefield, Ist Vice- 
Pres. in place of Thomas P. Saulnier. 

MONESSEN—Monessen National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

PoINntT MARION--First National Bank; E. E. 
Beardsley, Asst. Cas. 

TARENTUM-—People’s National Bank; John 
P. Crawford, Asst. Cas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET — Pawtucket Institution for 
Savings: Alfred M. Coats, Pres. in place of 
L. M. Darlington, deceased; Eben N. Little- 
field, Vice-Pres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SPARTANBURG—National Bank of Spartan- 
burg; W. E. Burnett, Pres. in place of Geo. 
Cofield; Jno. W. Simpson, Cas. in place of 
W. E. Burnett; A. M. Chreitzberg, Asst. 
Cas. in place of Jno. W. Simpson. 

SUMTER—First National Bank; R. M. Wallace, 
Pres., deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ARTESIAN—Artesian Staite Bank; capital in- 
creased to $20,000; B.H. Millard, Pres.; L. 
A. Wheeler, Vice-Pres.; D. M. Cline, Cas. 

FAULKTON — Security State Bank; John 
Harty, Asst. Cas. 

TORONTO—First National Bank; O. C. Dork- 
ken. Vice-Pres. ; H. C. Peterson, Asst. Cas. 


TEXAS. 


BLOSSOM—First National Bank; O. P. Black, 
Cas. in place of J. D. Norwood. 

BROWNWooD—Brownwood National Bank ; 
Wm. B. Cross, Asst, Cas. 

COMANCHE—First National Bank; Ned Hol- 
man, Asst. Cas. in place of T. R. Holmsley. 

CooPER— Delta National Bank; capital in- 
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creased to $50,000; surplus increased to 
$15,000. 

Houston — First National Bank; W. H. 
Palmer, Cas., deceased. 

LuFKIN—Angelina County National Bank; 
P. W. Everitt, Cas. in place of M. McMoy. 
SEALY—Sealy National Bank; N. H. Cook, 
Sr., Vice-Pres.; J. H. Thompson, Second 

Vice-Pres.; C. T. Sanders, Asst. Cas. 
SNYDER —First National Bank; T. F. Baker, 
Asst. Cas. 
WINNSBORO—Farmers’ National Bank; L. D. 
Hess, Asst. Cas, 


VIRGINIA. 
DANVILLE — First National Bank; Allen 
Cucullu, Cas. in place of H. M. Victor, 
resigned. 
LYNCHBURG—People’s National Bank; John 
Victor, Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. T. 
Lavinder. : 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
GRAFTON—First National Bank; O. Jay Flem- 
ing, Asst. Cas. 
PuHILiPpPiI—Citizens’ National Bank; H. G. 
Davis, Pres.; E. R. Dyer, Vice-Pres. 
SALEM—Salem Bank; Oscar C. Wilt, Cas. in 
place of S. H. White, resigned. 
KInGwoop—Kingwood National Bank; 8. H. 
White, Cas. 


WISCONSIN. 

GRAND RAPIDS—First Nationa] Bank; E. T. 
Harmon, Pres. in place of J. D. Witter, de- 
ceased; Isaac P. Witter, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. W. Cameron, deceased ; Geo. W. Mead, 
Cas. in place of E, T. Harmon. 

HILLSBORO—Citizens’ Bank; L. H. E. Web- 
ster, proprietor, deceased. 

SUPERIOR—Northwestern National and First 
National Bank; consolidated under latter 
title. 


CANADA, 
ONTARIO. 

TORONTO— Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
Alex. Laird, Asst. Gen. Mgr. in place of J. 
H. Plummer. 

QUEBEC. 

MONTAEAL — Banque d’Hochelaga; C. A. 

Giroux, Mgr.; E. A. Bertrand, Asst. Mgr. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


GEORGIA. 
EATONTON—Putnam County Banking Co. 


KANSAS. 
CIMARRON—Cimarron State Bank. 


MAINE. 
AUBURN—Auburn Trust Co. 


NEW YORE. 
NEW YORK—A. R. Specht & Co. 


SyRACUSE—New York State Bankipg Co. 
OHIO. 
STEUBENVILLE--Steubenville National Bank; 

in voluntary liquidation September 11. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
MERCER—Mercer County National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation August 11. 
PITTSBURG —Mechanics’ National Bank; in 
‘voluntary liquidation August 5. 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, October 3, 1902. 

A STRINGENT MONEY MARKET and the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
relieve the situation commanded general attention during the month. For several] 
weeks potent influences were combining to create a tight money market. The de- 
mand for money to move the crops came at a time when the sub-Treasury had re- 
sumed heavy drafts upon the banksin New York. The weekly statements of the 
clearing-house banks showed a rapid loss in deposits and reserves, and in spite of a 
contraction in loans, the reserves finally, on September 20, were $1,642,050 below the 
twenty-five per cent. ratio to deposits. This was the first time a deficit was reported 
since November 11, 1899. There had been other times when deficits were reported, 
notably in 1884, 1890 and in 1893, when panics also prevailed. It is not surprising 
therefore that the stock market experienced a severe decline for a time as the rate 
for loans rose to higher altitudes when the banks reported their first deficit in nearly 
three years. 

It might be of interest to note the changes in the principal bank items during the 
few weeks which preceded the deficit. The following table will show the decrease 
in deposits, reserves, surplus reserve and loans weekly, from August 16 to Septem- 
ber 20. 





Decrease Decrease Decrease 
in in surplus 


in Decrease 
deposits. reserves. reserve. 


WEEK ENDED in loans. 


*82,616,750 $10,460,100 


57 
§.645,725 
3,381,975 





August 23 

August 30 

September 6 

September 13 | 

September 20 | 19,898,300 2,357,125 
RID, o wncncenteeceecessocecceses! GE $8,768,650 

September 27 | 12,351,900 *4,878,675 


a 


gB5 | 





= | 83: 





* Increase. 


In five weeks the deposits of the banks were reduced more than $71,000,000, the 
cash reserve $26,600,000, and the surplus reserve $8,768,000, making the deficit of 
Septemper 20 more than $1,600,000. During the same time loans were reduced 
$41,600,000. In the week ended September 27 the cash reserves were increased 
$1,790,000, and the deficit was changed to asurplus of $3,236,625 ; deposits, however, 
were further reduced $12,000,000 and loans $13,000,000. 

As the reserves of the bank fell the rate of interest, on call loans, advanced, and 
on September 12 the rate touched 20 per cent., on September 24, 25 per cent., and on 
September 29, 35 per cent. We give the range of call Joan rates on each full busi- 
ness day of the last month, the loans on Saturdays not cutting any figure: 

. +6 @ 10 (Sept. 15.....6@ 20 Sept. 19.....6@ 8 | Sept. 25... 
9@ 8 * 16.....4@14; * 22 7Q@20; * 2 


.o008@ 8| * 17....6Q10| * 28.....6¢ a we 
-----Bb@I12; * 18....6@ 9 “* 24....9@25 = 200 
.--6 @ 20 | 
Dear money prevailed, as indicated above, throughout the month, and the inev” 
itable cry to the Government for aid quickly arose. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury responded to the full extent of his authority, and 
some of the expedients tried were unprecedented. First, he urged, with somesuccess, 
a number of National banks to take out increased circulation ; then he caused to be 
made up a list of National banks which had free Government bonds, and sent a notice 
to them that he would deposit public money with them to the extent of the face value 
of the bonds, and next he offered to prepay the interest falling due on October 1. 

‘These were the earlier provisions for making money easy, but the situation 
steadily grew worse. On September 25 the Secretary announced that as far 
as was in his power he would deposit the internal receipts, about $500,000 per day, 
in National banks for thirty or-sixty days, if needed, and longer if nccessary. On 
the same day he offered to anticipate all interest maturing between October 1 and 
June 80, 1903, at a rate of rebate equal to 2.4 per cent. per annum. The amount of 
interest falling due during that period is about $20,650,000. 

On September 26 the Secretary of the Treasury issued a circular offering to buy 
any of the 5 per cent. bonds of 1904 at the rate of 105 flat, the bonds to be presented 
on or before October 15 next. There are $19,410,350 of these bonds outstanding. 
On September 29 the Secretary announced that the National banks would not be re- 
quired to hold a reserve of 25 per cent. against the public deposits. About $130,- 
000,000 of Government funds was on deposit in these institutions at that time, and 
the effect of the Treasury ruling would be to release the reserve of more than $380,- 
000,000 held against those deposits. The Secretary figured that this would make 
the basis of $130,000,000 increased loans. 

Still further the Secretary went in his effort to re-establish an easy money market. 
The law authorizing the deposit of public moneys in the National banks, provides 
that the Secretary shall require the banks designated as public depositories ‘‘ to give 
satisfactory security by the deposit of United States bonds, and otherwise,” etc. 
Heretofore only Government bonds have been accepted, but Secretary Shaw has 
given notice that he will permit the banks which have-2 percent. bonds deposited to 
secure Government money, to substitute for them such securities as Savings banks 
are permitted to invest in, provided that additional circulation shall be taken out to 
the full value of the Government bonds released. The Secretary will require a re- 
serve to be kept against public deposits secured by other than Government bonds. : 
It is not possible at this time to estimate the increase in circulation to follow this 
proceeding. The Secretary is quoted as saying that this relief will not go beyond 
$25,000,000. 

Never before were measures so radical adopted for the purpose of preventing or 
allaying a stringency in the money market. They would have been neither neces- 
sary nor proper were it not that the Treasury has been and is now draining the sup- 
ply of money into its own vaults. 

Although the Government had $314,000,000 cash in the Treasury owned abso» 
lutely on September 1, it added $7,000,000 to its hoarded stock last month, and now 
has $321,000,000, or nearly one-eighth of the entire supply of money in the country. 
This is money actually in the Treasury free from any lien of certificate or note, ex- 
cept the arbitrary reserve fund of $150,000,000 directed by law to be held against the 
legal-tender notes. In addition to this balance in the Treasury the Government, on 
October 1, had nearly $134,000,000 deposited in the National banks. 

We may revert to the experience of the New York banks during the last few 
weeks for the purpose of obtaining all the light possible. There has been a very 
rapid development of the banking interests of this city in recent years, and the finan- 
cial operations with which they have had to deal exceed in magnitude anything ever 
before known. How are the big banks standing the strain, is a question which has 
been heard frequently ; what has been their experience in the trying events of the 
last five or six weeks ? 
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It has been noted that the deposits of the New York Clearing-House banks fel] 
off nearly $84,000,000 between August 16 and September 27, and loans were reduced 
$55,000,000 inthe same time. In the following table are shown the changes in loans 
and deposits of fourteen of the largest banks: 





Deposits Deposits | Loans Loans 




















BANES. | August 16. | Sept.27. | August 16. | Sept. 27. 
A RPE PE TE 3120, 604,600 $104,878, 800 | $134, 584.100 | $123.570.000 
EES PEE accvccevocesccccccecoesevcooses (897° 700 67,601,800 80,210,900 75,003,300 
ds ins tbe cans caccnn eit 60447900 | 62,730,000 | 53. 764 — 50,493,000 
National Bank of Commerce............... 63,019.960 | 54,854,700 | 72.341.7 67,262,400 
Tn cederetdsenseteenesosspeovespoesone 54,864,700 | 61,418,200 | 48,001, "300 | 45. 451,600 
ith dithduneberindhschebebedsinenindice 51,544,400 47,752,500 | 42,090,000 | 39 37 2'800 
i <dithédtuntvedousndubweesmseeeetenenté 44,929,300 42,756,900 | 38,673,900 36,292,00J 
COTE ERGO rce ccc ccccccccvcccccccccscccee 27,602,000 26,587,000 | 24,826,000 23. 914.000 
er ss oncccsesetoococeorsocee 34,016,000 25.451,000 | 27,276,000 556,000 
Dt dktideniiudpeenenneneseeonnneeoretes 25,448,000 22,650,000 | 25,171,700 3. 672,100 
is dn dn ccc enbhebsneessesens 22,887,400 | 21,078,700 | 21,147,300 19.127.300 
PD CII, ccccccncccovccesucosece 25,781,000 _ 20,980,000 | 30,407,000 28.348,000 
Importers and Traders.........cccccccccees 21,289,000 19,668,000 | 28 876,000 22,372,000 
EE ciscntcorweseeséusscenvdees 23,325,300 19,383,200 | 21,388,200 18,363,000 

I. 5s scancnbeaseccesaes $660,657.200 | $587,790.800 | $643,758,600 | $595 797,500 
SE iitcctibatinineeniverdeeasesceesucns 299,588,800 | 288,728,300 285,389,400 278,384,300 
ll iiheuizidineddducccietwetbedenetie $960,246,000 | $876,519,100 | $929,148,000 S874, 181, 800 











It will be noted that the fourteen banks lost $73,000,000 deposits, while the other 
banks lost $11,000,000. The larger banks lost nearly twelve per cent. of the depos- 
its held on August 16, and the remaining banks less than four per cent. As to loans 
the large banks report a decrease of $48,000,000, or 71¢ per cent., the smaller banks 
$7,000,000, or 214 per cent. It will also be observed that on September 27 the larger 
banks had loans $8,000,000 in excess of deposits, while the smaller banks report de- 
posits $10,000,000 in excess of loans. 

The stock market naturally was responsive to the money market, and there were 
several severe breaks in prices and also recoveries. The market jumped into phe- 
nomenal activity again, and about 21,000,000 shares were traded in during the month, 
the highest record ever made for that month, and the largest total for any month of 
the year, with the exception of April, when the total was more than 26,000,000 
shares. There were also heavy dealings in bonds, the sales aggregating nearly $95, - 
000,000, as against $45,000,000 in September a year ago. There was a net decline 
in values all through the list, although at the close of the month a number of secur- 
ities showed substantial recoveries from the extreme low point reached during the 
month. 

The anthracite coal strike has continued to be an unfavorable influence for 
another month. No settlement has yet been reached and a coal famine is impend- 

‘ing. The retail price of anthracite coal has reached $20 a ton in New York, and 
very little is to be had at even that price. Industrial enterprises are shutting down 
because of inability to obtain fuel, while violence and disorder are manifesting them- 
selves in the coal regions. The latest estimate of losses because of the strike is, 
down to the end of the twentieth week, September 27, and is as follows: 


To operators in price of coal...... $47,500,000 Cost of maintaining Coal and Iron 
To strikers in wages............... 26,300,000 Pbuuscuwdesoboosedneeceesence $1,400,000 
To employees otherthan miners.. 5,870,000 Cost of maintaining non-union 
To railroads in earnings........... 11,000,000 WD cc cned woencoseuncecesecese 550,000 
To business men in region......... 14,800,000 Cost of maintaining troops in field 400,000 
To business men outside region... Loss to mines and machinery...... 











eereeeeaeer eee eee eer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeTeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee ee 


But for the coal strike there would be little to disturb confidence outside of the 
tight money scare which has excited Wall Street. The deposits in banks and trust 
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companies in the country are reported by the Comptroller of the Currency toamount 
to $8,535,053,136, an increase in ten years of 100 percent. The circulation of the 
National banks has reached the highest total ever known. The Government has 
more gold in its Treasury than ever before in its history. While exports of mer- 
chandise have fallen off, imports are at their highest point, an unfailing sign of 
prosperity. 

' Statistics furnished by the Comptroller of the Currency show that the National 
bank system is still expanding notwithstanding it is hampered by the requirements 
concerning Government bond holdings. During the month of September there were 
thirty-eight banks organized with a capital of $3,030,000, and they deposited $506, - 
750 of bonds to secure circulation. Of these banks twenty-four had a capital of less 
than $50,000 each. Since the act of March 14, 1900, there have been 1,179 banks or- 
ganized with a capital of $68,564,500, and of these 785 have a capital below the for- 
mer minimum amount. Not all these banks are new institutions, for 153 of them 
were formerly State institutions, which have reorganized under National charters. 
The increase in number of banks in operation since March 14, 1900, is 1,034, and in 
capital stock is $94,859,600, a number of banks having increased their capital in the 
last two years. . 

The compilation of failures made by R. G. Dun & Co. indicates that the busi- 
ness disasters in 1902 have been somewhat in excess of those in the previous year. 
During the first nine months of the year the failures were 8,723, with liabilities of 
$113,484,688, as compared with 8,144 failures with liabilities of $97,856,416 in 1901. 
Deducting the bank failures, which were forty-seven this year, as against sixty-one 
jn 1901, the strictly commercial failures were 8,676 against 8,083 in 1901, and the lia- 
bilities were $85,407,490, against $80,560,862 last year. This is a very small increase, 
only about six to seven per cent., while the record this year compares favorably 
with that of any other previous year in a long period excepting only 1899. 

THE MonEY MARKET.—There was a stringent money market during almost the 
entire month of September. On the 8th call money touched 10 per cent., on the 12th, 
20 per cent., on the 24th, 25 per cent., and on the 29th, 35 per cent. There were fluc- 
tuations in the rate but rarely after the first week did the rate fall below 6 per cent. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 4 @ 19 per cent., the average rate 
being about 14 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 6 per cent. as the 
minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 6 per cent. 
interest and a commission of 1 per cent. for 30 days to 4 months on good mixed 
collateral, and 6 per cent. for 6 months. For commercial paper the rates are 6 per 
cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 
months’ single names, and 614 per cent. for good paper having the same length of 
time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw York Clty. 








May 1. | June 1. | July 1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. | Oct. 1. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 34-8 | 234-3% | 34-7 24-3 4—- 4 —19 
— a banks and trust compa- | | 























a ead nail iedihiabidaeaailaitinatetaihies 4— |i8 — 3— |3 — 34— 6 — 
Brokers loans on collateral, 30 to 60 , ” tates Sek tee | a , ‘anes 
MP Ebeccccoccocecesesecoceessoeasecece! —_ ‘— ‘— i | —_ 

Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days | | 

AAR AR PIL AS 4—  44—% | 44-44% | 4%-%15 —%/6@I1s 
a loans on collateral, 5 to 7 4 | 44 4 14-5 : 6 

ey era — - — — 5 —%\6 — 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills| = 0) " " | 

receivable, to 9 day ete | 44—% | 44— % | 4K%— w“—%/15 — |6 — 
Commercial paper prime single 

names, SPO Seer ecwscastancss.| OEE | OE 38 446—5 446-5 5 —%/\6 — 
Commercial paper, good single 

names, 4 to 6 months.............+. |5 — %|5 —%/5 —5%| 5-6 | 54-6 | 64— 
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New York City BAnks.—For the first time in nearly three years the reserves of 







the Clearing-House banks of this city on September 20 fell below the 25 per cent. 
standard, the deficit on that date amounting to $1,642,050. On November 25, 1899, 
there was a deficit of $6,652,200. By a heavy reduction in loans in the last week of 
the month the reserve was restored and a surplus of $3,236,625 reported. Since 
August 16 there has been a large decrease in deposits, $83,000,000, while during the 
same time loans were reduced about $45,000,000 and the cash reserves $25,000,000. 
Loans, which at the beginning of August were $37,000,000 less than deposits, were 


only about $1,300,000 less on September 20. 


$3,000,000 since the middle of August. 


New Yorxk Crry BanKks—ConDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Circulation has increased about 





| Loans. 
| 


Specie. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Onna | 


























.| $910, 040,000 '$167,427,000 $76, 315,400 | $935,998,500 | $9,742,775 | $32,935, LOO $1, 370,876,100 
Sept. 6 ..-| 906,37 4.800 i 593, 800 73,352,800 923,398,200 ,097,050 DBD, 000 | 9, 559, 000 
899.4 98,900 | 155,775, 72,132,100 908,769,300 | WLB. 075 | 34,267 "500 | 1,662, 063. 100 
o eo 887,534,400 150" 007,200 168,500 888, 871.000 | *1 642, 050 | 34. 761, "300 | 1, "548, 50) 4. 700 
‘“* §27...| 874,181,800 151,980,800 70,385,600 876, 519,100 | 3, "936. 625 35, 077, 900 | 1. 748, 296, 300 

* Deficit. 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST 









OF EACH MONTH, 





1900. 








1901. 


| 
| 








MONTH. 




















1902, 


















; Surplus ; Surplus | : Surplus 
NER. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 
January ......| 740,046,900 $11,168, O75 | — 189,200 $11. 525,900 | $910,860,800 $7,515,575 
February... 795,917,300 Re) 275 | 9,917, "500 24, 838, 825 | 975,997,000 26,628,350 
db caw wigs 829,917,000 13,641,550 | 1, O 514, 000 14, 801, 100 | 1,017,488,300 9,975,925 
April..........| 807,816,600 9,836,150 | 1,004,283, 7.870.500 | 965,353. 6,965,575 
May...........| 852,062,500 21,128,300 970,790,500 16, 759, 775 | 968,189,600 7,484,000 
June..........| 887,954,500 20,122,275 952,398,200 21, "253, 050 | 48,326,400 11,929,000 
7, | 249,30 16,859,375 971,382,000 8,484, ‘200 | 955,829,400 12,978,350 
Au cesecess| 887,841,700 30,97! 955,912, 99" 165, 350 | 957,145,500 13,738, 12: 
September....| .486, 27,078,475 968, 121,900 11,919, 5 | 935,998,400 9,742,775 
October....... | 884,706, 12,942,600 936,452,300 16,293,025 | 876,519,100 3,206,625 
November ....| 841,775,200 .950, 958,062,400 DPT. cocsecsccaues F  wegeeseses 
December..... | 410, 10,865,675 940, 668, 500 PP | -cadcawcceee Ef  wensaawese 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901, loans, $938,191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,628, 000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER BanKs—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 









































Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Dates, Leansand | peposits. | Specie. derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Deficit. 
Investments. bank notes. *%9-House | panks. 
agents. 

Aug. 30....| $75,470,200 | $80,930,900 | $3,375,600 | $3,996,400 | $8,348, $2,480,400 | * $2,082, 125 
Sept. 6.. 76,107,800 | 80,961,900 | 3,076,100 4,029,800 8,293,800 1,958,400 | * 2,882,375 
” 13... 77,607,700 | 81,938,600 3,287,000 4,125,500 8,160, 1,570,800; * 3. 340, 95 0 

~ ee. 78,008,700 | 81,675,900 | 3,446,500 4,089,000 7,347,700 1,925,600; * 3. 610, 175 
~ ee 78,387,900 | 82,603,600 | 3,536,900) 4,124,900 7,648,200 1,831,200; * 3.509.750 

Boston BAnkKs. 
| Legal | 

DATES Loans. Deposits. Specie. | Ten a. | Circulation.| Clearings. 

ee eer $186,648,000 | $200. 332,000 | $14,970,000 | $6,063,000 | $5,090,000 #198. 221, an 
i. | Miveeanne 52d, "202,863,000 14,822,000 5,478,000 | 5,137,000 03.689, 60( 

a aoe 187,106,000 203,154,000 15,868,000 5,843,000 | 5,558,000 ie 532, 500 
~~: “Miéudedn 6,134,000 | 669,000 126, $21,400 
sewsees 56 5 000 | 128,349,600 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


























DATES. Loans. Deposits, | 1%. sn Circulation.| Clearings. 

Po ne $189,170.000 | $219,973,000 $56,836,000 $9,037 .000 $93,988,700 
BENG. Gaeccccevevcceesene 190,170, 219,585,000 56,037,000 9,042,000 092,600 
y+ ic ceusibatenedion 190,057,000 9,440, 53,885,000 9,074,000 107,876,100 
 Piintentbeniaddkesned 188,630,000 217,464,000 52,415,000 8,928,000 107,519,800 
 Giestusedesecesibiod 187,679,000 215,217,000 50,643,000 8,768,000 114,257,300 





FoREIGN ExcHANGE.—As the rate for money in the local market advanced rates 
for sterling declined, but there is also a very moderate supply of bills, while a fair 
demand for remittance for settlement exists. 
importing point, although some gold has reached here, principally from Australia. 


Sterling has not yet fallen to the gold 


RaTES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacoH WEEK. 

















BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. transfers commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight . ong. 60 days. 
Be, Bs vssowivese 4, @ 4.8400 | 4.8660 @ 4.8670 | 4.8690 @ 4.8710 | 4.838% @ 4.8334 | 4.83 @ 4.8414 
Bi. Gicovesdenst 4.8375 @ 4.8390 | 4.8650 @ 4.8660 | 4.8700 @ 4.8710 | 4.83834 @ 48316 4.8234 @ 4.84 
~~ 6ecensnwess 4.8290 @ 4.8300 | 4.8550 @ 4.8565 | 4.8600 @ 4.8615 | 4.8244 @ 4.8246 | 4.8134 @ 4.8344 
 Dikesseoneons 4.8285 @ 4.8300 | 4.8575 @ 4.8590 | 4.8640 @ 4.8650 | 4.82%e @ 4.8234 | 4.82 @ 4.8344 
” Wassesemess 4.8225 @ 4.8235 | 4.8560 @ 4.8675 | 4.8615 @ 4.8630 | 4.82 @4.821%4 | 4.8146 @ 4.83 











GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—The mints in September coined $3,560,860 gold, 
$2,831,165 silver, of which $2,754,060 was silver dollars and $370,090 minor coin, a 


total of $6,762,115. 


CoInAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





1902, 





























1900. 1901. 
Gold. ‘Silver. | Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
SOMEBET 000 cvecrceccocesess $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 
PRUE sccccccessooe coe 3,401, | 1,940,000 | 9,230,300 2,242,166 643,850 2,489, 
Ps cecccccmesncconcses 12,596,240 | 4,841,376 | 6,182,152 3,120,580 1,558 2,965,577 
BOTs cvccccsceceesecenrece 12,922,000 | 3,930,000 | 18,958,000; 2,633,000, 3,480,315,  3,388,; 
BEET sdsunteseecosenasenvepes 8,252,000 | 3,171,000; 9,325,000 3,266,000 426,000 1,873,000 
I eubneoted 3,820,770 | 2,094,217 5,948,080} 2,836,185 500,345 | 2,464,353 
re 6,540,000 | 1,827,827 | 4,225,000 1,312,000 | = 2,120, 2,254,000 
err 5,050,000 | 2,536,000 6,780,000 3,141,000 , 8,040, 2,236,000 
September.......ccocccces 2,293,835 | 3,982,185) 4,100,178 | 3,899,524 3,560,860) 2,831,165 
Ti idcactereesensenens 5,120,000 | 4,148,000, 5,750,000 BEET Kaccoccecon | secccessoes 
gg ee 13,185,000 | 3,130,000) 6,270,000 BEET ccosccesees | caceccesees 
ORT cedsnveescesens 4,576,697 2,880,555 12,309,338 BREET doccanccece Fkcene ccece 
SOs cnccescscecovess | $99,272,942 | $36,295,321 |$101,735,187 | $80,838,461 ; $32,432,928 | $23,510,005 


{ 








SILVER.—The price of silver in London declined 5-8d. during the month closing 
at 23 9-16d. the lowest price recorded in the month and the lowest since May last. 


MontTHLy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1900, 1901, 1902. 












































1900. 1901. 1902. | 1900. 1901. 1902, 

High| Low. High| Low.| High| Low. ’ | High| Low.) High| Low.| High| Low 
January..| 2734 | 27 | 20% | 27% | 26,3, | 2536 ||July....... 2734 | 2756 | 28,% | 2734 | 24y% | 24 
February 134 2ifs | WBre— | 27% | 2556 | 25,5, || August | 2744 | 28 ate 247_ | 24 
March....| 2734 | 27¢y | 287% | 271% | 251% | 2448 |\Septemb’r! 275g | 2638 | 28,6 | 29%4 | 24% | 23,% 
April... | | 2748 | 2648 | 2474 | 23%, ||October..| 263 seh A, | 245] .... | .... 
ci | 2754 | 27 OTe | wAlg | 2376 |Novemb’r| 27f_ | 2643 | 294% | 297. 
June. ....| 282, | Wy | 275, | 2714 | 247, | 2335 | Decemb’r| 278, | 2618 15 | 29 

| 
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FOREIGN AND DomeEsTIc CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW York. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns 4 oy of Eng. notes.$4.84 $4.87 Mexican 20 pe@SOS..........++-. $19.50 $19.60 
Twenty francs.......0...seees: 3.84 3.87 NN cc cusuhusededete 3.95 4.00 
ret Mexican dollars..............+. 40 42 
15.65 Peruvian Soles.............++++ 38444 
15.65 ee in wiv dvccsccescenes 2844 ~=«Cs AL 








Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 23,,d. per ounce. New York market for large commercia! 
silver bars, 51 @ 524%4c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5144 @ 5234c. The official price was 

4C. 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The National banks last month increased their 
note circulation $5,710,907 but $1,275,350 of the increase is represented by lawful 
money deposited to retire circulation, making the expansion of currency on this 
account less than $4,500,000. The banks have deposited $3,000,000 bonds to secure 
circulation and $12,000,000 to secure public deposits, showing that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been successful in his endeavor to get the banks to assist in getting 
more money into circulation, for a while, at least. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 














June 30, ns July 31, 1902. Aug. 31, 1902.| Sept. 30, 1902, 
Total amount outstanding............++. $356,672,091 | ea 984,184 | $361,282,691 | $3866,993,598 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 314, 238, 811 | 6,614,767 | 319, 407,587 323,843,144 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 42, 433,280 | | 7 369, 417 | 41, 875,104 43,150,454 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 5,461,250 | 5,816,000 | 7,008,000 7,408,450 
Five per cents. of gai a ER 455,900 | 605,900 | 610,900 810,900 
Four per cents. Of 1895..........c.eee00. 2,028,100 | 2,076,600 | 2,116,600 2,569,600 
Three per cents. of a Leveeeuentedeseos 3,210,080 | 3,272, 995, 4,437,720 
Two per cents. Of 1900..........eeceeeee! 306,008,200 | 306,817,400 | 309,210,600 310, 826,100 
PD Kan cednededdesenevdenceerseseses | $317,163,530 | eed $322,941.680 $326, 052, "7 
| } 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure a -y “af 
4 per cents. of 1907, $15,968,350; 5 per cents, of 1894, $2,121,450; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,302,750; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $10, 614,520 ; 2 per cents. of 1900, $97, 266, 100 ; District of Columbia 3. 65's, 1924, 
$1,352,000; a total of $136, 625.170. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS —The report of receipts and dis- 
bursements of the United States Treasury in September shows the former exceeding 
the latter by more than $11,000,000. The record of the last three months has been 
extraordinary. In July there was a deficit of $7,000,000, in August a surplus of 
$5,000,000 and in September a surplus of $11,000,000. Yet the receipts have varied 
very little averaging nearly $49,000,000 a month. It is in the expenditure that the 
change has occurred. In July the disbursements were nearly $57,000,000, in August 
$43,000,000 and in September less than $38,000,000. There is of course a limit to 
the reduction in expenditures, and it is not likely that such a surplus as that of Sep- 
tember will be of frequent occurrence. 


UnrtTep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
September, Since September, Since 
Source. 1902. July 1, 1902. Source. 1902, July 1, 1902. 
BE, wccocsnceses $26,225,777 $77,238,751 Civil and mis........ $8,642,678 $31,153,911 
Internal revenue... 19,789,709 58,933,202 | WYAK-.s+++ ssseeeeeees WOOT EBS uate 
Miscellaneous....... 2,564,805 10,319,982 | frdinns. "580.405 5047 














nieaane $48,580,381  $146,491,885 | I eee 
Excess of receipts... 11,025,583 9,009,909  esesestcixs $37,554,798 mae 


Unrrep States Pusiic Dest.—While the bonded debt remains unchanged there 
was an increase of $1,000,000 in the National bank-note redemption fund, and of 
$10,000,000 in gold and silver certificates issued, making the aggregate debt show an 
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increase of $11,000,000. The total cash assets in the Treasury, however, increased 
$25,000,000, and the demand liabilities nearly $14,000,000. The net cash balance in- 
creased from $359,000,000 to $371,000,000, and the total debt less cash in the Treas- 
ury was reduced from $968,000,000 to $957,000,000. The net debt is now $54,000,000 


less than it was on January 1 last. 


UNITED cena PuBLic DEBT. 
























































| | Jan. 1, 1902. | Aug. 1, 1902. Sept. 1, 1902.| Oct. 1, 1902. 
interest-bearin debt | ol 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.......| $445,940,750 | $45,940,750 $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907,4 “  — ......... od 240,063,300 | 233,177,400 | 233,177, 233,177, 
Refundin eon. 4 per cent...... | 32,250 | 31,980 | 31,880 31,880 
Loan of 1904, 5 per. Goce cccevecccesecs | 20,060,150 | 19,410,350 | 19,410,350 19,410,35u 
ial deaitiainniaieminhaaiel . 139,618,600 | nyt y 134,994,200 134,994, 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ | 97,564,160 | 97,515,660 97,515,660 97,515,660 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $943,279,210 | ay yr} $931 ,070,340 931,070,340 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,339,790 | 1,276,810 1, 257, 490 1,256,860 
Debt bearing no interest: - 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 364,734,863 364,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct... 35,003,208 | 41,929,629 41,646,805 42,733,894 
PeROCROe Ses 6 ccc ccccscccedcéocss 6,874,492 6,873,323 | 6, 873, 323 6,873,323 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $388,612,563 | $395,537,816  $395,254,991 | $396,342,081 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,333,231,564 | 1,327,884,966 1,327,582 ” 822 1,328,669,281 
Cer iSeqges and notes offset by cash in | | 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates..........ssessceeeeeees | 316,785,089, 356,985,089 359,390,089| 363,811,089 
RR. Ee | myn etenes | 456,217,000! 458,785,000 465,752,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ........cccccccees | 38,596,000 28,763 000 | 27. 701, ,000 26,836,000 
Total certificates and notes........... got 468.089 | $841,965, 089 | “$845, 876, 089 " $855,899,089 
ee iikiritdb4660800keeeees éeaeee | 44,699,653 | 2,169,850, 055 | 2,173,458, 910 2,184,568,370 
Cash in the Treasury : | 
ER eee | 1,219,631,721 | 1,278,479, 598 1,290,043,680 | 1,315,429,548 
Demand liabilities.......cccccccccccccces | 898,028,443 | "924.504, 999 | 930, 552, 180 944,176,154 
EE ee | $321, 603,278 $353, 974.599 | $359,491,500 $371. 253, 394 
CE WU lc ccccnccccdocsccesesccescesce]| Ee "000.000 150,000,000 | 150,000,900 150,000,000 
itikiccadcodcccccaccacates | 171, "603, 278 ©2083, ‘974 "599 | 209, 491,500 291. 953. 394 
ER a ee ee | $321 603,278 | 974,599 | 7 nay eo $371,253,394 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 1,011,628,286 | 973,910, 367 | | 957,415,887 








MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—Nearly $11,000,000 was added 
to the volume of money in circulation last month although there was a decrease of 
$7,000,000 in gold coin, of $2,000,000 in gold certificates and of $1,000,000 in Treasury 


notes. 


On the other hand silver certificates were increased $7,000,000, silver dollars 


$4,000,000, subsidiary silver $2,000,000, United States notes $2,000,000 and bank 


notes $6,000,000. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 








I . .. cicnicdn tadenbeusesssonsoneense 
icine sncanegueguedeeooeneee 
Subsidiary silver.....cccccccccsccccccccces 
STS me Ere 
a in nnn oeinben 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 
United 6 916s eb dene oeedeseses 


Pesamaiites of United States............. 





Circulation per capita........ccccceceeee- 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—There was an increase of $11,000,000 


July 1, 1902. 





Aug. 1, 1902. | Sept. 1, 1902. 








$629,271 5382 $631, 156, 433 | 
68,621,718 68. 906,465 | 
"814, 
7,110, als Ten 019 | 
650, 447,445,542 
29,862,445 | 28,635,585 | 
336.265.855 | 337,428,669 
345,931,750 | 346,046,965 
$2,2 6,529,412 82,260, 606. 137 
79,117,000 — 79,230,000 
$28.40 53 





$632,209,118 
70,984, 675 


341, 141, 774 
346,557,379 


$2,264,982,945 
79,34 "000 


Oct. 1, 1902. 


$624, 728. 060 
75,043,719 
89, "205 


459.571.478 
26,741,790 
42.930 


352,383,259 








$2,275,686,651 
79,458,000 
$28. 64 


in the total amount of money in the Treasury last month, but an increase of $4,000,- 


000 in certificates outstanding made the gain in net cash only $7,000,000. The 
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Treasury lost in all kinds of cash except gold, and in that gained more than 
$21,000,000. 
MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 




















July 1, 1902. | Aug. 1, 1902.| Sept. 1, 1902. | Oct. 1, 1902, 
Gold coin and bullion..................... $559,302,052 | $562,769,024 | $571,302,633 | $590,506.825 
cs  uacene aainieensiitior 471,405,336 | 472,170,589 471,870,379 | qT 502 
i nities hci eduenbeapenaatebew’ 29,960,039 28,368,763 | 27 "200,244 24,439,639 
ET CUO cccccecccesoossoosesee esse 14,042,045 12,002.930 | 10,351,174 | 8,082,371 
Ses CD CIs 0 oc ccccccccscoseseces 10,415,161 9,252,347 5,539,242 | 3,750,930 
National bank notes................eeee00. 10,740,341 12,937,219 | 14,725,312 | 14,610, 1339 
Ee ee Pe ee es $1,095,864,974 | $1,097,500,872 |$1,100,997,984 | $1,112, 103, 606 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding........ bobecdecndeeasesewess 783,623,617 790,845,146 786,624,712 | 790,695,382 
Net cash in Treasury.............sseeee- $312,241,357 | $306,655,726  $314,373,272 commen 

















SuppLy oF Money IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—An increase of tenia $12, 000,000 
in gold and of nearly $6,000,000 in National bank notes represents the $18,000,000 
increase in supply of money in the country reported last month. The total now 
exceeds $2,597,000,000. 


‘ SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| July 1, 1902. | Aue. 1, 1902. | | Sept. 1, 1902, Oct. 1, 1902. 








Gold coin and bullion ............ ce eeeeee #1, 188,573,584 1, 193,925,457 $1,203,511,751 $1,215,234, 885 





Es csovceesenescessecssbecsssecee 540,027,054 | "541,07 7,054 | 542, 855, "054 545,757,221 
tt tc criecnsseeuseenenneewsnee | yy | 28,368,763 | 27,209,244 24,439,639 
Subsidiary silver,...+s+sssssscssccceceeeess 96,856,985 98 8.225.389 | 97,766,461 97.988.576 
United States motes,.......cccccccsccccecs | $46,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346, 681, 016 346, 681,016 
PUSS WON, MOGOB sc coc ccccccccccccccces 856,672,091 | 358, 984, 184 | 361, 282" 691 366, 993, 598 

in vecheccccterccsesvccecoencscecses ‘$2, 558,770,769 82, 567,261, 863 $2, 579, 306, 217 $2,597, 094, 935 





Certificates and Treasury notes soanemuntall by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are are 
not included in the above statement. 


ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise from the United States in August 
were $13,000,000 less in value than for the corresponding month last year. This is 
the twelfth consecutive month showing a decline, and in these twelve months the 
exports have fallen off more than $153,000,000. On the other hand impurts have 
been increasing almost consecutively for more than a year past, the gain in twelve 
months reaching $71,000,000, changing the balance of trade $224,000,000. In the 
eight months ended August 31 the exports were $821,000,000, a decrease compared 
with last year of $117,000,000, while the imports were $614,000,000, an increase of 
$34,000,000. Exports will be larger for some months to come, however, as the 
movement of grain and cotton will increase. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 




















MERCHANDISE. | 
weeeen oe | Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 

Exports. | Imports. Balance. | | 
Se $80,825,050 | $39,844,605 Exp. , $49,980,445 Imp. - ar 981 Exp. = $4, 109,783 
GREETS: 84,565,561 | 49,677,349 34. 888, 212 eo 1,246,735 
ener 104,646,020 | 66,643,810 < 38,002,210 ” 3,292,349 ** 814.232 
etnies: « gm iam biel 108,575,965 | 61,820,488 * 41.755, 477 | Exp., * 846, 580 Be 2,588,725 
ere: 108,024,209 | 73,127,217 * 34,896,992 Imp.. 3,339,667 | we 1,781,919 
SS 94,682,178 | 78,675,371 ** — 16,006,807 | Exp., 1,035,500 | at 2,978,834 

EIGHT MONTHS | 

Pp ebeubindduntebeene 641,697,330 | 546,325,777 Exp., 95,371 553 | Exp., 20,655, 005 | Exp., 17,227,563 
i onespnandeumumiinie 778,632,207 426,922,568 351. 709. 639 I mp., "100, 856, 362 15.1 182. 869 
deed nmite einlomnd 792,590,823 | 515,190,483) “ 277,400,300 | ‘Exp., 584.316) “* 14,769,141 
eer 916,062,516 | 564,898,833 ** Bae | = .6 © 670" 792; °* 15,679, 688 
ics pecseoeseeeooess 39,329,341 | 579,650,756 ” con We nas - 9, 022,596 = 16,357,329 
hsebsdeodexcnecsut 821,685,198 | 614,165,387 | “ 207, "519, 611 “ 14, 594. od “© 14,501,397 




















ACTIVE STOCKS, 





QUOTATIONS. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of September, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1902, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 190] : 


























YEAR 1901.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1992.| SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Th" sma Fe.; 91 42144| 965g-Sept. 9| 744—Jan. 27) 9654 85 914% 
PPTTTT ITLL. 108 70 10644—Sept. 2, 9544—Jan. 27) 1064 4 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 114% 8134 |-1184%—Sept. 10/101 —Jan. 14| 118% 103 108 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 97 99 —Sept.19)| 92%4—Sept. 26| 99 924%, 96 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% 55%| 7234—July 21; 607%—Feb. 14) 72 6234 66 
Canadian Pacific............ .-| LUZ 87 |: 1454—Sept. 3 econ. 28 | 1454 134% 139 
Canada Southern.............. 89 5444) 97 —May 22 —Sept. 29 85 85 
Central of New Jersey........ 19654 14534 | 198 —Jan. 6 175 —Sept. 23; 187 175 175 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 5254 29 5744—Sept. 3| 45 —Feb. 20) 57% 48% 652 
Chicago & Alton........... .eoe| 50K 27 4534—July 16| 3384—Jan. 14) 48% 3% 37% 
~ referred.. Soe an 79 —July 17| 73 —Sept. 29) 76% 7% 74 
Chicago & E. Illinois.......... 140 22034—July 30 | 13434—Jan. 6) 215 7 214 
DROTOFTOG. .. cccccccces | 136 120K 151 —July 1) 1386%—Sept. 13! 136% 136% 136% 
Chicago, Great Western...... 27 16 35 —Aug. 29| 223%—Jan. 25) 345g 29% 31 
Chic. “Soienantion Leet —_ 5274, 23 80 —May 7) 49'4—Jan. 14|.... .... onine 
" preferred.. 7734 5834) 9144 i 19; 7% —Jan. 16; 90 90 90 
Cute. —— & St. Paul..| 188 134 | 19 —Sept. 20 | 16044—Jan. 27) 19834 188% 194 
re pecenenoede 200 175 200%4—Sept. 20 186 —Jan, 14 20084 192 200 
Chicago ectmanhinn.. 215 1684/2711 —Apr. 29 | 2044%—Jan. 14) 24254 230 23544 
" WOGOETOS 00 cc cccccese 248 207 | 2744%—Apr. 29 | 230 —Jan. 18) 268 250 263 
ee ock I. & Pacific....| 17544 11746 | 206 —Sept. 22 | 152 —Jan. 15) 206 186 198% 
Chic., t. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 14634 125 | 170%—Apr. 30;140 —Feb. 6/165 162% 164% 
referred ............ 201 180 10 —Apr. 15|195 —Mar. 6)....  .... 
Chicago erminal Transfer...) 31 10% | 24%—Aug. 19| 154—Feb. 21; 24% 2% ‘22 
PFELOFTed .....ccccece 5744 33 44 —Sept. 10; 304%—Feb. 20) 44 374% «=«40K% 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 101 7244 | 1083g-Aug. 8), 9544—Jan. 14| 107 100 103% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 1306 4134 1104%—Apr. 24); 7334—Aug. 22 4 6% 9% 
Colorado Southern,............ 3534—July 17; 144%—Jan. 15; 354 30% 32% 
" lst preferred..,..... 80 S 79%—Aug. 11; 5944—Jan. 15; 79 724% 
2d preferred......... 2834 164% | 53%—Sept. 2) 28 —Jan. 14| 538% 47% 49 
Consolidated Ls 238 187 4—Apr 213 —Jan. 16) 226 217 221 
| 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 185% 105 |1844—Jan. 7/170 —Mar. 11); 181% 171% 177% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 258 1884 | 207 —Feb. 4/253 —Jan. 15| 28434 2 1316 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5344 291%6| 5134—Aug. 21; 41 —Apr. 7) 51 4246 4634 
” preferred.............| 103844 80 9634—Aug. 21| 8834—May 19, 964% 90 93 
i ial dalla os aaah es ign eatin 45144 2444) 4454—Jan. 2) 3534¢—May 19| 434% 37 4014 
© Be sarececdscesécicnese 7 5934) 7534—Jan. 2)| 65384—May 19, 715g 66 6956 
© 2d Prek......ccccccccsccces 6234 3914) 6334—Jan. 2); 51 —May 17) 58 524% 54k 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 68 41 7434—Mar. 7) 50 —Mar. 26) 69 58 60 
Express AGams........cccceees | 202 145 | 230 —Aug. 28|198 —July 11/.... aie aati 
" American............ 219 170 | 265 —Aug. 28/210 —Jan. 6) 262 24934 250 
" United States........ 100s «B53 160 —Aug. 28 | 97 —Jan. 2) 158 148 150 
" Wells, Fargo......... oa 1380 | 251 —Aug. 29| 185 —Jan. 24, 250 247 8250 
Great Northern, preferred....| 208 16714 | 20244—Sept. 4 | 1814%—Mar. 5 | 20244 190 193 
Hocking Valley. hagevesecoesees 75% 40%/106 —Aug. 8| 6 —Jan. 15) 103 9314 4 
" preferred vuneeseesens 4 6934) 9744—Aug. 7/| 814%-—Jan. 14; 944 90 9216 
Llinois Central.............e0. 15434 124 | 17344—Aug. 27 | 137 —Jan. 14/ 173% 147 154 
lowa a hjiehitnscineeeeee 4334 21 5144,—Aug. 21| 37%—Jan. 15) 50% £44 45 
inna atabindus 87144 48 —Apr. 28; 71 —Jan. 14) 88 80 $1346 
Kansas city Southern......... 25 138% | 39 —Aug. 25) 19 —Jan. 15) 39 3344 35 
" PROTOTTOG.... .ccccccccs 49 6234—Apr. 21; 44 —Jan. 14; 6156 5 57 
Kans, City Ft. 8S. & a pref..| 8144 77% 8 —Aug. 1| 80 —Sept. 24) 86 80 8134 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 76% 714—Jan. 3/ 6044—Sept. 29| 67 6044 +61 
canieeved .. sbessecoeene 135% 10844 | 138 —Feb. 6/125 —Jan. 15) 130 128 130 
Lon ; Island YTTTTITTT TTT TTT Te 67 917%—May 2) 7834—Jan. 15| 86% 801% 
Louisville & Nashville........ 1114 76 | 159%—Aug. 20 1024¢—Jan. 27 | 15654 1374 1434 
Manhattan consol............. 145 83 | 1403g—Jan. 9/128 —Mar. 12) 1394 132 137 
Metropolitan Street........... 177 150 |174 —Feb. 5 | 139%—Sept. 29| 149 13944 142% 
Mexican Central............+.. 30 =: 1284; 3144—Mar. 31 2534—Sept. 29, 2934 25%, 27 
Mexican National.............. 154 435g | 20%—Mar. 10; 144%—Jan. 15|.... nee 
Minneapolis & St. ee 1114 6734|;115 —Apr. 19|105 —Jan. 27) 114% 109% 110% 
preferred .....cccccee 24 10134 | 12734—Apr. 28 | 118%—Jan. 22) 127 127 =: 127 
Missouri, Kan. & TeX... .cccccecs 6 15 3534—Sept.10| 24 —Mar. 5| 3534 28% 31%4 
- ‘preferred....... ..... 37 | 69%4—Sept.10! 51 —Jan. 13| 6934 6036 68%, 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 

































































































































YEAR 1901. |HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1902. | SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
High, Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Missouri Pacific.............+-+ | 124% 69 | 1254%—Sept. 10; 9634—Mar. 11 /| 125% 111% 115% 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson aa | as 13934 | 168%—Jan. 2) 15344—May 19) 1674 155 158 
N. ¥. Chicago & St. Louis.... | 57 16 5754—Aug. 8| 4646—Jan. 15) 56% 50 52 
2d preferred......... 95 47 | 100 —Aug. 7| 84 —Feb. 4) 938% 90% 91 
N. Y.. Ontario & Western.....| 40% 24 3756—Nept. 8| 32 —Mar. 1l| 37568 32% # 34% 
Norfolk & Western nkeasceete | 613g 42 7844—Sept. 3] 55 —Jan. 14/; 78% 70 73% 
preferred........+++ | 9244 82 98 —July 23; 90 —Feb. 21; 9% 9144 92 
North American Co........... 109 73% | 184 —Sept. 3; 88 —Jan. 28/134 122 130% 
Pacific Mail........ssecceceoees 4944 30%) 493g¢-Mar. 10} 374%—May 17| 47% 41% 42% 
Pennsy)vania R. R............ et. 137% |170 —Sept. 4/147 —Jan. 14!170 159 165 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. | 1 9534 | 10944—Sept. 5/| 9844—Jan. 9, 10946 102% 104% 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 225 19 250 —Apr. 29/215 —Jan. 13) 240 5 
REAGING. .......sccerccccesveces 58 2444 78%4—Sept. 3/ 5244—Mar. 10| 78% 64 71% 
" Ist prefered.......... 82% 65 90144—Sept. 10| 79%--Mar. 10; 90% 8&6 87% 
. 2d preferred.......... 6444 38 80%—Sept. 11; 60 —Jan. 14| 80% 74 7734 
St. Louis & San Francisco....| 564% 21% pl oe 31| 5334—Jan. 2| 823g 7756 783% 
» ist preferred........ 88 75 —July 30; 82%—July 19| 87% 87 87 
2d preferred......... 7644 53% sn4— July 30; 70k44—May 15| 78 7 73 
St. Louis & outhwestern.. 39% 16 —Aug.13| 2434—Mar. 6) 383, 33 34 
»  preferred............ 71 41% 80 —Sept. 9| 554—Mar. 5/| 80 68 7034 
Southern Pacific Co........... 6354 29 81144—Sept. 10; 58 —Jan. 15| 814% T16 75% 
Southern Railway............ 3534 18 41% Aug. 21| 31%—Jan. 27 4144 36 
" Ss ccsvccocnse 94 6744 | 98%—Apr. 15; 92 —Juan. 14] 98 95 96 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 7654 493g) 7454—Apr. 24/| 6i44—Jan. 14| 71% 68% 673% 
Texas & Pacific.........ccccces 5214 2314| 5434—Sept. 3| 3744—Jan. 15) 5434 45144 475% 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western..| 254% 1034| 33 —Sept. 2; 18%—Jan. 21| 33 28 29 
e preferred.........+0. 394% 28 4934—Sept. 2} 35 —Jan. 15| 4934 41 44 
eS BI, cacccccceecceess 133 76 at— ine. 26 | 9834—Feb. 28/ 1124 102% 106% 
" hs <coeeeseene 99144 8154 —Aug. 29| 865¢—Mar. 6] 9234 9034 91% 
Wabash De Mb esescevceoceeeose 26 1144 | 383%4—Sept. 10} 2134—Jan. 14] 3834 325% 34% 
ST ccotecceces 4644 2334/ 544¢—Sept. 10/; 4144—Jan. 13 lg 48 Al 
Western cas cecevcscvcees 100% 81 9744—Aug. 26| 8434—July 10; 97 90 93% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 22 + =1134| 30144—sSept. 9; 17 —Jan. 27] 30% 26 2834 
” second preferred.... | 38 24 47%34—Sept. 10; 28 —Jan. 14] 423 38 B84 
Wisconsin Central............ 26 14% 31 —Aug. 20) 19%—Jan. 30| 303g 27 2814 
" BUGTOTTOR. cccccccccce 4834 38144 57384—Aug. 29| 394 Jan. 24] 57 5144 V4 
*“* INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 130 6044; 79 —Feb. 1/ 61 —Mar. 25] 71% 63% 
American Car & Foundry.. 35 60s «19 37 —Sept. 26| 2844—Apr. 11| 37 35% 
" iitis seestensbees 89 67 9234—Aug. 8| 8544—Jan. 14| 9244 89% 91 
American Co. Oil Co.......... 3544 «24 5734—Apr. 28 tb—Jan. 10) 55 47 
BE OO oc cecnsecescoesecs 413g 2534| 31%—Jan. 2); 9%—July 11} 12% 10% £11% 
American ve Wwevesdd 37% 2244| 36%—Apr. 29 —May 19; 34 3) 
ee Tarte tianwe 9114 10044—Apr. 29| 89 —Jan. 3] 9734 9% 9414 
Am. Sme ting & Refining Co. 3814 | 4954—May 26) 4344—Apr. 22] 483% 47\%4 
eee 04% 588 10044—June 23; 9434—Sept. 24) $ 9434 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 153 103% | 18544—Mar. 31/ 11644—Jan. 6/| 13344 128 127 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 5444 28144/146 —Feb. 1)/ 95%—July 14] 110% 102 103 
Continental Tobacco Co.pref.| 124 9314 /|1264%—June 3/115 —Jan. 2) 125 = 121 124 
Distilling Co. of America..... 10% 6%| 10 —Feb. 3) 4 —Aug.16| 5% 4% 434 
S Rs ecacaccones 3444 2344| 4234—Apr. 4| 313%4—Aug. 19} 37% 35 364% 
General Electric Co........... 2 183% | 334 —Apr. 9/ 18134-July 28) 197% 182 187 
Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. oo” 37 5144—Jan. 20 ts Bl ccee cece cece 
International Paper Co...... 28 18144| 2354—Mar. 20! 19 —Jan. 14] 21% 1934 20% 
PE nncccovccese 8144 69 774—Jan. 6, 7254—June 24| 7 73 73 
International a eee 100% 54%|199 —Apr. 29, 55 —June 4 rf 69 70 
National Biscuit.............. 46 37 5844—Mar. 20, 4354—Jan. 14} 4834 46 46 
National Lead Co.. Pe 6h! 2 —Sept. 26) 1534—Jan. 13] 32 2314 2934 
Pressed Steel Car Co.......... 52-80 57 —Sept. 30' 39 —Jan. 14| 57 51 5646 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... 24 1134] 2434—Sept. 8) 1556— Jan. 2| 2434 19% 21% 
. I néce snowed 82 4 —Sept. 10 | —Jan. 16 8334 7744 7914 
U. 8. Leather Co..........000 1654 734| 1544—Sept. 22 | 114%—Feb. 20] 154 13% 144% 
f- Mn ccctusovsse 8334 oor 9144—Sept. 22) 79%—Jan. 21| 9144 87% 88% 
U. 8: Rubber Co...........000. 7 re | 19144—Apr. 14| 14 —Jan. 2 1914 1644 175% 
* _ preferred..... oe veces 8 847 64 —Mar. 24| 50%—Jan. 14| 5934 5534 565¢ 
Wiee................... 55 24 | 46%—Jan. 7| 36%4—June 19| 4254 3884 40% 
“_scpisaciamndenrmee 101% 69 | 9734—Jan. 7! 87ig—June 19! 92 873g 8984 











RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 








_ Last SaLg, Prick aND DaTE aND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 


SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. P vanes | Amount. 




















| Cen. Ohio. 


Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s id 


700,000 
Reorg. Ist c. g. 4164's, 1930 1,018,000 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s. 1937 | 4,427,000 
if Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. Ly 4's. 1998 | 2,000,000 


} Cleartield & Mah. Ist @. .1943 | 650,000 
| Rochester & Pittsburg. Stee. 1921 1,300,000 
q ” Gere 1922 3,920,000 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 | t e j 
” registered eeeR gigetttests gas | ¢ 575,000 ; 
" st refundg g. 4’s....... 1951 | | 
©. GR ches canadeoesass ‘ 8,021,000 } 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 


" con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.. .1934 t 7,803,000 } 


Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S.........ese000. 1995 | 7,000,000 Qd 
Atch., Top. & 8S. F. 
( Ateh Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 138,117,500 / 
" SIE noc000008seenkse car } A 
’ adjustment, g. 4’s..... 1995 | | 31,055,000 sate 
" a ep 1§ coe coess NO 
" SE ncedéaccsacases 1995 | 20,673,000 anf 
" canted 4 - = Tae 4’s—- 
e series A...........0-06. 1903 | 2,500,000 
© rvregistered........cccesse0: | eee F 
" SE 1944 2,500,060 
” registered ...........++s5+. |S echenmaded F & 
" SM icapecsescvasies 1905| 4 2,500,000 F & 
hn registered. ..........++2++: | Fees F& 
" SE Dnsngendcodsnes 1906 | 2,500,000 F & 
| " registered..........+-++++. ‘ ovensenens F & 
0 BE Mcescosccccccess 1907+ 2,500,000 |F & 
{ " registered............+2++- {were F & 
© series F..........cceees 1908 | 4 2,500,000 F & 
| " SUE cccccccccvcegans 1S conensouas FE & 
" GE eve cccesceccccss 1909 | | 2,500,000 F & 
” registered...........++.++. eer F & 
| ” a 1910 | ( 2,500,000 F & 
" registered.......... ..++s. | DS casesanaas F & 
" Mir caneesqubeavnt i911 + 2,500,000 F& 
« vegistered...........++.+: | eres: F& 
0 BR bascersesseecces 1912)" 2,500,000 F & 
" GIS ccccccess cgste ear F& 
” Din snccassnnend 1913+ 2,500,000 F & 
" registered................. | Fees F& 
" GE Blin nec cnccccceses 1914, + 2,500,000 F& 
" omg ag ty aceeweaneeeanben |S seneeiomss F& 
” Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 | 1,500,000 M & 
Atl. Knox, & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 | 1,000,000 J & 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. .1925/ » ,;JI& 
+ Tepistered...+...++.+++. ads 69,798,000) 5 & 
" > eer 1 A& 
" g. 4s. remistered........... $65,963,000 } A & 
" ten year c. deb. g. 4’s,.19)1 2,168,000 M & 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. lst g. 3%s. 1925 | ‘{ 11.293.000 ™ & 
; cn nccdndaceende eae QFe 
| Pitt Lh. E. & West Va. System | 
| . a ny 5S. . ‘sigecoe3 20,000,000 (M & 
» Southw’n div. Istg. t J & 
Be rtdiéndes onnend eink \ 41,990,000 QJ 
F 
M 
M 
A 
J 
F 
J 
A 
A 
J 
J 
J 
A 
A 
A 
J 





| 0. - Bhs ht a riteedinabie , ? 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 58.1921 1,905,000 
| Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 
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LAST SALE. 


| SEPTEMBER SALES. 





Date. High. Low.| Total. 





bP >>> >>> >>> >> EDD 


> 


a4 F2nOSuu Carrodop 


TR 


eee Bee ee BRR eo wh 
aadO UOruds 





poooo 


9614 seeunoes | 


104 Sept.30,’02 
104% Sept. 19, 02 
9534 Sept. 30, 42 
944% Apr. 15, 02 
— Sept.27,’02 


eerste eeeereneaeeeee 
eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 
eeweteee eer eeereee 
eee ewe eener ee eeeee 
eeeeeeereeeeeereeee | 
eee eeeerer eee eee eee 
eeeeeerereeeeereeeee 
eeeeeeeeerereeeeeee | 
eeeeeeeveeeeeneenevene 
* @*ee@eee eee ee eee 
eeereeneeereeeeeeeer | 
eeesreereerereeeeeeee 
eeeeveeeveeeeerevreene 
ee eee eee ee eeeeee 
| @eeeeeeeeer ee eee 

eee eter eereeene eevee 
eee eeeerereee ee eens 
eeeeteeeereeereeeee | 
eeeeeeneeneeeeeveeee | 
eeeeeeereee eee eeee | 


eee eeeeeereeneeeeee | 


10844 Dec. 20,’91 


Sept. 30, 02 
Apr. 26,02 


Sept. 30 U2 
Sept.16,’02 
Sept.26,’02 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Norrt.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALEs. 





| 
NAME. Principal | Int’st 
Dre | Ameem. |Peld. Price. Date. oma Low.| Total. 


Canada Southern ist int. gtd5’s,1908| 14,000,000 |3 & 3 105% Sept. 30. "02 | 106 10546 

" registered heyesteveewienes ie mas 107 Aug. 5,701, | eee 

| | 
| 


| 

















| ** 


Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 |3 & Dp 945g Sept. 6,°02 | 9456 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 | 4,880,000 /M& N) 109 July 24,°02 
122 Sept.27,"02 | 123 











Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 | | 
ame egistered 1,000 £35,000 ¢ 7,000,000 
' con, g. 5’s 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & t 16,700,600 
ist. pref, inc. g. 5’s, 5 4,000,000 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1 7,000,000 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 4,000,000 
Chat. div. pur. my.g. hes “eo 1,840,000 
& Nor. Div. 
g. 5’s s* 046 840 000 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 58.1947 413.000 
Mobile div. ist g. ss. .1946 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
j lst convertible 7’s. .1902 
" gen. g. 1987 | 
, registe 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 
» econ.extended gtd. 416’s. 1910 
.N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


> >| 
+3 9B BB 
> > 


Qa0 
Ca ng ap ee pak pes 


92 
108% Sept. 3,702 108% 108% 
102 June29,99| .... .... 
112% Apr. 30, 02 








UH NMOOORE 


eee & 


res ay 24,°02 | > 
Sept.25,702 | 136 
13586 Aug. 6. 02 | sos 
11338g Aug.21,’02 | 


106 *Mar.37202) 217 
102 Sept.15, "02 | 102 


St ye 
we we” we 





© 
== 





t 





10834 Dec. 13, 199, 

112. May 27,702 | ei 
4 Sept. 16, 02 | 114 

120 Sept. 26. 02 | 120 

116 July 16,°0 01 | 

ood Sept. 30, 02 | | 10654 

108. Apr. 18. 01 | 

113% Sept. 29,°02 | 113% 1 

103 Sept.17,°02 | 103 

99% July 21, 02| ... 

102% Feb. 20,’02 | | 


Charleston & Sav. Ist g.7 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., A Aly 
Mortgage gold 6’s 
Ist con. g. 5’s 


BECGCe eee pp a | 





registered 

ws 3 Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 | 
(R. & A.d.) Ist ec. g. 4’s, 1989 | 
2d con, g. 4’s | 
Warm § Val. Ist g.5’s, 

| Greenbrier Ry. Ist ae 








= S&S 2# @ es & &2 & & 
& Be RB oo hk kw we we 
AZnuununnZZoou 
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10256 July 10,°C2 


Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s. 
§ Sept.15,’02 


" refunding g. 3's 
7 " " registered 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
" registered 


ooO24 


8144 Sept.29,°02 
8334 Apr. 16,’02 


10334 Sept.25,’02 
10434 Apr. 11,19” 
100% Aug. 7,°02 

9944 Sept.30,’02 


Chicago, Ses. & Quincy con. ve — 
[ c. & lowa div. 5’s. 
Denver a: 4’s “1909 5, 272. 000 


t 37,096,000 
2,566,000 
390 





Nebrasica extensi’n ‘is 1927 
registered 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bonds.......... 192 
registered 


| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 
Chicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 


" small b 
| . 1st con. 6’s, gold 


Randal 
9334 Sept.30,02| 9616 95% 
9414 Sept.25,°02| 9514 286 
108 Sept.15.02 | 108% 1 
116% Sept.17,°02 | 116% 116% 


11134 Sept.17,°02 | 11134 111% 
112 pr. 2.796 ime seen 
139% July 31.02 bios. eles 
128% sept.25,’02 | 12334 128% 


12434 Mar.31,°02| .... .... 
123% Sept.16,’02 123% 123% 10,000 








“ om. =. 5’s 


RP BB gp & & GP BS BP gp BP Be Be Be RP EP ke & eR wae 


“a bPpe 
SaZZOuo wnaszumZZzoouunrra wa 


. 1936 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. | 
* pereneens g. 6's 1947 131% Sept. 8,°02 | 131% 131K 1,000 
ref.g 1947 | 117 Sept. 8,°02 | 117 117 
Louisv. N: Alb. & Chic, Ist 6’s. .1910 115 May 9.02 sees! anes 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 










































































! 
, NAME. Principal | 4 mount Int’st| Last SALE. sarransen SALSs. 
Due. paid.| price, Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
( Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 2,606,000 |J & 3/191 Sept.16,°02/191 190 3,000 
* terminal g. 5’s,........ 1914 4,748,000 | J & J| 11244 Aug.28,°02| 2... wee | ce eeeees 
” gen. 8. 4’s, series A....1989 | / 23,676,000|/3 & J| 113 Sept.19,°02/) 113 113 6,000 
© Pc ccou cccune dane DS eiemead 1 a: PD secs cose 1 @¢neeous 
” gen. g. 574'8, series B.1989 ( 2 500.000 J & J} 104% Jan. 29,02 ecce coco | cecccces 
” SO nsens 60000068 ccna = 7 Ue mtenhetidatdebune t -bsan coco | eedtacee 
. Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 | 3 & J| 120% Mar.31,°02| .... .... | .....ee. 
. Chic. & M. R. div. 5's, 1926 3,083,000 | J & 3| 12446 Apr. 29,°02| .... .... | weceeeee 
* Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 3,000,000 |J & J| 1144 Aug. 4.02 ee oe eres 
* Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 25,340,000 | J & J we —= 02 118% 118%4 32,000 
" eee & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 2,856,090 | J & J| 113 t.23,°02 1138/4 113 | ~—s« 10,000 
. So. g. 6’s assu...1924 1,250,000 | J & J3| 187% rat 18, «| seece van 
" Ist H’st & ik. div. 778, 1910 5,680,000 |J & J/ 1 A ug’.19,’02 noes L Geaneent 
. OS Sr 990,000 | J & J| 10734 Auy.28,’02 Rey Bere 
. Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, oie 1908 1,226,000 |J & J| 182% Jan. 22,702 S Sissteneliaiiihe 
" Ist 5’s, La. C. & D 1919 2,500,000 |3 & 3} 116 Sept.30,02\/116 116 | 1,000 
. Mineral Point div. Bs, 1910 2,840,000 | J & J| 108% July 16,°02| .... .... | .... 2... 
. Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,482,000 |\J & 3/115 Sept. 18, ”2/;115 115 | 2.000 
> Ist 7 in diy.., 1909 4,000,000 |J & 3} 115 Mar. 4.02 tatih <‘doae E -avemen 
. Wis. & Min y. &. 58.1 1921 4,755,000 |J & J| 1175g Aug. 19, AE pene 
* Mil. & N. ist ry | 6’s. oa. 2,155,000 J&D/117 Mar. 19, 502 | [ ¢guawe eevee. F e6ebeqes 
( p FR wecagentaces 5,092,000 |J & D| 1262 Aug. 5.702 | SORE ARS OPES 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915| 12,832,000 | QF | 13544 Sept. rm "02 | 13574 1354 5,000 
f * — fg PPP al 7.293.000 |3 & PB 102 Sept 102 1,000 
. registered gold 7’s....1902)) °"""" J & D| 101% pe 02 | en Gebiod mbeehns 
. extension 4’s..... 18861926 198.632.0900 | FA 15} 107% Awg.25,"02 | 6... cece | ccc cccee 
. Sse scécccccceceges 5 een ieee ee ee cu, F cccceuus 
" gen. g. o74's i tinmbinied 1987 13.082.000 |“ &¥ 108% June24, DE” (ake “patit D saakuaiieel 
” registered ............ ew QF 1038 No v.19,'98 | janie tabled 0 abated 
" sinking Fount 6’s..1879-1929 | 5.808.000 A & O|} 115% July 22'°02 heii, Cade geieheien 
. lene coereseccocces . A&O — Oct. 18, 19° | ers Beer 
” sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 | } 6.917.000 A&O Aug.|8 8.702 | Shea" kee E ‘cnaneeus 
" FOMMGSTOG.. oc cccccccscsses c/a A&O 10786 DT! ses .cces | seneader 
bad deben. 5’s Coeseccsecessece 1909 ( 5.900.000 M&N 108 Aug.27.02 | herald — i a le 
” Ss ccccececosetiens — M&N/108 Oct. 3,01 ae Ol ueadihiaat 
" GOWOR. BB. cccvcccccess 1921 ( 10.000.000 A & 0} 115% June24,’02 rrr ts err 
‘ " PRNONOEs «oc cccccescceses j — re) Se nS 665 scow | eseccens 
" per ore fd deben. 5’s.1933 || g 00.009 | M & Nj 12546 Jumels,"02 |... wee | cece eee 
Sins cosccdasedenan ‘Bago. M & N/ 123 May 28,701 | aE Rye he 
Des Moines & Minn. ty, 1907 600,000 |F & A!127 A ’ <a a NM peek. aa 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M&S/118 Jan. 23°01) ....  ccce | ccc ccces 
‘ Northern Dllinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 | 1,500,000 |M & S| 109% Mar. 7,02) .... 0 2...) cheese 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1909 1,600,000 |M & 8| 110% Aug.30,01) 1... 1... Lecce 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907; 1,592,000 |M& N| 116% JunelU,02| |". pbeene 
Mil., L. Shore & We'n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,090,000 | M & N| 133% July 11.702 Si Saiec: “siieek- Bt Conmcnnian 
» ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 581929, 4,148,000 |F& Al 125 Aug. 8702) 222) 122) 2 
. Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925! 1,000,000 [Mm & S| 142% Feb, 10. 02 EO: Be aeetien 
» Michigan div ‘Ist g. 6°s.1924 | = 1,281,000 |J & J) 13954 Jan. 10, 02 | june eseed sectenen 
" con, deb. 5’8........... 1 | 436,000 | F & A} 107% Feb. 21,’01 | ayaa 
. ee 1911 | 500,000 | M & N ee Sept. 1 *02 | 114% 11444 | | 8.000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. 1917 | | yo ro og | 3 & J| 1284 Sept.22,°02 | 128144 i 1,000 
f . regutered pdvenesdonaen 1917 | Beceem fT Los Fn g. EY ‘tnneens 
" Cte Bi avcececeeses | J & J| 10936 Sept.30,’ | 10084 108% | 166,000 
| © QE bccsacicossccees | 50,581,000 De Ore «Bee ME ccde secs | ccacccas 
" coll. trust serial 4’s....... 
© QR iivcsrcccessenss 1908; 1,472,000 [M&N| ........0..ceeee Ber er ore Eo ee 
" gle aaa RR MN ees RR PERRET Treen aera 
" iiesocesecosatoedsonete 1905 1,472,000 |M & N/| 10034 July 2902 | ee Bean oe ene 
©.  Tistsdousaveck wesscion 1906 Fe 4. teers SaaS | per en 
| t Bipsccdeseweisavesscoens ee) ee ns cocenees'l cosa sbee L eacdeces 
| ” Diascesecessdsecosecoeds 1908 | pv pyr | RaSegeeeeees 
" isiéescensineeeenewade 1909; 1,472,070 |M@N| ...........c000- ES era 
| " SIRE 1910 1,472,000 |M&N}| 99% June30,’02 ens 
( " Dicdaancceeeadeusmesies 1911 FS ae Oe aan 
. ‘Sad citemeieaiaaanan 1912 | TTS, SAS TN, hr 
" Ticscccessteceseseseooes 1913 ET -ccncidinetetacss 1 ntnc  vsee t eeeconen 
© Tbeoccccccccescovcccceee Be) |= ROPER GED) ccccccncacecscnc | ‘Sese cees | taseeoes 
" Mhivsiecettascaseeawuns 1915 1,472,000 |M&N| 99% July 10,702 | SS aes OE ete 
| it: Ee sesendialaneaameand 1916 1,472,000 |M&N| 993g June28%2) 122. 1222 | 
” Ttnttcsetdmeweaesesnves oe FO EE RECS ee Pres ee 
ik pemeitebinesscnedesed I a ee ewene 
Des Moines . ao Dodge Ist 4’s. 105 1,200,000 |3 & J| 99L4RQ Mav 20°01 oo. ween | cee eee 
hones secekeooes 1,200,000 |3 & J} 914 July 8°02 | aaa dh ie 
” peat. nd 4s.. C20 iS & 3) GH Dec. IIS | 2... cco | ccccccce 
oe & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 2,100,000 |A & 0} 1104G Apr. 4.°02| 1... 2.2. | cece ceee 
. small bond............ 1923 sosaeds “ERE EY GE Scce. aden? ecndeeas 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















LAST SALE. 





| SEPTEMBER SALES. 





Date. | High. Low.| Total. 








NAME. Principal ee ee... | eR 
Due. Paid. | Pretec. 
Chic., St. ty Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1980|} 14,500,000 a & D| 138 Sept. 17, 02 | | 138% 
Chic. ., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 1,946,000 |M & N, 138% July 8. 02 | | 
North pnt ist mort. 6’s..1930 767,000 |J & J | 1874¢ Sept.23,'02 | 13736 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 |A & O| 129 Sept. 16. *02 | 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. 1 13,635,000 3 & J} 8946 Sept.26,°02 90 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 6’s...... 9,868,000 | QM | 11844 Aug.20,02| .... 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. “1981 5,753,000 J & D/ 109 Apr. 28. 02 
Choc,,Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s .1919 5,500,000 3 & J 114% May 14, "02 
Cin., Ham. & Day. con. s’k. f’°d7’s. = 927,000 A&o 111% Dec. 9,01 
2d ‘3. 193 2,000,000 3 & 3/113 Oct. 10 19” 
Cin. Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. "dg. 5's, "1941 3,500,000 M & No 11434 July 16.°02 
Clev. Cin. Chic. & St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 15,650,000 |3 & = 10154 Sept.25,°02 102% 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 (3 & x | 102 Apr. 9,°02.... 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s. 1991 4,000,000 3 & 3/100 Sept.26,02 | 100 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 | | 9.750.000 | M & N| 103% Sept.29,°02 1034 
” Tr Pence | | 99 May 4. Pl cose 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 1,035,000 ma&s!100 J unel4. *01 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s.... 1940 650,000 sas 88 Nov. 22,99 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s.1936 | | 7.685.000 | a wn Aug.22,’U2 
Fs cteenccecneanes , a | Se Nov.15,°94.... 
S MI scetcsetneteane 1920 668,000 | M & N_ 10744 June30. TD | spac 
} Cin.,S’dusky&Clev.con. 1st ¢.5’s1928 | 2,571,000 |3 & J 11436 Sept.19,°61 114% 
Cley., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 | l g991.9090) 9 & P| 134144 Jan. 7, | eee 
w sink. fund 7’s......... 1914 | 5 O72") | & D| 11936 Nov. 19°89 
» gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 | 1 2 095 ggy) J & 3/188 May 9,°02 
" Is <ccnscecaxcesnen | ’ 1D B&D] ccccccccccccccces 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 | 981,500 |A & ov | 104% Nov.19,’01 es 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . 1938 | gk RR Se see eee ay aiid 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 | 8,103,000 a & o| 100% Sept.29,°02 100% 
: ’ I BOs cecesvcceses 1990 | 4,000,000 A 79% Sept. 30, 02. 81 
Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 5,000,000 a & o| 116% Aug.16,’02 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | » 936.000) 3 & J| 123% Jan. 25, "02. 
. Ps ccten dpecdeeeaakie wr ik ° Bee eran sae 
Col. Midid Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947 | 8,946,000 |3 & J| 8314 Sept.30,°02 853¢ 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929| 18,350,000 F&A 94 Sept.30,02 94% 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s ist g. 4’s.1 943 | 1,900,000 |A & 0/102 Dec. 27.93... 
Delaware, Lack. & W. meeps 4 i’s. 100 3,067,000 M&S 17% May 1,2, .... 
{ Morris & Essex Ist m7 5,000,000 | M & N| 13534 Sept. 18,02 13534 
" Ist c. gtd ree “1015 | it 12.151.000 J & D) 137 Sept. 26, 02 137 
" SE if scayhiAing '3&p'140 Oct. 26, et seme 
: * Ist refund.gtd. hy Na ED 10 TDI canceccenceces acs 
iN. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s. “921 | 12,000,0°0 |3 & J) 13554 Junell,’02 
ee OS ~ 1923 | 4,001,000 |F & A| 115% Aug. 4,02 
" terml. imp. 4’s... 1928 | 5,009,600 mM&N' 102 June28,’02 | 
| Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ist 7’s. 1906 | 1,966,000 |A & O| 114% May 28,02 
Warren Rd. ist rfdg. gtd g. 3146's. 2060 | | fy % Eee ier 
Delaware 1 st Penn. — al. — 
" st Penn. Div. c. 7’ Zit. ,; M&s/ 148 June 5,02 
emai Mesa 17 | ¢ 5-900,0007 we 8/149 Aug. 501 
Albany & Sues. ist c. g. 7°6....- 1906 | } 3.000.000) 4&0) 118 Aug.18,°02 
»  registered................. | jow' "1 A & 0; 1222 June 6.’99 
” AE Epa caaga | 750000004 1A & 0 Ip Junel2,°02 
, icin nedie did nmen 5 Saari ,|A & O} 109% Nov. 16,’01 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s......1921 | | 2.000.000 ) | M & N. 147% June 3,02 
4 , eee: 1921 4 —n i M& N/| 147% Junels. 1 
Denver - — be ist con. g. 4’s. a | 82,050,700 |5 & J, 101% Sept.30, ‘02 102% 
Soe eeeeeeeeceee | 6,382,000 J & J 1liie May 26,0 0 howe 
" impt. | “ty g.5’s “1928 8,104,500 | J & D!| 10934 Aug. 1 0 
Denv. & Southern Ry x... ‘fg. 5's. 1929 4,923,000 |\3 & D| 89 Aug.28,°02 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 628,000 M&N/ 111 Feb. 28,01 
Detroit & Mack. [st lien g. 4s.. 1995 | 0,000 3 & Dp} 102 July 22.°0) sie 
iiitsskitnt eibenocdia 1998 | 1.250.000 J & nD) 984% Aug. 5°02... 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s....... 1951 | 2,750.00 '3 & D| 86 Sept. 8°02 6 
” Ohio South. div ames 4’s.1941 | 4,000,000 M&s| 94 Sept.22,°02 94 
Duluth & lron Range ist 5’s......1937 i 6.734 00 4 A&O|115 July232 .... 
” oct catiasccadionsed : A & O| 101% July 23,89... 
th casvectensncneh isis RIE GO) oc cccccceceessace in 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 | 4,000,000 3 & J 135 Sept.20,2 115 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941' 8,352,000 m&n 114 June 5,’02 





138 6,000 
137% | “1,000 
129 1,000 
89 110,000 

| peeeene 

. @ereeeee 

. | eeeeeres 
10134 | 114,000 
cose | seeceees 
100 | 3,000 
103 | ~=6,000 
coce | coccceces 
coe | eeeecees 
oak daciiiiion 
114% | “** 7,000 
ees | Cecccces 

| paibwelnas 

100° | 11,000 
75 | 982,000 
vee | iaelaiane 
8214 | 615,000 
92° | 313,000 
13534 | 1,000 
137 =| ~—s«12,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 







































































: ra LAST SALE. |SEPTEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal A Int’st 
Due.| Amount. | paid. \5,. , 
Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Brie Ist ext. g. 4°S..............60. 1947| 2,482,000 ' &N|118 May 14,702 ae | eT 
( » 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 2,149,000 M & S| 11944 June 6,°02| ....  .... | eeeeeees 
» 8d extended g. 114’s. . 1923 4,618,000 M & S| 11644 Apr. 16,902 | ..-. cece | ceeeeees 
- 4th extended g. 5’s....1520 2,926,000 A & O| 119% Sept.13,’02 1191 itis 2,000 
» 5th extended g. 4’s....1928 | 709,500 J & D| 10944 Jan. 16,°02 | ---- eee | ceneeess 
» Istcons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 |M & S| 137% Sept.26,°02 137% 137 | 5,000 
» _ Ist cons. fund g.7’s....1920| 3,699,500 |M & 8/136 Sept.16,702| 136 136 | __ 1,000 
Brie R.R. Ist con. gts prior bds. 1996 | | 34 900,000 | ; sas oe aS 100% 99344 193,000 
" POM MCOTOGS occ cccccccccccscs ‘iene JEST uly 29, cece ccce § eocrcene: 
+ Ist.con. gen. lien g. 4s. 1996 34,.895,000 ) Jas | 8534 Sept.30.°02 | 8734 8546 | "504,000 
” 0 . Get essewcedecesenns cess cess | sosccece 
» Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 32,000,000 [F & A 92 Sept.29,°02| 9344 92 92,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916) 380,000 |J & Di 1383 Jam. 9,02) .... wooo | coccceee 
Buffalo & ~=< palaumamasee 2g. 6’s..1908 | | t 1.500.000 | ; Sigrid aes. scan -c0ece. f seconees 
" sma eeeeeevneeeeeeeeeeeeeeene . . J&I | weeeweeooeeoeosase eese eerere | #8 P8888 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 |  12,000,00. |M & N| 124 aoa 26, 02/124 128% 3,000 
4 ae = —t.. § ar 5’s.. “185 yoy - + 4 1304 — “oe 5,702 iaae. eese 2 eeenedue 
ong Dock c Pa ccanes 4,000, 4 June coee cece | eecccces 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal& R. R. Co. . -_ 
ogee currency Oe <i 1922 | 1,100,000 | 4 M&N_ | 11634 Sept.24,°02 11634 116% 5,000 
5 at oc mp. ‘ . 5 ’ 
Co. lst currency 6’s........... 191 8,396,000 |) J&s | 118% Apr. ed 
N. Y. fae hn Lake gt g 5’s. 1946 1.452.000 {Man | 109 Oct. 27,°98 iil ie 
Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...1910| 3,500,000 |A & O| 1145g Aug.21,°02| .... 0.22. | cece eee 
N.Y., Sus. rH pA refdg. x. 5's. a. | a J& J) pu May 20, = wdeneani 
© Be ieseccecesvans | 3, F& Al aE rears 
© BE  ibesenctcssvse 1940| 2,546,000 |F & A! 108 Ane. SL waite. nce dpbnehes 
” pr tl ee 1943 2,000,000 4 M & N| 116% May 3.02” ecco eeco EL e66eseene 
*  registere eac “=r wt” 2 Pe Jeeundduseesnwens oy Fea 
| Wilkesb. & _ Ist gtd g. 5’s. 1942 3,000,000 |J & D| 114% Sept. 4,°02 | 114% 114% 1,000 
Evans. o Sue ame .~ enti Hy J&dI 16 4 pi hh eines -« seein: A asada 
” st General g 5’s......... Zao, A&O ug.20), sane ence | teseeess 
” ane oe ae . yy eee EEL «ccta cece | ececcess 
" ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s... 50, A& OO 95 Se t.15,91 seco ceue |:eeebuaen 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g gz 6’s. ...1926 1,591,000 |3 & J 115 May’ 28. th cee. code f osconeee 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 3,000, DOO Oe Ge EL kece ccs. FP cccceese 
” = —s oes ex. g 5’s. od ‘ ao r . J | 100i # ase $6303 errs Pore 
‘iice@eeveenees wid, | J. e . a eseeesue 
Ft. § Smith U’n ten. Co. Ist g 414s. 1941 | 1.000.000 |3 & 3/105 Mar.11.°98| .... .... | eccoese 
Ay phair ty & C. ctfs.dep.ist 6's. .1921 | 8.176.000 |...... | 114 Sept.29,’02 | 1153g 114 229,000 
s > | . » ] 
Galv ay |g Hr of 1882 let Se. 1913 | OOD ON rn > 4 103 Bert 3508 105% 103. | 6,000 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g5s......... 1945| 2.922000 |y & 4/112 Sept.1602/ 112 112 1,000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g.5’s. 4 5,260,000 |y & 3( 112 Sept.19,02) 112 112 4,000 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s..1952| 1 9.937 yg |I & FT| veeceeeeseeee ees aces cave | escccees 
@ = FABMGSOG...... cc cccccvccccose f FMT] ccccccccccccccce | seve coee | cocceces 
Hock. Val. Ry. t —_ gz. 416’s. . 1999 | t 11.237.000 |F & Z| 108% Sept .29,°02 | 10934 108% 98,000 
| TERR EI — PIED shi nas cneamniens ihinetiy. > acai Ak aieleleideaitin 
Col. Hock’s" Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s. isis 1,401,000 A& 0} 106 Aug.15 | es eee 
{Ilinois Central, Ist g. 4’s.....,...1951 | § sea | 115% Apr.15,02| .... 0 .... | eee 
f ” registered Se egiepindabbeneds 1,500,000 ) J&J | 113% Mar. 12, 19” | cine 
| | " mee ont ~ eocccccceoe 1951 | 2 499.000 } Jas | 104 . 04% a is = ewe. fe 
, Se ae oe T&S | DIE eese sees E éeseneee 
| » Ist g3ssterl. £500,000..1951 9 500.000 |M & | 9 july I citer. “apssns ceil 
© «© Fegistered..........2..000- seat DIP ncecussiddteaiats shee. sen § eeseceet 
+ 2 bee gam ine 4 7 "i982 10454 Aug.19,’02 
” collat. trust go "Ss. 15,000,090 |4 & © ug.19,’ er Kee en 
" (A AREER ae oe irene G6 MEE scce cane | seonnae® 
” col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 M & N| 105% Sept.23,’02 | 105% 104 35,000 
” TT A cicucencctennas { 24,679,000 M&N 10452 May 20,°02 _ wey eceesece 
s pon ling . 1950 3.000.000 JI&D 133" “May 24.599 eevee coos | ceovsccce 
© WOM se cccccccccccccss —_—" JI&D ay 24,’ ade enme | eveasons 
, te div. g. 314’s. 1953 |. 14.320.000 JI&J = — @. = 9834 9834 26,000 
© RR idkécontnecdckane — Jas ec sia - niga:  ethdokenle 
” Middle div. reg oe 1921 | 600,000 |F & A} 95 Deco. 21,990) .... .ece | cccccces 
; ' St. Louis div. g. 3's 1951 | 4,939,000 |F & J 87144 May 24,°02 sinhae: aus 2 edenane 
registere tee anion'awaadilens J & 3 101% Jan. an 19 eae. eee 
sd £ 3% ten deatwaseoeud 1951 6 321 0°0 J&J 9834 Sept.30 , 02 9834 9834 9,000 
" DT ndconceskabesabs — J & J| 101%Sept. 10,°95 onan ndee EL eoneawen 
| " = atte Vv Istg 314’s,1951 2.000.000 |F & J ro oy 1“ A nhenéous 
©  —_ iteennca caéannns _ J&J DME sacs. acco E peeceecs 
P Westin I Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | 5.425.000 |F & A 1OLie fuse pastas 
dees beudinmmnil’ | — F&A Jan. 31, beeen’ 
Belleville & ( Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 470,000 |3 & p'124 Mayi16,01! .... .... 1 ........ 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales. 


for the month. 


Notg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















eatin. a | pr tenes Int’st! Lasr SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
Due. | wate. Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. a, 1932 | 241.000 M& 8 105 Jan. 22,19 + tee ilieade 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 | 16.555.000 |2 P 15 127% Aug.22,°02 oe Poem 
»  gold5’s, registered........ | — JD15' 124 Sept.24,°01 | .... sooo | wevcvess 
. g. 34's AE AEE 1951 | ( 4 gr0 999 |F D 15, 10456 Apr. 11,02 | .... eee | ce ee ees, 
| ot Fegistered. 22002000000... [1,808,000 15 15! 10694 Aue.tT 00 | 200002000 | III 
’ Mem h. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 J&D UY BR nce cece | cccccces 
Renee e emaneed | 8,500,000 |S & pl 121 Feb. 24°99 | Forced 
(st. Louis ‘South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 | 538,000 | M& 8/101 Mar. | Pe, Pree: 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1985 | 1,824,000 |J & 3/108, Sept. 9,02 | 108 108 10,000 
eS 1935 ¥33,000 |J & J) 10546 Oct. 7,01; .... .... | ........ 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa Ist g.4’s..1950| 4,850,000 J & J} 10254 Mar. 22,"02 tase | cveccees 
internat. af by | N ’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 | 9,795,000 | M & N 12614 Sept. 9,°02 12614 125% 36,000 
Ss cupaknadiameeaball 1906 | 8,895,000 |\M & 8/1 Sept.15,’02 | 101 9946 36,000: 
ad o's ea eenineneaseedl 1921 2,729,000 |M & 8} 78 Aug.22,02 ean & Welds 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 193 7,650,000 |J & D| 11844 —_ 23.°02 118% 118% 3,000 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 2,000,000 M & 8} 96)¢ AUg.25,°02 | 6... eee | ceeeeees 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
Ke nabs sevonssessosccceonse shies 6,000,000 | 4 & 0 "8d" ” ‘Sent.97.02 in rit * oR8 OUD 
ansas City Southern 1s *s | 2 Sept.27, : 7 . 
, vecrletered ‘ae ™ enneanian ‘ 80,900,000 |’, & 0] 68% Oct. 16,19 | .... oc | cee ecees 
“ane Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1937 7,250,000 J & 3/121 Sept.26,’02 | 121 121 10,000 
2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1941 8,625,000 |J & J} 11844 Sept.18,02 | 11844 11834 2,000 
Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5°3...1945| —_2'500°000 A & 0/115 Sept.26,°02/115 115 10,000: 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 t 8.000,000 | Mf & 8 MP WE, EL cscs ‘ance | ccoccces 
e _registered...... ........000- MBN cece eeseen erence wees ceee | seeees . 
kakigh “ae bah Y. Ist m. g. 4%’s.1940 15,000,000 | ; 3&3} 110 Sept.17,°02 aati 110% 3,000 
iti einisans E : eendiies (| S&d tse June | seen | wasebuse 
Lehigh Val. Ter. 'R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | | A&O une?2i,’ ieee | apdetens 
ences epdeapaee ¢ 10,000,000 |") & 0] 109% O see ae ee 
Lehigh v. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5's.1983 || 19 o89,090 |3 & 3} 1086 Sept: 8°01 1 10634 108%| 5,000 
LAA ad: i Cpe ig SP 
Lebigh &N. PD ist gtd g. 4’s..... 1945 | fM&s| 97 July 8,°02 | bedawsen 
ecg i _ | ee 
‘ae Elm. Cort. '& N. 1st g.1st "im 6’s 1914 | | jE ‘cielo cseane ET gaee ence. € ecmaadeon 
" | ee | 1,250,000 A & Oo} 101% Sept. 1, 30 s  pbee ‘amen 3 seamen 
Long Island Ist. ee 1981; 3,610,000 @ a | 122 Mar. 27,702 | er eee 
» Ist n. g. 1's... bch ui alll 1931 | 1,121,000' @ x |101 Nov 22.799 | PE Bee 
‘Long ndend gen. m. 4’s......... 1988 3,000,000 3 & D| 198% Sept. 20,702 | 10834 103% 9,000 
” ~~ rry Ist g. vA veeead 1922 | 1,500,000 Mm &s/ 103 May 29,°02 pase 2 eeneew 
S  -Ciiessaeminndacncecacl 1932 | 325,009 3 & D/) 1024% May 5.97 | ee ore 
” fied icneeéecnin 1949 | 6,360,006 'M& 8/191 Sept.19,’02. 101% 10034 23,000 
deb. g. 5’s........ 1934 | 1,135,000 |s & b) 111 Jan. 22,02) 1... 1... | cccceees 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 | TE i iiieiee see E Kean Gane R wesenete 
| REP ER 1911 | 750,000 | M & S| 109% Jumel7,°96 |) ....  ccce | coe eee 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st ec. g 1935 | 1,601,000 |a & 0/112 Mar.10,02, .... 1... / ........ 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach iste 6 sis, 1927 | 883,000 | m & s| 112% Jan. 10,°02) 1... 0 ...5 | cceceees 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5's, 1932 1,425,000 | QJAN| 132% Apr. 9,°02) 2... 1... | ceeeeeee 
} j 
| | 
_ Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s. 930 | 8,911,000 |3 & D\ 120 Sept.22,°02 | 120 119 8,000 
’ aes. paarapeooesoes a | 1,764,000 |M&N ioe rong pd et, er a 
. nified gold 4’s........ a » J & I i Sept.30,°02 | 1021%6 101 194,000 
* registered ......0...:. 1949 | § 29.276.000 |5 & 3| g3* Feb. 27798 |e | ean, 
’ collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 5,129,000 |M& N/116 Sept.22,°02 116 116 5,000 
, coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. "1903-1918 | | 7,500,000 | A & 0; 10054 Sept.27,°02 | 10034 10014 64,000 
» &., Hend. & N. 1st6’s..1919 | 1,849,000 |3 & D) 115 = May 9°02) 1... wees | weeeeeee 
- L.Cin.&Lex.g. 44's, .11931 | 3.258,000 |M & Nn} 108 Jan. 18798) [22201222 | TIE 
. N.O. Sesoutie late. 6’s..1930 5,060,000 3 & 3) 180% Feb. 28,°02) .... sean 
p Cs 1930} 1,000,000 3 & 3| 12454 Apr.16.02) 2000 U8 | 
4 . eines g. 6’s.. .1920 580,000 |M & S| 11634 Mar. 22,02| .... person 
Pi St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. 1921 | 3,500,000 M & S| 125% Aur, 12. 7! es0c Sep aie 
> i ctecencunnbil 198 3,000,000 |\ma&s| 75 Junevo02) [222 2222 | 
" 7. ge iat ~e 26's. ara | 4 743 On SS Rppilescspcaanerans sie ene E denmieinatie 
. en. Cent. g. 4’s...... 987 | ,742, J & 3/100 Sept.13,02 | | j 
* L&N.&Mob.&Monte | ' —-) 
MEL, os séece nas 1945 4,000,000 -M & S| 110% Mar. 20,902) 1... 0 wc... | cece ees 
» N.Fla.&S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 | 2,096,000 | F & A} 114146 Sept.16,°02 | 114% 114%! 10,000 
. Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s, 1923 | 2,659,000 |F& A\ 114 Sept.22,°02 | 114 114 | 1, 
, 8. &N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1986 | 3,678,000 r& Al 115 Dee. SOL) .... | ocvecses 
{ 0. & N.Ala. si’fd.g¢.6s,1910 | | 1,942,000 |A & 0/112 Sept.29.°02 | 112 112 | 1,000 
Lo.& Pm... Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 MmM&s|100 Mar.19,°01!| ... | pasetnne 
| | 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | A & 0} 105% Sept. *. 02 | 105% 10434 | 101,006 
-" Pb acsccctececcsecees ‘§ 28,085,000 ‘A & o'1 105% May 7,’01 ! ce | sebeene 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 





.1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 


Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s... 


were Central. 


con. mtge. Pere 19]1 
’ i en.  § | Saar 1939 
© Biicscccdacccdeccesessé 1939 
‘ equip. & a g.5’s....1917 
» 2d series g. 5’s..........- 1919 
" col. trust 2 g. ihe'sist se of1907 
Mexican pe sme ibe ist con g. 4’s,1977 
TEE 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 
. Se cccesecceccecesces 
Minneapolis & St. Louie let g. 7’s.1927 
. owa ext. Ist g.7’s...... 1909 
’ Pacific ty “ist g. 6’s....1921 
»  Southw.ext. Ist g.7’s ---1910 

’ Be OU, Me, i osc cccnsees 
» Ist & refunding g. 4’s. “7949 





ree ~~ & Pacific lst m. 5's. 1936 

stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn., Ss. = & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
d pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn... S. P "& .S. M., Ist c. g. 4’8.1938 
” stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, > & T. ny mee g. ve. = 
d mt 


e. g.4 
» Ist ext gold 5s a anne “7944 
| St. Louis div. Ist a yey | ee. .2001 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g . 1940 


Mo. K.&T. of Tex ist “oy .. 5's. 1942 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
| Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s...1 


Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1903 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 |’ 

” 3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 
" trusts seo PS ectarap diol? 
* TEN NEE EE 
, ist no ae gold 5’s.1920 
” Sn ccndcccesaeceses 


Cent, Branch Ry.|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 
» 2d extended g. 5’s.....1988 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 581931 
” stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
" poe A e & p Fad’ g@. 4’s.1929 





\ Verdigris Vy Tot. “s W. Ist 5’s. 1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior on. g@. 5’s...1945 
" PC Oeceeeses cosceouessees 

” —_, f- Stith ndbedinaand 1945 


eeeeeeereeeeeeeeer ee eeeeee 


mall 
Mob. J achaenmttlian. City Istg.5’s.1946 | 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s.. a | 


” 1st “7 -we kseses 19% 
od gen. g£. 
* Montg’ al Ast g. " 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 


" collateral g. 4’s........ 1330 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 
«  Istcons, 5 ere 1928 

” Ist ¢.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 

*. Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al1.1917 

" Bae OO Be Oe Bc kc cccccucs 1917 
Nat.R.R.of Mex. — 416's.1926 
" a. iL fF), eer e 





1938 | 
1947 





























: Last SALE. SEPTEMBER SALES. 
Amount. | [nt’st | 
| Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
10,818,000 ‘3 & 3| 111% Sept.22,02 111% 111%| —_7,000 
SOTO Ee aor fr annree 
65,643,000 | J & J S1%4 Sept.30,’02 80% ,000 
20,511,000 |JULY| 2944 Sept. 30, oa | M6 28 687,000 
11,724,000 | JULY i862 rept. 30.702 02 18% 53,000 
EE PO tnd cane. Sita 
Ree AWOL ccccoccccecsccss ecce cove | cosces . 
10,000,000 | F & A| 9744 Sept.17,"02 | 914% 91% 10,000 
3,362,000 | M & 8} 9056 July 29 “01 | Stes esen | eéeweses 
PE  aewsesd caddcucescecsoes | see seve | esececes 
Rae aR TE ES S. ‘suns: “ened: f a0awtece 
1,102,000 J3&D/105 May 2, 19° | seeeeeee 
50,000 |3 & D| 147% Jan. 9,702. cee, ers 
1,015,000 |3 & D| 118 Junel0, 02 | ee Pee aer es 
1,382,000 |3 & A| 129144 Aug.21,"02 re pee 
636.000 |3 & D| 121 Jan. 21, 02 seus Reameind 
5,000,400 |M&N/| 123 July 24, ‘02 | on Pore. 
7,600,000 | M & S| 104 Sept. 22°02 | 14%4 104 15,000 
3 208,000|3 @ 3| 02 Mar.26, 87 eet ena f phenapes 
we El ceseteabwersetens | seee cece | acceeses 
108 Nov.ll, Oi | ‘intend 
{ 8,280,000 pes 89%4 June 18. I 
t mane 3 8,°01 | sips 
39, 718, 600 J &D/ 100 Sept.30, 02. 100% 9914) 223,000 
000,000 |F & A| 8314 Sept. 29.02 | 8 8346 237,000 
2,548,000 | Mm & N| 10746 Sept.23,°02 | 108 106 123,000 
1,841,000 |A& O| 87 ug.26,’0 . sen 8 Beeeneen 
1,340,000 | M & N| 10644 Sept.20,’02 | 10644 10614 3,L00 
3,597,000 | M & S| 10534 Sept.30,°62 | 10644 10554 12,000 
1,689,000 | 3 & D| 105% July 28,°02 | .... 2.2. | ceccees: 
2,500,000 |F & A| 88% Sept 25,02 | 8814 R86 1,000 
| re ‘ereer”g Peres 
4,000,000 |A & 0} 118 Sept.23, "02 | 113 113 1,000 
14,904,000 | M & N| 12334 Sept. 29, 109 12534 12334 24,000 
3,828,000 |M & N/ 113 ug.15,’02 eg re ee 
t 14.376.000 M & 8 10644 Sept. "30. 02 107% 106% ] 51, 10 
. [a petenatesssadeane acne | canneeene 
t 9,636,000 | “ . 2 1063 Sept.30,°02 10646 106% —_ 
3,459,000 |r & a| 92°" ‘Sept.18,°02/ 92 bias 92 12,000 
520,000 |3 & 3} 100 May 1,701 PE PRM 
7, ,000 | M & S| 105 Aug.14.02 Mone nqun dt sadedens 
2,573,000 |F & A} 116 Junel | ay, ites, § 
36,418,000 |a & 0} 117 Sept. O50 11714 118% | 108,000 
6,945,000 | A & O| 114 y 29.0 02 | cove | tereene. 
| 24.195.000 J&T 93 Sent. 30, 02 | 44 93 | 97,000 
iayworcecet YT | Pe. ae sau acdedee 
| yy ** Resepenetonenessy | Se eaueua 
| | 
374,000 3 & 3} 109 Aug.31,19" ne foe rome 
226,000 | J & J]... cee seeeerees-s a | esessnes 
700,000 '3 & J} 93 Apr. 25,°02 LE Fee 
i ie | pees 
1, 1000 | J &D)\/102 July 25,’02 | nessanea 
7,000,000 | 5 & 3! 13034 Sept.13,°02 13034 13034| 2,000 
974.000 |3 & D| 127 Sept. 4,°02 127 127 1,000 
9,472,000} Q 3 99 Aug.1202) .... I sicaiaiea 
4.000.000 | F & A 115%4 Sept. 15,02 116 115% | 13,000 
4,000,000 |\w & 8 101%June30.02) .... .... DP eekeneas 
2,494,000' QF 96% Nov. 30,01 peters 
6,300,000 | 3 & 3 127 Sept.26,02 127 127 | 6,000 
7,412,000 |; A & O 116 Sept.2002 116 116 | 8,000 
3¢1,000|3 & 3)} 128 Mar.2B.°1 | 2... 2.05 | ccccccee 
750,000 |53 & 3 116 July 31,02 | asinine 
300,000 |5 & J 110 Dec. 20,799 ak Sees 
20,000,000 | 5 & J Sept.29.°02 | 10154 100 | 161,000 
22,000,000 | A & O. 7% Sept.30,’02 | ~ 77% | 2*9,000 
1,320,000 'A & O 108% Aug.13. cee. giade © ee nian oc 
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BON D QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALE, 











NAME, Principal 
Due, Amount. 





| Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 







































































| 
| 
N. :. Cent. & Hud. _R -Ast c. 7s. 1903 ) 18,327,000 3 & J - | 102 10,000 
st registered.......... ROME) nact wuhis T Gbeapacc 
, g. mortgage! baneein 1997 | 1 | 40,426,000 J & J| 108%4 sept.l2 02 | 108%4 108%4 3,000 
" " registered...... it J & J) 108be Apr. 2'102 | bhbéewee 
" yo te et hae . 1884-1904 t 4 499 000 | M . S| i —- 9°02 eeee Spek 8 £00 66660 
ebenture S’s reg.......... | ss IM & 8| 10240 Apr. 29,°02 |... 0. wee | weveeene 
, reg. deben. 5’s. P8809. 1904 | 649,000 iM & 8) 10344 Apr. 30, eres errors 
* debenture g. 4’s..1890-1905 5 gz ggg |F & D| 101% Apr. 11 302 | subs deed | dances. , 
*  registered......... 02 0esese J & D) 100}4 Jan. Ale | eee cee | teeeeees 
, deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .19U5 | 'M & N/ 100%. Junelv, th ones -e06e A ¢00000e0 
" RS | 8,609,000 M & N 100% Nov.21,’01 | Sadie ME tema 
Lake Shore col. g. 3M4s.......... 1998 | } 90.578.000 F&A! 94% Sept.30,°02| 9444 9356; 183,000 
— i __ =sieeretipteyeses § MOON | F & Al 93844 sept.22,°02| 94 93 66,000 
Michigan does ea col, g. 3.448. .1998 | t 19,336,000 ; . . oat my a8. a oe oo 21,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4's... “i936. J& J 11134 Oct. MES “cgay Cals | bedecoes 
, (cs SF 5,000,000 J & J| 106 June 17, ee ee 
« 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........1936 | 500,000 | J & J, errrre reer errr cee cece | coceeeee 
" gy ye es r pee ane | apéeshnen c& J sebecece 
" ext. Ist. g 2g. _s i EE Wevencaseucsssces | 06s. b005. 1 eece0 ones 
” registered,....... .. if "4,500,000 Dl ihicnectjeeieted t peed wend Eb AGskeuce 
dee ag rage ee Istgtd g. 4°s1981 REE aE EDT wccneccuncnccees | snse cose | essscere 
eartie 1 oal Corporation, | ~ ’ 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 ¢ | TIO OOO | 5&3) GS APE. BVB) wee cove |. cocereee 
" » ~— “_~s — Pe iis i PRMD cnuinaecasecessed 6006 e606 1 €endeces 
ouv. swega, Is 2. 5’s , i BP Oe conqeednocevences se0e  e8ee | ee0eeese 
Mohawk & Malone Ist p gtd g. 4’s. | pony AS, ats, — . 4 dese Sane. E Aecenees 
" DMM. stabcecensounsd .900, pt. 4 Dec ’ csee 2000 | cececces 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 | Tape GLE NEE ecce cece | seccesee 
” reg. certificates. .......... 1,650,000 tt netemededénasanes psee. 2600 1 Seadaces 
LG tg neers poe ge ede. *s. “19% | —S A & 0} 105% Nov.15,’96 b> endl: Bh eeediadee 
4 Nor. ontreal Ist g. gtd 5’s. | 30, Mr OT encacesesocesses cone seen | wdmseees 
west Shore Ist rebeawet ab ame 4°s.2361 | JI&3 11344 Sept.30,°02 | 114% 118%) 147.000 
registered .........0...0-. | { 50,000,000 | & 5/173” Sept.30.702 | 11314 113 36,000 
Lake Shore oa. § 2d 7’s baoesares +9 BGS a 6.312.000 = lone Sept 2, = 104% 104% 11,000 
" con registerec | 4 ew J&D| 104 ay 20,°0% ak webs | sebebens 
. isésakwonceesesoss 199 { 43.820.000 |7 & D| 10744 Sept. 4,°02 | 107144 107% 2,000 
" RE ere ae ae — J&Dilil May 2.19" pe. webb i ehnbedec 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 | 924,000 |\F & A} 114 Feb. 6,°02) 1... cece | wecceeee 
Kal., ee era, oa” .1938 | je? aes seam tae | Aeeeeie 
Mahoning Coal R. R. ist 5’s  ..1934 | 1,500,000 | J & J| 127% Feb. 6, UE fe oct iiaidaces 
Pitt McK port & Y. ist gtd 6’s.. | 2,250,000 | J & J) 14636 Apr. 12, MEE. esce eee | sesecoes 
} 2d gtd 6’s........ ... TT OP OF cccupuadecectacss sie - alls feebanmion 
| MeKept & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s. 1918 ey A J The eho ; sas soue cnoe 1 #a8eEese 
itaitesumsede | f ~ 3 >, 4,° sien Unae - ebeeenes 
” a sheet endcosnmuadl 1931 |) 3.576.000! “4 s 198° June2Lne sia: natag A ata 
, S's SIT RET 1931 | f P22F9™™ QM! 127 Janeld, 07 sali dia I Wabbiiiidne 
. _ rere” l . (j3 & 3/110 Dee Tl jek  eeeg F eeawen 
" eins otnbacanccasdeseses \ 2,600,000 ¢ = Oy eee UU Lo lcces § ccce | soeccece 
" 2. a he “e Ps 4 Ist mge. — 
Docccccccesess | 2.000, Of er sieatees 
Battle C. fturgis ist g. g. 3’s...1989 BO OP TE cacctnccsweensecs | cace e000 | Ceedeees 
N. Y.& Harlem — mort. 1" Tse. —_ ! 12,000,000 | @ & N Lewy Mar. ry jams, aean. 1 eheeness 
e — _— M&wN 34 Apr. 6,19” sjas eens | seseeees 
N.Y. & Northern lst 5's ...1927 | 1,200,000/4 & o| f2ite Mey ne | 0D IID 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5s... 1922 | | 9.081.000 | 4 & 0/121 Sept.27,’02 | 121 121 1,000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... \ inti Pt seseheneeds.meées | -esee eden | eeencese 
oases Y - seg oy * gtd _ | Ang eae | seneee F&A tien PTL okscoc case | cceceeee 
er stg.g ’s B74, th ban @ieaes — seca sane |) eogianes 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s. = 1 | 1,800,000 | J & J 108 Sept. 9,’02 | 108 108 2,000 
NY, Ce eafatagu It. 18 anamoon| & & S| Is St BE ag 1056 | 
" Dinagdoedeskedese os | , e , 2 | > d 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s. 1908 | 2,000,000 | J & D} 100 Sept.2 18, 01 | as). ebensone 
. con. oe. ~ ~aenpanade $1, od ey A & O| 22914 Sept. 12,702 | 22046 226 12,500 
, small certifs : ,430,000 | ...... 220 «July 19 iene T eceesecs 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s. 7 O37 | 2,838,000 | M & N| 135% Jur. 14° 108 | pene cave | weeneece 
New Haven and Derby con. 5's. .1918 | 575 000 | M & N| 11546 Oct. 15294 1... cose | ceceeeee 
N. Y. ah ne Ist 7’s...... 1905 | Geer is STE Fam. RIP] ncce cece | coccccecs 
" eee rcusncesevee acces ond 4,000,000 | 3 & 3) 10644 Mar.18,°02 | .... cece | cecccees 
N.Y.,Ont.& W'n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s,1992 | f 16,937,000 |M & 8| 102 Sept.29,°02/104 102 | 54,000 
* registered....... $5,000 only. | f .......... |M & 8| 101% Nov.80,°98 | bak anne | emensess 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g.5’s....1941 | 1,880,000 | Mm & N| 116% Mar.25.02| ....0 .... | cesses 
Norfolk & W en a. ~y 6’s. | yt M&N Le remy , ‘esee anee | seseonses 
, imp’ment and ext. 6’ 100, oss rr SO MEL. cose eese | soveteve 
» New River Ist6’s........ 1932! 2,000,000'a & 01135 July 1,°02) 2... 0 0... | ec ceeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 





Norfolk & wher nn | lst con. g. 48.1996 

















Amount. 





center wiehddbbie 33,210.500 
" email is cccoveesenctocs 
" we: C. = oe. jt. 4’s. raw 20,000,000 
»C. & T. Ist -£ £ 5’sl9 00,000 
: Sci’ Val & N °B. ‘ist g. 4's, 1980 | 5,000,000 
N. P. Ry prior Inry.&Id.gt.g.4’s. .1997 | 
" a ag menpange neonceeeens sas | t 98,868,500 
| ” gen. lien g. 3’S.......... é a) 
" -_ - “oye ee s ee ¢ 56,000,000 
St. Paul & Dulu iv. g. 4’s a 
” FOMIGUCTOCT ..ccccce scccccees | 9,215,000 { 
/St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 ||) ~ G 
" registered certificates. ... Tt tus 85,000 ¢ 
| St. rae & — | eee 1931 | 1,000,000 
BE DE ccccccccccccccees 1917 | 2,000,000 
" [st oh 5 ee 1968 | 1,000,000 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s. 1948 | | 1,538,000 | 
Nor. Pacific ‘erm. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 3,717,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 | 2,000,000 
" gen. mortyg. g 6’s........ 1937 | =. 2,428,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist @. 5’s........ 946 | 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s. 1917 | 2,526,000 
»  g.f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910; 1,202,000 
Femme ee ea tos a 1921 
enn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist....... 
" linnadddenesesdeoonnne 1921 | \ 19,467,000 
" gtd. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 5,000,000 
" gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10.000,000 
» ‘Trust Co. ctfs. g.3%’s.1916| 20,010,000 
Chic., St. Louis & Fr Ist c. 5’s..1982/ 1,506, 
Peles 54000 cccccesi ss | ; 
Clev "&P. gen. gtd.g.4t4’s Ser. A.1942 | 3,000, 
" TT cecemisndeness 1942; 1,561,000 
" » int. reduc. 3% 7 Cc. | 439,000 
" Series C 344s.......... 1948 | °* 3,009,000 
” Series D 340S.......... 950 | 1,718,000 
; } E. SPitte. gen. eta. 2.348 Ber. B..1940 | 2,25", 
C..1940 | 1,508,000 
1 Newp. om. Bae Co. gta. 4's, 1945 | 1,400,000 
( vue C. C. & St. L. con. g 446’s.. | 
AGh. sebnedeneoeete 940 | 10,000,000 
" Series B gtd.......... 1942 | 8,786,000 
" Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 
| Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 | 4,983,000 
" Series E gtd. g. Bl6s.. .1949 |} 11,257,000 
heaery Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s..1912| 2,407,000 
IRI saith dlbmean dh dwerinis 1912, 2,047,500 
| " 3d is lane Gathin dd o-emaveliell 1912; 2,000,000 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s. . . 1923 | ,675,000 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 
| con. nanny gL 6’s eee | 4,718,000 
con. go DOF CONE ...ccccccecs /) 
Pe 8 | Sepeeseetesess. if 4,998,000 
| con. gold 4 per cent............ 943 | 3,000,000 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.* S...1942 | 5,389,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist tgetd g. 444’s..... 1935; 1,250,000 
Del.R. RR.& BeeCo Istgtdg. 4’s,1936 | 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 444’s "1941 | | 4,455,000 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz./’s. 1936 | 500,000 
\U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s.. 1944 | 5,646,000 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 
" ie Or Sh on csendcacecees 92 1,499,000 
Pere Marquette. 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 | 3,999,000 
" Ist con. gold 5’s. 1939 | 2,850,000 
” Port Huron d Ist g 5's, 1989 3,325,000 
| Sag’ w Tuse. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 1,000,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s . -19R2 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s .1922 2,400,000 








Int’st 
Paid. Price. Date. 
A&0O/108 Sept.30,’02 
A & O| 100% Jan. 13,’02 
B® O} ccccccecscccescces 
J&D! 94 Sept.30, 02 
J &J| Wij July 1.01 
J& N| 102 Sept.25,’02 
| 
Q J | 104% Sept.30,°02 
Q J | 10414 Sent. 1b, 02 
QF | 74% Sept.30,’02 
QF | 7 Apr.11,’02 
J & D| 102% May 20.°02 
eG Rane 
F&A) re ey — 
QF iil July 28,°98 
F & A| 122 Apr. 15, 02 
A & O| 112% ane. 7,°02 
J & D100 g.21,°02 
(QMCH 9446 Feb, 19."01 
J & 3 117% Sept.11,’02 
J & D)| 112% June 3,01 
A&O} 108% July 9,02’ 
J& D' 113 Sept.26,’02 
A & O| 26 May 14 02 
M&N/|102 Apr. _ 
3 & 3| 111% Aug. 6,02 | 
‘J & J| 11083 July 8,702 | 
M & 8| 114% Feb. 15,’99 | 
F&A; 9844 July 69,02 | 
M&N| 97% May 12.°02 | 
A& 0/123 July 2,702. 
A&oO/!}110 May 3. 2 
J &3/121 Oct. 22,19 | 
BBO) cccesscevviveces | 
TN] ene 
PB Al cocecesccece sco | 
it & J} 102 Nov. 7,19 | 
DF Hd] cccccevccccccece 
TW Tl crcccccccccccces. | 
A & O| 115% Junel7.’02 
A & O| 115% July 1,702 | 
M & N/ 116% Feb. 14. 01 | 
M & N| 10634 Nov. 4.701 | 
F&A! 97% Juauia 02 | 
J & J| 12834 Aug. 4,’02 
J & J3| 12834 Aug.12,’02 
A&0O/|}130 Apr. 11. 01 | 
M & N| 11014 Mar. 8,702 | 
dee acnodecacneenesesn 
DT sxctnsaevihadeies | 
DD stvequiasabdaccns | 
TU: | éGnenceeesssesens 
"= aaa eteneom | 
M& 8/110 Aug.28,19’ 
M & N! 11234 Mar. 7,19” | 
SE Ferree 
J &J/111 Sept.19,°02 111 
iP GENE encnddantacdiene 
M&S/117 May 1,19” 
Q F_ 130% Feb. 10,02 
M&N 101 Oct. 31,19” 
A&O 125 Junez2s,’02 
M&N ll 24 Aug.28.02 
A&O 
7 ae dbl conctescscedasons 
J &vD 137 Nov, 17.°93 
A&O 107% Oct. 26,°93 | 




















LAST SALE. 














SEPTEMBER SALES. 





High Low. 





103% 102% 
9446 93 
10244 - 102" 


104% 10414 
10444 104%4 


117144 117% 


m= 


114% Sept.16,’02 | 114% 11456 





Total. 
171, i 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prives and total sales 


for the month. 


Notg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































NAME Principal a, See Seem. 
» Amount. 
Due. Paid.| price.  Date.|High. Low. 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 478,000 |3 & 3| 120 Oct. ll 201 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 4 & 0/112 Mar. 25.798 
Pitts., in Sone'go & i. E. Ist g. 5’s, ne 8,000,000 A & oO a _y ie = ptok taken 
ih Ch ccimseenkenwl .000 | 5 & J 
Pittsburg & Westin Ist Ist gold a $s. i917 ree J & J 10254 Junels, | 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. ty cons. 5°s, 1927 | _15562,000 | M&N/|111 June 3,02 
Reading oe.  cceaaneiil 1997 64,695,000 | s . z oo” —_ rh wz) 9 99146 97% 
©  —PFOMMBCCTOG..ccccccccccccccces nat 
" Jersey Cent. _ g. r.4'8.. 1957 23,000,000 | ...... 96 Sept.30,02 | 9614 9516 
tina 6 Silay teatancanrnon Rtas Pee ere cece cece 
Rio Grande West’n Ist 5 . 2s ane 1939}  15,200,000/ 3 & J Sept.30,"02 | 10034 99 
* wmege & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 | 10,000,000 | a & O 9434 Sept. “y h 2| 9444 94 
» Utah Cen, pede pag ty 550,000 a & 0} 97 Jan. 3.02" '- Meee’ 40%h 
Rio Grande Junc’n — ~y s, 1939 1,850,000 |s & p| 114 May 18,702 | 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. "vs. +1940 2,243,000 |3 & 5} 306 July 3,°02 
' guaranteed...........000. 2,277,000 | ...... 9254 Aug.29,"02 | 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 44s....1941 2,440,000 15 & J) cececcececeeeeee | 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry. “ist atdgisl948 | 4.400000 /3 & 3| co.cc | 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 | 3 & J 1014 Nov.18, 01 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, 1913 297,000 | 3 | ae er eee wee tee 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342....... 1947 3,500,000 | 3 & J| 97 Sept.29,°02) 9744 9634 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s. 1908 cere |e Bid] cvcccccccccccens sees sees 
pe ceceececcccose ' A&O peevcccccceosese 
St. Louis & San F. 246"s, Class B,1906 | 999.000 “M&N 107%4 Sept.22, 2/1 107% 10134 
’s, Class C ...... ; M&N 4 Aug. : seee 
r) gen. g- a enchecncmee 1931 3,715,000 | 3 & | 180% July EE ck aaics 
.1931 5,817,000 |\s & x) 118% Sept 29. 2 | 11814 116 
St. L & san F. HE R . con. g. 4’s. t+ aes J&D aon —_ n \-4 (101 =: 101 
{fF eee y A&O al 
" refunding 2g. tte aad _ § 40,514,000 | 4 & J) 95% Sept.30, 02 9534 9416 
tere j Ce ae el cecacé: 00+sennees pene eves 
Kan. "Cy Ft.S. ‘&kMemR Reonge's1933 | 18,736,000 | m & n| 12544 Junel6,01| .... .... 
Kan. Cy Ft S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 | § 12,055,000 | 4 & | 91 Sept.30,"02 | 4 91 
: © = FOBMISSIOT.... 0.00000. ccccese Zz IME O| ocrcvccccccerers | sees 
St. Louis 5. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., } | 20,000,000 iM & N| ats oars. ey of - - 
Trust Co. certife....-- nee M0 Bre |. 71 Sisetumemnos | Os 
] ors aganaggemanbiiaee 1932 | 12'054,000 |5'& D| 8944 Sept.23,02 9014 88% 
Gray's Point. Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 | 339,000 |S & D| ..-eeeeeeeeeeees |: sites eee 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 | 7,503,000 | A&O. | 115% Junel2, "02 
; dstoon.6's, registered... |} 18844,000/5 & 3/140° Muy lavoz | 100) 107” 
’ Ist c. 6's,red’d to 5-474 8... 4 20.176.000 |F & J ese as — t 15, 08 , 02 | 113% 113% 
. st cons. 6’s register’d.... yueeee J& J) ik inare 
, Dakota outa a. 6’s...1910 5,576,000 | m & N| LL Bie A yy li ne | —_re 
. ne —_ Ist x. 4’s..193 ; 10.185.000 J & D 106 Kept. O01 02 | 106 106 
_ 8 ——«Cs«C eg a 1 Lame: 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 | § 4.700.900 A & o| 107% Sept. 26. 02, ‘Wig 107% 
" POM ICOT OG . cccccccccccesese ’ . ’ LC cdsdeswondces ede eeee 
cag Minn, N. div. iste.4's.-1940 | | 5 999.999 A HO) Sovse ee | se 
. lee A RL IT ame > ” | a erseee: aie 
Minneapolis Union ist g.6's.-1932 | 2,150,000 |5 & 3 ee Apr. | i ai abi 
ontana Cent. Ist 6’s in | J&dI Se C27 133 
" Ist 6’s, registered......... | 6,000,000 J& 3 115 Ape. 24,°9 , is cece 
’ dt A s.< wed 4.000,000 3 & J| 12414 Junel2,02 | mee | 
PRAT ARSE HIE | oe) S| I 
Willmar & Sioux ¥ Pails ist 2. 5’s, 1988 J & D! 125%6 Feb. 17,02 
/ " RTE 8,625,000 DT dctutbiasinkeeie l -code oeae: | 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 4,940,000 m& s/ 111 Aug.15,’01 | 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,009 J& J 11334 Dec. 11,"01 | ineeJ 
Sav. Florida & W & Wn. Ist c-g. 6's. 1934 | 4,056,000 A & o| 128 Dec. 31, 01 
i kcikpbindeocdnnel | 2,444, ‘A &0O/!}112 Mar.17,’99 | wae a 
* St. adie, ist g. 473.1934 1.350000 3 & J| 9544 Nov.30,'01 
| Beata Midland ist gtd. g.5s.1928 2.800.000 | & N/ 110" May 28,702 
runsw est.ls g.4’ 000,000 3 & J) 87 Aug.22.01 ieee ade 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. mtdeg.t'si018 1,107,000 5&5) 9 July 0.02) .... .... 
Seaboard ate San Ry g. 4’s......1950 § 2,775,000 | A & 0 88% Sept.30,°02 | &9 8634 
” xieksccsactscancs ’ LO) ceccensesesesens nee is 
" col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 8,716,000 'M & N! 108% Sept.30, ‘02 | 10434 108% | 








SEPTEMBER SALES. 


























Total. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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, Last SALE. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
NAME, Principal | 4mouynt. [nt’st . 
Due. | Paid.| price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 | 5 & J| 10494 Feb. 5°98 .... ».. | ensnaaae 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2,847,000 | & J) 97 Sept. 23,02; 98 97 | 19,000 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 3 & gs 100 Dec. 4, al) 
Southern Pacific Co. , | 
0 2-5 “yy trustg. 4%’s.1905| 15,000,000|s & p| 99 Sept.30,°02 | 10014 | 136,000 
’s Central Pac. coll... .1949 28 818.500 |2 & D| + See a 08 | 9 9334 500 
” registered...... ay JI&D' pr. 10,’ eee one. | eessenan 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1941 1,920,000 |s & 3) lll June26," wees sens | wesnvens 
Cent. Pac. — potas. gee. £. 4s. .1949 58.041.000 |F & 4} se 1 tee 101 100%, 138,000 
TEMISTETCA... cc sccseesees —e F&A! une coco sese | ecccoese 
, mtge. gta 1s 574'8. . 1929 t 19.027.500 J &D RTie Sept.29,°02 | 8934 8744| 202,000 
Nh Ae er VET 1S & DI cccccccccccccccs dak. woes t éanebene 
Gal. “Harrisb’ h&s. x ist alle, _ 4,756,000 | F & A) i - nee. = CSA, POR ARIE 
*s eeeeserseesseee ; J &&D ar. ’ @eee e080 | #eeeeeee 
Men .& P.divist ¢5’s. 1881 13,418,000 |-M & N/ 11044 Apr. 28,°02 |... wees | ceeeeees 
Gite ak .G. & i N’n a, it sos. bre pit M&N = yew : ." [teen eee | neee eens 
os ex £.5’s 00 M&N- ug.18, | ecco cece] cocccese 
Bt. MT. D'S... . 00008. 2,199,000 M& N 10434 July 13,19” | anes seen | +anmene 
Boust. &T. E ist g's int. an. 1937 5,960,000 |J & J| 11049 Sept.30 702 | lll 110% 26,000 
, con. g 6's int. gtd......1912 2,911,000 A & O| 113% June25, "02 | este teen | teneene. 
» gen.g4’sint. gtd...... 1921 4,287,060 |A& 0) 96 Sept. 5,02) 97 96 19,000 
W&Nwn.div.\st.g. an 1930 1,105,000 |M & N 127% Feb. 27,°02| _.... o | eesqeeas 
Morgan’ sLa & Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 1,494,000 3 & J 122 — 15, 02 | 122 122 3,000 
|, eee 1918 5,000,000 A & O| 184% J uly 28,702 | sees wx E taeseens 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 1, 466.000 | BB O)| cccccccccce coves sane 5 aneeuaes 
we te Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 Se a Salis = nn | iar a homennes 
Oreg. & Gat. 1st aeecsaeesstoneoraaee 1927 19°357,000 |J & 3 105% Nov. 7°01| 2... 2... | eeseeeee 
San Ant.&Aran assisteide 4's. 1943 18,900,000 J& J) 88% Sept.27, 2; 89% 88 109,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. ist @'s..... = | 6,000,000 J & 3 11234 Apr. . = S heen: sada A suddente 
: =. © alee 4,000,000 J & J ug. (Greene pane 
. of Cal. ist g 6’sser. A. 1906 | ') A&O 14g June 6 02 | cee even | ceeeeees 
; 5S EB 1p08 | + 2.756.500 4S § 11056 Jan, 14702 Proronae 
o " » E. & F.1902 | } ‘A&O 114% Nov. 3,’ | eseneses 
" ” —_ eer A&O ae Junel3, 01 | | sieemene 
. ist con. gtd. g 5s 1937 | _ 6,809,000 | M & N Nov. 27,19” | aioe 0 “datas 
" stamped........ 1987 | 20,420,000 |...... 110% Sept. 25. 02 | 110%4 110 | 33,000 
So. Pacific ot ad etd. & ‘ ‘Oss 5,500,000 J & J iiéij smeoraasaay | s* ae eee 
" oO ex. c. Ist 6’s 4,180,000 J& J j r. 23,’00 | sone | anaeseus 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 915,000 |F & A 108 F May 20,702 | éoce | seecessc 
« Sabine div. 1st g6’s. 1912 2,575,000 |M& 8 11446 Feb. 14,02 | ccte © ahdudsian 
© GBGOE...,0ccceeeies 1943 | 1,620,000 |5 & 3 108% July 20.01 | tee | teeeeens 
Southern, Railway 1st con. g 5’s.1994 | it 35 304.000 3 & J a Gent. 0,'08 02/122 11834 | 153,000 
beetbegsedeeeensnenes —— J “ EE “ucincied ii uiie., By aeabidieeaalin 
| Mob. & Ohio comet. trust g. 4’s.19388 | | M&S 914 Sept.22, 03 | 9744 9714 | 7,000 
” RE RS oa Sen nT ee | aeedwaad 
. a h. ai. Astg.4-414-5's.1996 | ‘ 5.183.000 eye li: fe * | | eer reer re. 
0 ie iinnineeendanie tui 2) ere TR eee SPenr 
» St. lout div. ee £6. 1951 | | 411.250.0090 |3 & 4 10014 Sept. 5,°02 | 100% 100% | 2,000 
" registered......... iit Ohh puncoseasesadanes oes oer 
Alabama, Central, Ist 6’s....... isis | 1,000,000 |3 & 3/120 Mar.25,°01| .... .... | .oeeee. 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4°s. .1948 | 3,925,000 J & J 96 Sept.17,"02 «96 % 2,000 
Atmnatio & Yadkin, Ist eo. 1949 | 1,500,000 | A & O)  -cee-secceseeess | deve ease | o0enpune 
— & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916; 2,000,000 |J & a 120 Sept.10,* 2 | 120 119 | 18,000 
last Tenn., Va. & Ga. ae e 5’s. 1930 | 3,106,000 |J & J 11634 Aug. I le eer 
* con. Ist @5'S......+.... 1956 | 12,770,000 |M&N 122  Sept.20,°02 12216 122° | 5,000 
" —— g 4’s. 1988} 1 4 509 000 | M . s 114 Sept.29,02 114° 114 | 2,000 
© CK cnstccctconsas re 1S Ol cccsccevesccrsces eee eae pnt a 
Ga. Pacific Ist g 5-6’s...... ia33 | 5,660,000 |J & J Ley Se £.13,°02 126% 126 "10,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, goa peese 1925! 2,000,000 3 & J 126% Junel¥ 02 | te _ | a 
ae ents) “eee ines misono | 
*"d g 5’s, . M&S 4 July Eh wide dine | anekeens 
" deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927' 38,368,000 A&o 111%, en! a eesre 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 315,000 M&N| 92 t. 9,02 92 2 | 6,000 
South Caro’a & Ga, Ist g.5’s....1919 ,250,000 | M & 8| 110% Beet: 17°02 111 110%) 7'000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 ) 800.000 | M& S| sereeeeesereeeees endhs "eats 1 gibiiadeia 
OAL: ’ TIN, sdaccmutncadionees a“ intuin. tt aes 
" oor. & Oe sii dhlencain anconuind 1911 1,900,000 |M& S| crerererereeeeees ‘i Decne 
S _- Si itietttenmendienuiies er TOE! i nccvdinasncaness bas a 8 edbddous 
} Miicticcic |1¢ SOMBER Sl ere | ctl) ee 
+ ser. Dabs... cc. i921 enane (a6 MO Get. TMD) .... 6... | oo cc 
.¢ “ Ctebinihaats edited nabbed Fe TINT vdecueeasncahens is Retanateinp 
, or. 5 _, rT 1926 1.775.000 _M& S 114 Sept.10,°01 ami 
© (sas 66sneedeeesebékans ising (7 ee, ia (ane 1 secdenes 
" ee 1931 1,310,000 M&s' 114 Sept. 9,°02 114 114 | 2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Last SALE. 





SEPTEMBER SALES. 





rice. Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 








Virginia me gen. 5’s...... 1936 
5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 





iW. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s........1914 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 | 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.449’s.1943 | 
rer. R. RK. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 | 

. 1894-1944 | 


" Ist con, g. 5’s.. 


+ st. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5's. 1930 | 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. 1st 6’s, | 1905 


fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 


” ONE, Ey 
» 2d gold income, 5’s...... 2000 
La. Div.B.L. Ist g. 5’s...19381 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s... 1985 | 


” lst M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 
} ° PMCs: .«sseegen 1935 


» Kanaw & M.Iistg.g. 4’s.1990 | 


Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 


Tol., 8t.L.&Wn. prior fen g 344’s.1925 | 


” cpap cicegunesenen | 
” tifty years @. 4’s........ 1925 | 
” as dn0es ecuehauhened 


Toronto, Hamilton &Buff meee. oa 
Olster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s. 


_— Pacific R. R. & 1d gt g 4s.. 1947 | 


ee TT 
" Ist lien con. g. 4’s...... 1911 | ¢ 
" Sic ccusecceaananne 4 


Wabash R. i Cu., ist gold 5’s....1939 
[ 2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1939 

deben. mtg series A.. .1939 
De lenadeesenteccncetl 1 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div, Ist g. 34s.. 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. co 
, wen ©. B-4'B........cccccee 


1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s,1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
" ae div. lst e. ips 1928 
xten. and imp. g . 1930 
Wheel. &T. E. RR. 1st con. g. on .1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 





A 
zs 2? 2 &® 2} 8 ®& 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brookiyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp.g 5's, 1934 
" ee are R. Ist c. 5’s 916 1941 
” Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 


Tt iia ities find bine all 1941 

4 . ven Elev. Ist. @. 4-58. 1950 
tam ped guaranteed oo 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 
” stamped guaranteed...... 





| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 
Conn.Ry. & Lights Ist&rfg. 2414's. 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
; Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 

Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g.2. 6's. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. |stcon.g.5’s. oes 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 
Louisville Railw’ i 4, "iste. 2. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, "1913 
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Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 | 
J Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 


- 


* 
* 


“T 


" ist con. g. 5’s.1946.......... 
" 4’s&participat’g g.bds. 1927 | 
" DT. sncncesesousesas 
vee &N poor mc ee 1908 
4 a eee 1926 
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Sag Sag Cy ag yy Bm Cy Sy Sy 
& BP Be & & & gp & & we 


117 Sept.10,’02 
116% Dec. 30,’01 
98 Apr. 22, "02 
118% Sept. 5, 02 
117 July 25, 19” 
104% Sept. 2.()2 
114% Mar. 11,’C2 
118 Aug.28,’°02 
115% May 15,°02 
10134 Sept.25,19” 
120% Sept.30,’02 
99% Sept.10,’02 
lll = Junels,’01 
114 Sept.17,’02 
112% Nov.13,’01 
29,0 


eeeeee eee eeeeeeee 


98% Aug.14,°02 
112% Aug.21,°02 
10434 Sept.30,°02 
10514 Sept. 16. 02 
10934 Sept. 30, 02 
106 Apr. 14, "502 
103% Sept. oT. 02 
126 Sept.29,°02 
116 Sept.26,°02 

9334 Sept.30,°02 
117% June20,’01 
114% Apr. 19,’02 
118% Sept.29,’02 
110 Sept.29,°02 
100 July 11,’02 


ii (Seve He 


114% Jan. 20,02 
113. Apr. 28,°02 
113 Sept. 9.° 2 
118 Dec. 24,19” 
9354 Sept. 277. 02 
93 Sept. 29, 02 


1N7% Sept.29,°02 
110 Jan. 20, "599 
114 May 28, "502 


103. Sept.17,’02 
101 Sept.26,°02 
10144 July 24,02 


| 8644 Sept.29,’02 


eeeeee| £8 8 Pee eee Ee 
i 


eeereee eee eeeeeeee 


10536 Apr. 17, = 


98 Apr. 10,°02 


«97% Junel3.19 





117% 117 | 6,000 
118% 118% | "1,000 
104% 104%! 1,000 
10134 10134 3,000 
121% 120 83,000 
9914 99% 17,000 
114°° 114°) "2600 
109°° 109° 1.000 
984 98% 3,000 
9014 9044 — 1,000 
84° 8246 | 235,000 
105%4 10446 630,000 
105% 105% 5.000 
113% 10746 22,209,000 
104° 103° | * 38,000 
126% 125% 24.000 
11714 116 17,000 
96 W246 3,096,000 


12014 118° "37,000 
110% 109 91,000 


8844 8814 10,000 
li 110% 7,000 
62°" 10134 "11,000 


a 


113°° 113 «| | 5,000 
9414 9314| "28,000 
93144 9216| 399,000 


108% 107%| 7,000 


103 103 1,000 
10234 101 | 115,000 
88 8644 | 24,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 















































. | SEPTEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal | 4mount. Int'at aaae Gea 
Due. Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
Metro. St, RY N-Y.g.col. tr. 22002 | 12780000 i ee 
Bway &7th ave. Ist con. “65 198 7,650,000 3 & D Tigi Sept. 3 11856 11884 | 10,000 
” TOMISTETC)S ...ccccccsesccces — J&D te eeeees 
Columb, & 9th ave. Ist gtd g 5’s, 1998 3 000,000 ™ & S| 12244 June 3,°02 | eeeceees 
” Sine sastacncacesane os 1M & BS) ceccccereccesseee | coon eens | eoccccce 
: Lexave & av Fer ist gtd gis, iid 1M & 8| 12844 July 24,°02 |... ne. | ce ceweee 
registered...........-++e-.: t 5,000,000 | v6 & SR Sea coce ecco | cocseces 
Third Ave. *R. R. Ast c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 35 000.000 2 & J| 9814 Sept.30,°02 9834 97 | 369,000 
" en dk connie ae cy? | Pear sane. wneet  senonens 
Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Ist g5’s...19387 5,000,000 sy & 3/125 July 3,°02 eter 
Meu. W cab ie ee Chic. lstg’.4’s.1938 10,000,000 F & A| 101 Aug.25,"02 ssee | eescesee 
, Be oc ccccccccesccsesces illic Pi casasecessenandn | 6e0é 0606 1 enedeees 
Mil. Elec.R. Light co con. rk g. 7} 1926 6,500,000 r& A} 106 Oct. 27,99 | beatae 
Mi St. | | ) 
a, Ph Tintin enceatwekesnndnni’ 19 4,050,000 s& 3 110 June26,’01 Pee eee 
St. Paul City By. ve con.g.5’s Re | Nery —_ es L, pale ed a; Pere 
gtd. gold 5’S ............ 138, J &d V coe | cocccecs 
Union Elev shea (Chie, ) Ist g.5’s. 1943 | 4,387,000 | A & 0 | 109% Dec. 14, 99 | See peas 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 | 3,960,000 | M & IN| ..cccccccccccee Pree: pee en 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 | 6,031,000 -M&N| 99 Dec. 28, °97 woes | cocccece 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 43.1948. 12,060,000. M & S| 104% Sept. a. 105 104 35,500 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,452,000 M & N/| 10034 June 4, "02 ELON eens 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stec.g.5’s.1948 6.500, F&A); 80% Sept. 13,02 80% 80% 4,000 
Chic. June. & St’k Yds col. g.5’s.1915; 10,000,000 gy & 3/111 Mar. 7.0L) 2... 02... eee 
De. Mac.&. Mar.]d.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 2,771,000 A& O| 83144 Sept.30,02 914 78 878,000 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist 2. 5’s.1926 1,000,000 |5 & J| 107%QJume 3,92 2... cece | cccccece 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 M&N 102 Jan. Taha <ima T ceemnie 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 mM&wN| 102 July 8,97 | 2... cece | cccccces 
Manh. Beh H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940 1,300,000 M&N) 50 Feb. 21, eee Becta 
Nr ek oe. ween « S t 2,000,000 | 5 & 3) 94 May 21,°04) 2... cece | ccccccce 
N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. Ist g. 4s...1951 | 11.580.000 F & A) 95/4 Sept.30,°02 96 9554 58,000 
" Sin census sedbedens j ow W&M ccccccccccccccces eee eee 
a. pt mer Kords tebe. 416’3 1930 SCD) -ctiarenisawedawck |) -swen: desw] oweseasa 
,ouis Term), Cupples Station. | 
& Property Co. Ist g 414’s 5-20. .1917 DEES 19 BD Di cccccccccecceces | cece eese | cocceese 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6's. 1923 Ce eo Ooi ee PO PE | wees cece | cocccess 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 M& 8/ 11844 Dec. 18,19 occ ee | cece ene 
0. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist gz coltr. bonds, 
Series | eer 1901-1916 Se LO Bt ccncndsdcosessene : hina 
oo kaciebbewsas mane oe Lynn PED xinnusenh enetsiee osha eames 
” ae q q BM H&B) ccccccccccccccces eo edee | caeseeds 
© Deticdscwsccecence 1903-1918 1,000,000 r&ai100 Mar.15,19° a. teenie T wéesenes 
5 ©€ | Biienstescsesnuen 1903-1918 are c. ene eden 
S Bissscsticasiesion 1904 1919 1,000,000 F 1 RR Naber eriaie ooes eneceser 
» J ye yeneesseeoesees 1904-1919 1.000.000 | Me & IN| cccccccccccccccee » e000 | weccses ° 
© Bi Mssaedsesccceudes 1905-1920 TEEN, sdctunatuatnedind. sede weoe) stenaeds 
| emathtamne icndjestieseecbagensbes deseenaunah pines | eeeendhouasesiess seoaseus 
a OF MANUFACTURING AND | 
NDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. | 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 | 9,234,000 M&S) 45 Sept.29,°°2 60 4 372,000 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 414’s....1915 | 2,919,000 | ...... 100% Sept.25,"02 100% 100% 1,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 8,375,000 M&S) 98 Sept.30.°02 99 9614 126, 000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s 2 1915 | 1,750,000 M& s&s 9146 Aug.21,’02 ig See 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 | 6,000,000 |\3 & FJ} 82 JumerO2 | 2... coce | cocccces 
Sarney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6's. 1942 | 1,000,000 3 & 5/105 Jan. 10,19” | teeeeees 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 | | F&A 68% Sept.30,°02 69 6614 14,256,000 
" SE ccennistesedenoees | ¢ 156,516,800 PO oi Ge meee chee cece | socccece 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust gr 1911 | 3,580,000 sy & J| 97 Sept.29..02 98 96144 | 170,000 
Gramercy Sugar Co.. Ist g. 6’s. ...1923 | 1,400,000 A& OO}; 99% Apr. 30,02 | 1... ...0 | ceeecees 
[ilinois Stéel Co. debenture 5's 5’s. ae yey JI&d a , f ee e666 | eenenens 
” non, conv, deb, 5’s...... ,000, A&O ay 2,’ i xe ee 
internat’] PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 | 9,326,000 F & A| 107% Sept. 30, 02108 107 41,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and towest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brave are leased to Company first named. 





a» 











SEPTEMBER SALES. 
































Total. 





eeeeveevee 


eeereeree 


eevee eee 


eeeeenere 


| @@eeenv ee 
} 


NAME. Principal) amount, | Met | __ aoe aa 
ive. paid. Price. Date. | High. Low. 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1828 2,000,C00 A&O| 98 Aug.25,19°| .... .... 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 3,002,000 |3 & J 102 Sept.26,°02 102% 102 | 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s..1925| 4,187,000 3 & J) Sept.30,°02 | 85 85 | 
Standard Hope STwineiste. 6's. 1946 2,740,000 | F & A! 68"4 Sept.29,°02 | 69 68 
c. &. 5's .1946 7,500,000 |....../| 1346 Sept.30,(2 144g 13 ~—C 
U. S. Env. Co, ist sk. td. ¢ .1918 SEES Ee ae iit 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa = 1915 5,280,000 |M&N/113 Sept.30,02|)114 118 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6'S..1981 | .....-.606 | eseee. | 85 Sept.24,°02| 86 85 
c 
BONDS OF COAL AND ILRON 
COMPANIES. | | | 
Colo. Ce Pn Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s., 1909 | 700,000 '3 & J| 55 Nov. 2,19?; .... wee. | 
COMPOMS OE. oc cccsccccesess 4 | oncgpoenee boocees | sepesepevesssvas coee cece | 
Colo. "Fuel Co. "aon. a.00 sae iinteaats 191 680,000 M & N| 11006 Alig 33,702 | sili alii | 
Col, Fuel & Llron Co. gen. ae g 5's. 108 | 5,311,000 |F & A , 10334 Sept.30,°02 rs, 103 | 
* conv. deb. g.5’s......... ait 12,069,0c0 |¥ & 4) 98 Sept. 30,702 4 95 | 
©  FOPISCCTCT. .....4.0cccccccees | PB A) ccccccccccccccces seee cece | 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke 1st g. 6's. 1919 | | 949,000 A &o/ 115 June23,’02 | 
Jefferson & Cleartield Coal & Ir. 
” a &.58 pbecnounnusivee’ | 1,777,000 |a & pv/ 105% Oct. a re 
| SRE: 1926 | 111100,000 | J&pD 80 May 4,97 | 
Kan. & Hoc. eo al&Goke Ist g.5’s1951 2,740, 006 | & J 105 Oct. on 19” | 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s.1928| 1 "192,000 J AJ 106% Feb. 27,°02 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 | 1,092,000 DT) siesanekenedéode 1. éoee 60s | 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 | FID 1F BD) ccccccccccccccees 
| 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 | 1,244,000 A & 0 110% Sept.29, 02 | 110% 110 
Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 3,399,000 3 & 3|110 Sept. 23. "02 | | 110% 110 
Cah. “Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. .1922 ~=61,000,000 3 & 3/105 Feb. 10,19" ace fi 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 1910; 2,771,000 | F & A! 103% Sept. 15. 12 | 108% 103% | 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. let © 831919 846,000 s& J 32 Jan. 1, 19° ‘uae 
Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | | 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 | ES ae one 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 | 7,000,000 J & J| 8034 Feb. 20,°01 sii 
B’klyn Union GasCo., eens. ~~ reo | 14,498,000 M & N | ‘118%4 4 2, 02 | 118% 118 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s. 1,215,000 |3 & J | 10446 Jan. 28,'98 | sese 
Detroit City Gas Co. er “1928 5,608,000 3 &J3| 97 Sept. 23°02 97 ~—oS6 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s..... 1918 381,000 fF & a 104 May 24,’02 jou aeaed 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. | | | 
ee Ps le DW lcictncceseces 1932 3,500,000 7 M&8 118 Juned30,’02 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949| 1,146,000 |3 & D,| 67 Oct. 2,701 sees | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 1,225,000 | F & a | 10734 Dec. 17, 19” cca J 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 see 1A BO) cccccccccccccccce san eee a 
Kings Co. ~~ L.& Power g. 5’s. 1937 2,500,000 | A & OO) ccccereeseseeees sees naee | 
} " pare hase money 6’s....1997 5,000,000 3 & 3 | 124 Sept. 16,°02 124 124 | 
Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g. 48.1939 4,275,000 |3 & J) 9746 Sept.19,°02 9746 9746 | 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 | / 10.000,.000 F 107% Sept. 26,02 108% 107% 
a L eerenun, | Q OTM4ENov. 1°09) .... 0 eee | 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. lst 4’s..1927, 6,500,000 M&N 95 July 31,’02 | 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g, 5’s....1948| 5,274,000 |J & D! ................ | 
| 
u. .GasB, H&PColstool tr 25% 8.1948 | 11,500,000 J © P1134 Sept.15,°02 11314 113% 
eee eee ee ee | ! 
* purchase mny coltr g4’s.1949 20,389,000 |F& A mt Sept.30,02 96144 9434 | 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s. oe | 4,312,000 |M & 8 1516 Sept. 3.702 105% 105% | 
» 596 COM. B. DB. <0ccccccces 5| 2,156,000 |\3 & 3 120° July 8.02) .... .... | 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le.&P.1st.c.g. 551930 | 1,930,000 | F&A 107 Sept.16,°02| 107144 107 | 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. anal BEE OD [IEE GB) ccccccccsccvccces shes  “a0< 
oop" s Gm SC. rs So. Ist g. g 6's. 1904 | 2,100,000 M&N 104 June 7,08) 2... cece | 
( 2d gtd. g. 6'S.........000. 2,500,000 | J & D | 103% June23,02) .... .... | 
i. er 1943 | 4'900,000 |A & 0 12146 Sept.16°02 12116 121" | 
| « vyefunding g. 5’s........ 1947) « 500,009 ,M &S 106 Dec. 16,98 .... .... 
" refuding ceptetered. venettiity gS SRE eg ~o pe 
Gale. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd 2.5’s, 1987 | 10,000,000 |3 & J 110 Sept.19,°02, 110 110 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist g¢td.g.5’s. 1936 | 4,346,000 |3 & D| 108 July 31.02) .... ... 
Eq.Gas& Fuel,Chic, istetd.g.6’s.1905| 2,000,000 |\3 & 3/105 Apr. 28,°02 
Mutual FuelGasCo. stgtd.g.5°s.1947 | 5,000,000 |M&N/105 July 24,°02 
" Cs <6 Mibeceteciees | wiiaeheans Eabanns | seiies “Gialinibiicitithied a 





Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 | 1,500,000 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 000 
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BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 























NAME. Principal | 4 mount. | Int't Last SALE. SEPTEMBER SALES. 
Due. | asd. Price. Date. | High Low.) Total. 
TELEGRAPH AND 1 TELEPHONE Co. | 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 2 & 3} 974 Aug. 8,02 |... eee | enews eee 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. I 10,943,000 @ & 3) 106 Apr. STB) .cce  ccce | ccccccee 
I, onccunntee dedoeses Cor es GE ccce cece | cocccses 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000 
Erie See. ee tr. 8 fd 5's.1926 | BEG 1S OL Ga TSE vcke cove | scecccce 
Metrop. Te el, ists’k f’d g. 5’s ‘ M&N 92) | 
ea Seabee apace '{ 2,000,000 | ©! 11446 Apr.28,°02 | .... 0... | ceeeeees | 
N.Y. &N. F Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920; 1,261,000 mam) 11834 Oct. 4,°01 | .... coco | coc-cose 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...19388 | 8,504,000 x & 3/110 Sept.22,02 110% 110 8,000 
» fundg & realestate g. 44's. 1950 18,000,000 mM&N/106 Sept. 3,°02/106 106 7,000 
} Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 mM&N} Ill Junel7, RE RE TH pile k 
Northwestern Telegraph 7's... .1904 1,250,000 3 & J| 104 May 9 Rana pecans 





UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 








Int’st | YEAR 1902. SEPTEMBER SALES. 











pt. ; | 
NAME ie _ Amount. | paid Socerager an i - 
* High. Low. High. Low. Total. 
Vettes States con. 2’s registered.. .19380 | 7 QJ | 109% OO, a 
con. za coupon... «1980 5 | 445,940,759 | Oe | Ree, eccs bese] eveeus 
" con. 2’s reg. sma nds | Qd o6ee eee Stee “eee |] <ecses 
" con. 2’s coupon small bds. 1930 | [ QJ ee ee 
Pte ARETE) | nono) ee He MO ag 
" SSIES | 5 | 7 
cones 97,515,660 4 | | we: 
* 3’ssma ' bonds reg.....1908-18 im 2 tO Oo omer 
. 3’s small bonds coupon. wet t= ' 2e * > BeReePeireoed Bepespor 
. 4’°s registered .....cccccceee 1907 ¢ | 233,177 400} JAT&KO 112% 108% | 110% 10956 16,000 
: is coupon... al iti ali Fa os J A J&O } 108%4 | Lily 111% =. 24,000 
" .. . .. arr QF il 137 0,000 
" rs compen... ceeatienennaial 1935 | 134 pment | QF isi ios | 0844 i | ape 
” B FOMIBSTCTCG,....ccccccces | QF | §0,000 
inna nh meminl 1904 ¢ | 19,410,350 } QF a ™ - nade 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 | ) F&A rer 
re i es MM) penn eeee E cace bese td eoeees 
0 QIN cccavsscnsnsesescesses ) PL hkwe dene? none wanted scenes 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and! 5... isis beatae 1906 = 6,859,000 J& JI 107 102% | 10436 10436 5,000 
t  Clas8 BS'S..... 0. eeece 808 | BIR GOO Zea” 10216 10216 222) OS 
” i atin aid aetna 1906 962,000 Jad sokh mabe weds “ekeark:- ‘waden 
on currency funding isscoes 1920 cert OOS Te «RED | Cleese scce | ceaeue 
paren ot ENS. See U.S. wee, , | | | 
oulsiana gS eae 914 |} ae ae ieee eee | wtce weeel sdcase 
» small bonds.......... fq CON Ln ccadl, gain. adee 1 cares. ocee} Guanes 
Missouri fdg. bonds due......... 1894-1895 | TT OES tenc cace lt snus sabe lh ebeees 
me ee _ceentoe 5 9,897,850) 5 FF 10 WOE ee) cee, 
ihn aneiactcedesnweds 1919 | 2,720,000 | A& O ie “eee ene ow 
South een eee 1933 4,392,500|' 3&3 ree te daumiae 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 = 6, 681.000 ' cs & I 656 95% ol ib, | 4,000 
a small bond. TE Ce | yoy Pee ee 6 Cf Es aor 
" sma séeced 60eeeeeeedenne B62, 2. 32 2 ewe eee 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of........... 1991 |} I&ST 
" Os cv cc0e cccccceccosecs | 18,005,206 JS&I 9934 9514 9634 266, 65,500 
" 6’s “esees “= moe etfs. 4,724,966 [teeeeees _. =} eo ae 
" " rown Bros. & Co. ctfs. | | ‘ 
: of deposit. Issue of 1871. 7 | 7,966,565 | Skailibenad 12% 8 ec | 363,000 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | | | | 
hes | retg Germany, ha 14.776, ‘a 
ond loan 344’s series1...... 1901 . | M&S 95% 94 cade ‘wey el Scammed 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. if (Marks.) , | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,319,060,000 | Q m stew sewe'l cote coed] <seene 
[wo rubles are equal to one dollar. | (Rubles.) | | 
Quebec 5's chhewetnieetakeawabaoetanial 1908 | ST POND -ccas cose F daud eccel seeders 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |) | 
pnt. hn gg re | senewenses Qa |100 % ones -seae) - penada 
Regular delivery in denominations of | | | 
EN pe tea |? £29.407,660| ...... ee ee Eee ae 
Small bonds denominations of £20 ..... | doncoapese | osesen jose enen <> eenel coseee 


eee” 


Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. |) .......... | éennes | 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Anderson.—F. W. Anderson, President of the St. Paul (Minn.) National Bank, died at 
Everett, Washington, where he was visiting, October 3. 


Ayers.—Marshall P. Ayers, President of the Ayers’ National Bank, Jacksonville, I11., 
died September 30. Mr. Ayers was seventy-nine years of age at the time of hisdeath. He 
had been in the banking business continuously since 1852, his bank being one of the oldest in 
the State. 

Babcock.—Samuel D. Babcocka well-known New York financier and railroad man, died 
September 14. Mr. Babcock was a director of the American Exchange National Bank, Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Fifth Avenue Trust Co., Guaranty Trust Co., and National Bank of North 
America, New York city. 


George.—W. W. George, President of the First National Bank, Meridian, Miss., died 
August 28. He had been associated with banking at Meridian since 1877. 


Matthews.—R. A. Matthews, Vice-President of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 
Thomaston, Ga., died August 22. He wasa valued officer, and was active in promoting tho 
interests of his community. 


McNaughton.—J. C. McNaughton, Assistant Cashier of the Bankers National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., died September 19, aged sixty-five years. Mr. McNaughton went to Chicago in 
1892 from Nebraska, having been a State bank examiner for a number of years. 


Mobley.—Judson F. Mobley, President of the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Hogans- 
ville, Ga., died September 23, aged forty-six years. He was elected Cashier of the bank at the 
time of its organization, and for several vears served both as President and Cashier, but re- 
cently resigned the latter position. He was interested in a number of local business enter- 
prises. 

Murray.-Charles D. Murray, a prominent member of the Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
bar, and President of the Merchants’ National Bank, Dunkirk, N. Y., died September 11 in 
his seventy-third year. 

Noble.—Boswick N. Noble, President of the Brown City (Mich.) Savings Bank, and also 
President of several other banks in that State, died September 10, aged fifty fifty-four 
years. 

Petefish.—S. H. Petefish, w o had been engaged in banking at Virginia, IIl., for thirty- 
two years, died October 4. 

Prinz.—G. A. Prinz, Cashier of Parker & Co., bankers, Cullman, Ala., and an old and re- 
spected citizen, died September 16. 

Rosepthal.— Ludwig. Rosenthal, Cashier of the Nebraska State Bank, West Point, Neb.., 
died September 13. 

Stockwell.—Frederick A. Stockwell, Treasurer of the Webster (Mass.) Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, died September 15. He was highly regarded both for his ability and integrity. 


Wallace.—Col. R. M. Wallace, President of the First National Bank, Sumter, S. C., died 
September ll. He was collector of customs at Charleston and formerly United States mar- 
shal, and was connected with a number of manufacturing enterprises. 


Webster.—L. H. E. Webster, proprietor of the Citizens’ Bank, Hillsborc, Wis., died 
August 3l, aged sixty years. 


Waite.—Albert H. Waite, President of the First National Bank, Worcester, Masss., died 
September 12, aged fifty-seven years. In 1879 he was elected Cashier of the bank above 
named, and President in 184, 


Welch.—A., F. Welch, Treasurer of the Danvers (Mass.) Savings Bank, died September 9. 






































